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Preface. 

|HE researches of scholars and critics, which 
have been so generously and successfully 
lavished for two centuries upon the ruins 
of Egypt, only increase our desire to be ac- 
quainted with the people who built and adorned 
these monuments. We would pass from the 
temples to the streets and homes of the cities, 
from admiration to friendship, from catalogues 
to pictures. 

These pages are a humble tribute to this desire, 
which has guided the writer through so many 
pleasant hours. Its most ambitious hope has not 
ventured beyond the finding and grouping of 
scattered hints which may illustrate the works 
of others ; as Palestrina — to compare small 
things with great — gathered the songs of Italy 
into the grand harmonies of the Mass. 

Should any one be so interested in "the earliest 
of nations" as to wade through these chapters, 
let him remember, especially in the ninth, that 
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the means to verify the most trifling facts are 
within his reach. References and notes are 
therefore banished, and without the claim or 
appearance of learning or criticism, with a care- 
ful silence concerning questions which are yet 
undecided, and many misgivings about its inter- 
est or value, this volume goes forth while the 
floods of time are retreating from the monu- 
ments, as a friendly messenger to proclaim, after 
centuries of darkness, — There is hope that Egypt 
will be restored to the waiting world. 

Many of the illustrations are taken from pho- 
tographs, some from trophies common to all 
pilgrims, and others repeat the outlines which 
Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson copied from the tombs. 

That these fragments of the past may reflect 
for the reader the sunshine they have gathered 
in three thousand years, is the kind wish of 
the author. 
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CHAPTER I 

Fragments 

*<The feast is o*er, the guests are gone, 
And oTcr all that upland lone 
The breeze of eve sweeps wildly as of old 3 
But hr unlike the former dreams. 
The heart*8 sweet moonlight softly gleams 
Upon life*8 varied view, so joyless erst and cold.** 

Kelpie, 

DALETH, the ancient Hebrew letter (/] ), 
signifies "a door," It is not a stranger in 
the sacred Chaldaic (/^) or the PhcEnician 
alphabet ( /\)y and some believe that it came with 
the Greek letter Delta (A) from the land of the 
Pharaohs. However this may be, long centuries be- 
fore Abraham wandered from Ur of the Chaldees, 
or Sidon laid the foundation of Phoenician cities, 
or Homer sang to the rude Greeks, the priests of 
Egypt, surrounded by the wealth and splendor of an 
advanced civilization, cut /^ deep on their temple 
walls. But when questioned of its age, they might 
have pointed to this character in the imperishable 
outline of the Pyramids, — themselves types, in form 
and material, of that eternal essence of which they 
were a perpetual reminder ; for beyond these letters, 
cut in stone, their "doors of Amenti," or the land 
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of the dead, had passed the race of a hundred kings, 
bearing their history with them into the land of silence. 
From whatever country we look back along the path- 
way of the arts and sciences, in the dim distance tower 
the mighty gateways of EGYPT, — the homestead 
OF THE NATIONS, — beneath which the rites of religion 
and the blessings of civilization have passed out into 
the world ; and with grateful respect we confess that 
on the banks of the Nile stands the true Daleth of 
the nations. 

That is a fruitless ambition which attempts to un- 
ravel the mystery of dates and dynasties which be- 
long to this ancient kingdom, to say when Menes, 
the first king, ascended the throne, or in whose reign 
the monuments were obedient to a faith which could 
move mountains. Five centuries before Christ, He- 
rodotus, famous for research, found only dim tradi- 
tions on the banks of the Nile, and Manetho, the 
Egyptian priest, tells us that his native country was 
settled not less than twenty-seven thousand years 
before Herodotus had wandered among the broken 
shrines of its temples. But a more pleasing task 
awaits us in watching a few fragments of ancient art 
drifting out to us from the past, as the moss and 
flowers of this continent cheered the heart of Co- 
lumbus. Encouraged by these, we may at length 
stand amid the grandeur of old Egypt, although 
it is now separated from us by so many ages as 
unfathomable as the sea. 

It is necessary to remember that Egypt of the 
past lies before the invention of written history. 
The first historian, Moses, was skilled in a learn- 
ing whose sources, like the stream that nourished it. 
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have never been discovered. He found, upon the ear- 
liest records, the praises of a civilization as complete 
as that which he saw on the day when he came into 
Heliopolis, the Oxford of Egypt. We know that the 
nations which acquired the arts from these same schools 
did not for many centuries after the decline of the 
teacher attain equal grandeur. What measure, then, 
can we find in the progress of civilization among the 
Israelites, the Greeks, or the Romans, by which we 
can estimate the position of Egypt ? She stands 
alone and unrivalled. 

Thales, the celebrated Greek astronomer, was taught 
by the Egyptians, six centuries before Christ, to calcu- 
late eclipses, and determine the equinoctial points ; 
and his countryman, Eratosthenes, nearly three centu- 
ries later, could measure a degree of meridian and the 
circumference of the earth. Anacreon, who flourished 
in the age of Thales, refers in a drinking ode to the 
light which the moon borrows from the sun. Aristotle 
says the Pythagoreans taught in Italy what was learned 
at Heliopolis, of the earth revolving round its cen- 
tre, making day and night ; and also of its moving 
about the sun, as the centre of our system. Plutarch 
says the Milky-Way is composed of stars, the earth is 
round, the heavenly bodies are attracted to each other, 
and all are impelled in their order. Democritus con- 
firms this, and adds that the centre of the earth is full 
of fire. We cannot doubt whence these truths were 
obtained, when we see the stars grouped and named 
on the walls of the temple, or read in the interpreta- 
tion of the four books of Hermes, preserved from a 
very great age of Egypt, of fixed stars, of solar and 
lunar conjunction, of the phases of the moon and 
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the revolution of the stars. Even the great Coper- 
nicus seems to study under the shadow of Egyptian 
temples. 

In geometry they were not less advanced. Thales, 
with whom the astronomers of Greece studied, became 
a proficient also in geometry, learning both the theo- 
ries and their practical applications in the dikes and 
dams of Egypt. When the rest of the world was 
ignorant of this science, the Israelites divided the land 
of Syria by the same rules which had measured the 
fields of the Nile each year after the stones had been 
swept away by the inundation. The walls of Thebes 
preserved to the Museum of Turin, for five thousand 
years, a fragment of an accurate ground-plan of the 
tombs of the kings. Apollonius Rhodius, many cen- 
turies before Christ, declares that roads were laid out 
by astronomical calculations. Another historian, Eus- 
tathius, assures us that the marches of the armies were 
recorded on maps which were given to the people, and 
that the Scythians marvelled at the exactness with 
which the names of towns and distances were pre- 
served. Certainly the Romans must yield their title 
of the " first road-makers," and those maps of which 
the Pitti Palace at Florence boasts are children com- 
pared with these. But the most remarkable applica- 
tion of geometry was the measuring of the great Pyra- 
mid by its shadow. This the earliest of the Greek 
philosophers beheld, and when they had foretold an 
eclipse, and proved the angle of a semicircle to be a 
right angle, we read that he sacrificed an ox to the 
gods in gratitude for this knowledge. 

The science of medicine was in such perfection, that 
Jeremiah mentions it as a remarkable thing for the 
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daughter of Egypt to seek the balm of Gilead. We 
know that both Cyrus and Darius sent thither for 
medical men, and Homer declares that her physi- 
cians " possessed knowledge above all other men," 
for there, as Polydamna, wife of Thonis, gives med- 
ical plants to Helen, he says, "was the place pro- 
ducing an infinite number of drugs." Pliny, the 
Roman writer, speaks of their post-mortem exami- 
nations, and Aristotle informs us that the physicians 
were responsible for the death of the patient if the 
treatment of any disease was changed from that which 
was prescribed in the sacred books. Thus the charge 
he makes against this class of men at Rome, that 
physicians were alone permitted to kill with impu- 
nity, would not apply to the young Egyptians. The 
preserving of teeth with gold was known to them, 
as more than one mummy still testifies. To such 
an extent was the result of high civilization in the 
division of labor carried, that each part of the body 
had its own physician, and none could practise ex- 
cept upon that which was the study of his lifetime. 
The principles of the famous schools of Salerno were 
brought from Thebes, and even the Arabic symbols 
of our chemists are an heirloom of the Pharaohs. 

Who will not be grateful to Egypt when he remem- 
bers that she alone was kind to the insane ! It was 
reserved for more modern times to burn lunatics alive, 
and it has taken six thousand years for Egypt to learn 
the use of the whip and chain and starvation, in the 
treatment of these unfortunates. In her golden days, 
at either extremity of the land, were temple-hospitals 
dedicated to Saturn. Thither came sad and melan- 
choly men to the shady groves and cool fountains. 
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Music soothed their restlessness, pleasing stories be* 
gulled the day, and amusements filled the evening. 
Life might sit sad and pensive amid the fragments 
of a ruined mind, yet the wild air and fierce anger 
were lost amid the bright paintings on the walls, 
the long colonnades, and the rich shrubbery in the 
gardens. It was their policy to fix the attention and 
exercise the memory little by little, quickening their 
zeal with kind words, and generous fare, and slight re- 
wards, avoiding restraint and violence as far as possi- 
ble. The humane treatment which Pinel labored for 
in France was practised in Egypt. Plato may have 
urged it upon the Greeks, but he, as well as Asclepi- 
ades, ^ho has ever been regarded as the first to practise 
this mode of cure, were Egyptians in education, and 
some say the latter was Egyptian also by birth. 

The science of chemistry is everywhere seen in their 
daily life. It is not a little surprising that Moses 
should know sufficiently the property of acids to be 
able to reduce to dust the golden calf But it is not 
difficult to say who taught him this art. The steel, 
whose blue edge the accurate painters of the Egyp- 
tian tombs have preserved (Plate IV.), is more than 
three thousand years old. How did they temper 
copper with tin ? How mould and use the metals ? 
How work the mines of Nubia and Sinai and the 
Red Sea, which extend far under the water ? We 
wander amid these mines to-day, and behold the 
remains of the poor workmen, where the shafts have 
broken or the excavations fallen, with a new idea of 
the greatness of that power which offered hecatombs 
of lives in the building of altars to which the nation 
was a great sacrifice. Or how is it possible that the 
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hardest granite and softest sandstone were alike en- 
graved and polished with a skill far surpassing the 
workmanship of the finest chisels in France ? The 
obelisk which stands in solitary state in the Place 
de la Concorde at Paris turned the edge of the best 
steel, and the date of its erection could scarcely be 
put upon its pedestal, yet it was crowded with hie- 
roglyphics. Upon many of the monuments of Egypt 
the letters are three inches deep, and the closest ob- 
servation discloses only the perfectness of the work. 
The most delicate lines covering hundreds of square 
feet of the finest polished stone set at defiance all 
modern art. We learn that they gave bronze blades 
the elasticity of steel, and, without hardening it, 
made copper cut stone. Basalt was a plaything to 
them, and porphyry yielded, like marble, to the 
delicate yet strong touch of these 
masters. Vasari, the architect of 
Cosmo de' Medici, tells us that 
the Duke found the secret of cut- 
ting granite in the Egyptian style. 
This may be true, but the art is 
now lost. And whether the sand of 
Ethiopia or Pelusium polished the 
surface, whether the chemists har- 
dened the chisels, or softened the 
stone, for the engraver, there they /^^^^ 
stand as triumphs of an art which 
waited centuries for a name. In 
war or in peace the metal yielded 
to science, and even the best etch- 
ings of this day were foreshadowed 
on the battle-axes and homely tools 
of the Egyptians. 
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The mechanical arts have preserved the story of 
Egypt's greatness. With these the granite of Syene 
was moved and cut like the cedars of Lebanon, and 
left to bear a silent testimony, to the end of time, of 
the reign of Sethi, the Augustan age of the Nile land. 
At that time there was a temple cut from a solid block 
of granite which weighed not less than twelve hun- 
dred tons, and yet it was moved nine hundred miles 
from Elephantine to Buto in the Delta ! There were 
temples miles in circuit, and pillars eighty feet high, 
with lintel stones forty feet long ! There were also 
obelisks, monoliths (Plate I.), each one hundred and 
twenty feet in height! This would seem incredible, 
did not the ruins of others remain to this time, 
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like some of those at Thebes, which must have 
been one hundred and eighty feet high, and more 
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than sixteen feet square at their base ; or that of Shi- 
shak (Plate VII.), still standing, ninety-two feet high, 
weighing two hundred and ninety-seven tons, and 
brought one hundred and thirty miles. In Western 
Thebes is the mutilated statue of Rameses, which 
must have made a journey of not less than one 
hundred and thirty miles, and weighs more than 
eight hundred and eighty-seven tons. It lies as flat 
as Dagon in the temple ; and who shall restore it 
to its pedestal ? Who can move that solid mass of 
granite, broken as it is? The Arabs climb its sides, 
and cut their millstones from its shoulder, but scarcely 
leave a scar. How many men could bring it back 
to its old place beside Osiris with his folded arms ? 
What ponderous machinery moved this stone ? How 
was it quarried ? Silsilis, with all her streets, is 
silent, and Syene gives no answer. The lever, the 
wedge, and the inclined plane have passed away. 
Because the workmen sighed as they brought, after in- 
credible labor, one of these great stones to its journey's 
end, Herodotus tells us that it was abandoned. Such 
were their resources, that they would not use for a 
sacrifice what was given with a regret. Truly, their 
thoughts were proportionate to their works, and 
either were worthy of the land which gave them 
birth. Time in its turn has left these monuments, 
raised with so many sighs, to lie neglected at the 
doors of a later civilization, that they might show 
rather what has been than what should be accom- 
plished in the triumphs of mechanical art, when it 
is attained at the cost of suflFering. 

It is recorded in praise of Agamemnon, that he 
wore a breastplate of hard iron, and ornamented his 
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chariot-wheels at the siege of Troy with fine bronze. 
These may have been wonders to Homer. Yet the 
Egyptians made use of all the metals, and represented 
their colors perfectly in the paintings of the tombs. 
(Plate IV.) Indeed, what would seem impossible to 
a people who could cut the most wonderful signet- 
rings ? The magnifying-glass reveals no imperfections 
in them. Many are the tales of these rings. Among 
them we read of Amasis, the last of the prosperous 
kings of Egypt, who was united by treaties and friend- 
ship with Polycrates, tyrant of Samosa. His seal of 
emerald, engraved and set in gold, was the admiration 
of the world. But when Amasis told him to avert 
harm by throwing away the thing he loved most, he 
dropped it in the Nile. In a few days a fish of un- 
usual size was taken, and in it lay the ring. Upon 
this Amasis broke his treaty, saying the gods surely 
meditated some evil to so fortunate a man. 

Fragments of Egyptian glass have survived the rust 
and ruin of four thousand years. We may still see 
it stamped with the undisputed name of the Pha- 
raoh who reigned in the eighteenth dynasty, while in 
the tombs of far earlier date the process of its manu- 
facture is represented on the walls. Plate glass, and 
ground glass, interwoven with delicate gold threads 
and bright colors which struck through the vases 
without spreading or fading, delicate birds with the 
natural tints of their plumage, graceful animals, imi- 
tations of precious stones and beads, vases and cups 
with figures of the gods in brilliant garments, lines 
of blue and red and yellow wrought in curves or 
straight figures on green and white ground, are all 
preserved for our admiration. It is evident, also. 
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that every part of the glass ware, however delicate, 
was made separately, and nicely joined together. 
And beside these, gold figures, with ornamented 
wings, were set in cups of malleable glass, which 
Pliny says could be thrown violently on stone with- 
out breaking. 

The mariners who kindled their fires on the shores 
of Syria can hardly be regarded as the teachers of 
those swarthy Egyptians who, with a more potent 
wand, stood beside their furnaces on the natron lakes 
so many ages before. Nor yet 
were the Grecians or Etruscans 
the first to devise the beautiful 
contrast of shades, for on the 
tombs are hundreds of vessels 
represented, with graceful shapes 
and pleasing variety of colors. 

The application of these arts 
to daily life remains for another 
opportunity, but certainly none 
except such a writer as St. John 
will be ready to dispose of the 
Egyptians with a stroke of the 
pen, saying they were " a nest 
of priests and slaves." When we observe that all 
of these fragments of skill were used for the pub- 
lic good, and that the riches of the country were 
not obtained without great labor, we shall not be 
surprised to learn that the royal priests developed 
the resources of the country with a mild yet firm 
hand. The river during the summer flows in so 
deep a channel, that it is with difliculty the peo- 
ple obtain sufficient water for their daily use. To 
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insure a regular supply for these " poor of the land," 
King Moeris formed an artificial lake four hundred 
and fifty miles in circumference. Two pyramids rose 
from its centre three hundred feet high, bearing co- 
lossi on their summits. The depth of the water was 
more than two hundred and fifty feet, and the lake 
afforded such abundance of fish, that the Queen was 
supplied, from its income of forty thousand pounds 
sterling a year, with perfumes and clothes. These state- 
ments of Diodorus and Herodotus have been confirmed 
by many that followed them. Two immense canals 
also deserve notice. As their ruins are still to be seen, 
they are fortunately beyond dispute. One of these 
was three hundred and fifty miles long, extending from 
a short distance above modern Cairo to Farshoot, and 
another, one fourth that length, opened a way from 
the Red Sea to the Nile. This was in use during the 
inundation, and poured a volume of water, to the 
delight of the merchantmen, one -hundred feet wide 
and half a hundred in depth. Yet neither of these 
was mentioned by the Egyptian travellers of that 
day, as if they were of too slight importance to be 
recorded among greater works. The wealth and labor 
for such enterprises are never produced by a nation 
of slaves. 

Herodotus tells us that Egypt had a population 
of five million. In the province of Thebes and the 
eastern half of the Delta, there were two hundred and 
fifty thousand tenants of the crown of age to carry 
arms, while the western half numbered one hundred 
and sixty thousand more; and yet they supported a 
standing army of forty thousand men, or one soldier 
for every hundred of the inhabitants. One in ten was , 
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registered as a soldier, and served for three years at 
a time. There were also quite as many Greek and 
Lybian mercenaries and Phoenician mariners. How 
could a nation of slaves support this army, coming 
forth as it did from so small a country, to subjugate 
the known world? Their wars were long, and thou- 
sands were slain in battle ; yet the people sent forth 
army after army, and were never weary. No wonder 
the ancient historians regarded with mingled surprise 
and admiration this " nation of gods " ; for, although 
these desolating wars continued many thousand years, 
from the building of the Pyramids to the foreign in- 
vasion, the land was at that time famous for its abun- 
dance, and renowned for its new temples. Even 
when the Greeks and Romans had impoverished the 
country, and overthrown the royal dynasties, by the 
very impulse of former greatness the Egyptians raised 
lofty temples of which their conquerors were ignorant. 
These stand to-day in glory, while the Parthenon 
is shattered, and Jupiter Capitolinus lies in ruins. 
It was the last wave of enterprise which had swept 
over the land for forty centuries in unbroken succes- 
sion. It was the last effort of a great people, in- 
spired by a power which never knew of poverty in 
war or peace, who had persuaded themselves, during 
centuries of abundance, that their priests commanded 
the Daleth of the treasuries of omnipotence. 

The offices of priest and king were united, as in 
the days of Melchisedek, that each might check the 
tyrannies or enforce the virtues of the other. Their 
crowns differed from each other and from those of the 
gods in splendor, but not in shape; and the palaces 
were both temples and colleges. In this way the 
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people were taught that not only civil and ecclesias- 
tical, but even divine powers, belonged to their rulers, 
and the future world was foreshadowed in this, when 
the government which guided them was directed by 
wisdom, and used with mildness, and protected by 
power. A strong hand was everywhere felt in re- 
straining the restless and elevating the worthy. We 
know, from the records on the tombs, that the classes 
of professions within which each family was expected to 
confine itself were not like the arbitrary castes of the 
Hindoos. A single person had often both a military 
and a civil rank. One member of the family is not 
infrequently of a higher class than the others, and per- 
sons of different rank are represented as married to 
one another. It was more necessary than we are 
willing to believe, in our modern days of school edu- 
cation, for the people to have a definite 'place marked 
out for them. Yet, with perfect security of property 
and person, with open doors at home and undisturbed 
landmarks in the fields, there must have been, not 
only respect, but also love, for the law of their priest- 
king. Some travellers have covered up all the repre- 
sentations of civil life, as they are preserved on the 
walls, except the punishment of servants and execution 
of criminals. By such persons the learning of priests 
is confessed ; and from it the ignorance of the people 
is derived as a necessary consequence. Every one 
knows that great power, if it is secure, must rest upon 
intelligence ; and, as the lower classes ever work their 
way up through the grades of society, no government 
could stand for fifty centuries without that respect 
among the people which is as much higher than fear 
as a well-regulated government is superior to an arbi- 
trary tyranny. 
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Tacitus confirms this when he tells us, that, as 
Germanicus Caesar gazed in wonder on the ruins of 
Thebes, and asked the priests to read the hieroglyphics, 
they answered, " These record the greatness of a coun- 
try in which seven hundred thousand men bore arms, 
and made conquests among the Ethiopians, Lybians, 
Medes, Persians, Bactrians, Scythians, Syrians, Arme- 
nians, Cappadocians, Bithynians ; from all of whom 
tributes were obtained of gold, silver, ivory, and food 
enough to feed all Thebes." Side by side with these 
records were the deeds of Queen Scemiophra, one of 
the earliest sovereigns of Egypt. Certainly, the tur- 
bulence of rude chiefs, and the mutinies of still ruder 
soldiers, must have been restrained by an advanced 
civilization which reached every class, or such an army 
would not obey one who could not lead them, or 
serve one who could not display before them a daring 
which in those ages all nations demanded from their 
rulers. We hear nothing of ignorance and lawless 
independence among the lower subjects of the queen. 
They were taught the social elevation of women at 
"home, and they respected it on the throne. Who can 
doubt the energy and skill of such a government ? 
The bed of the Nile rises with the years, and after 
each inundation, along the temple walls may be traced 
the lines of its stately flow ; so these simple facts in 
the palace disclose the power and strength of that 
civilization which elevated the people, and flowed in 
the highways of daily life. 

The treatment of the insane is but an example of 
the kindness of the priests in every relation to the 
people. The paintings of the mutilated limbs of 
captives is called up to rebuke the victors ; but it is 
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to be remembered that the hands, in accordance with 
the custom of all early nations, were taken as trophies 
of the slain, while the living are brought bound, yet 
unharmed, into the temple. The Ptolemies are repre- 
sented as lifting by the hair a group of captives, yet 
who would consider such men as the Ptolemies cruel ? 
Even the slaying of victims before the gods is not 
pictured among the tombs, where the actual life of the 
day was recorded, but upon the temples, where they 
might appeal to that principle of terror which Gibbon 
says is so intimately connected with a sense of the 
sublime. It is not generous to select from the sym- 
bolic paintings of any people the most unreal of all 
its figures, to take them from their surroundings, 
and, ignoring their design, consider them as history. 
Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, that, among all the 
faithful representations of those early days, not one 
human sacrifice or maimed person is to be seen 
among the soldiers, the people, or the slaves. In 
a naval fight of Rameses III. the royal painter has 
left a group for the admiration of posterity, in which 
we see the people upon the shore and the ships has- 
tening to rescue their enemies from a sinking gal- 
ley. Such people would not be cruel at home, 
and the flowers which the victors brought into the 
temples after the war was ended were doubtless more 
grateful gifts than the bloody trophies of those they 
slew. 

Never did any people enter into sports and amuse- 
ments with more heart than the Egyptians. If the 
private houses had remained beside the great pal- 
aces, and the sombre background of mysterious rites 
and sacrificial ofi^erings had been illumined by the 
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Rameses and Queen. 



lights and shades of real life, many a jest would have 
survived, and they would have appeared as the most 
cheerful of nations. A romance is found in the funer- 
al papyri at Thebes, which 
may have been dimmed by 
the midnight tears of many 
a fair reader. The palace- 
temple of Meedenet Haboo 
at Thebes lifts the sombre 
curtain, and shows us Ra- 
meses II. unbending the se- 
vere tasks of royalty to play 
at draughts. The love of 
caricature appears in the most 
solemn processions, and in 
the most secluded places. Even the palace of Ra- 
meses II. is not spared, but the king becomes a 
lion, and plays with 
his queen, whom 
some artist has been 
induced by a rival 
to paint in an unen- 
vi able character. I n 
the tomb of Koo- 
met the Ethiopians 
who follow in the 
train of the queen 
have their hair plait- 
ed in most amus- 
ing style, and their tunic, made of a leopard's skin, is 
so arranged that an enormous tail hangs down behind 
for the next in the procession to step upon. The 
royal boats in the river run against one another so 
3 




Caricature of above. 
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suddenly, that one is pushed into the bank. The 
other, in retreating, strikes a third boat, overturn- 
ing the cakes and offerings from a lofty table upon 
the boatmen, who desert their oars to shelter their 
heads. 

It was well for Herodotus to dedicate his book on 
Egypt to Euterpe, the Muse who presided over wit 
and song ; and when Homer wished to give Jupiter a 
place of rest and amusement in the summer holidays, 
he very properly sent him for two weeks from the 
clouds of Olympus to the sunshine of the Nile ; and 
Neptune slyly refreshes himself, after the siege of 
Troy, among the flesh-pots of Egypt and the mellow 
wine of Moeris. The Greeks made great pretensions 
to antiquity, but when Sicily was scarcely known, and 
Italy was inhabited by barbarous savages, they looked 
across the sea to this land, and longed not only for its 
science and art, but also for its song and festivity. No 
nation knew so well how to make the most of luxu- 
ries. Gold and silver, jewels and fine clothes, were 
not enough. The quarries gave their alabaster, said 
Pliny, to make the jars in which delicious perfumes 
were sealed, so that they might escape slowly with 
delightful odor through the narrow mouths. Damas- 
cus sent the ottar of roses, which melted on the hand, 
and the Tigris and the Mediterranean supplied other 
perfumes, to be lavishly squandered at the feasts, 
although, while they were admired, they passed away 
bearing four hundred denarii of money with them ! 
No philosopher could be so absorbed in his studies 
that he could not dance and sing at these feasts. 
Even Isis danced with the gods, they said, and the 
singing women of Shishak were more numerous than 
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the choirs of Solomon and the daughters of Heman. 
On these old walls we see the goddess playing upon 
the harp and tambourine, as the painters of the Middle 
Ages have represented St. Cecilia and her maidens, as 
if they thought this love of song not out of place 
even in Christian cathedrals. 

Isis was the patron of harmony, and when the old 
musicians and grave philosophers came to study here, 
their hearts must have beat quickly with thoughts of 
home when the Epithalamia or wedding march was 
heard in the streets of the city ; or the famous thresh- 
ing song of the oxen came from the open door in 
autumn, keeping time to the creaking of the great 
rollers ; or the groups of peasants in the grape gath- 
ering shouted the " Linus," as they called it, or the 
Maneros in the wheat harvest was heard, year after 
year, for many a century. Alas ! the names of these 
songs are on the tombs, but their melody will never 
again resound in the fruitful fields. 

At the feasts every liberty was allowed. Bands of 
musicians were never wanting. The common people 
moved the sharp-sounding cymbals, and played the 
castanets, and struck the walls with maces which had 
hollow heads of brass, just as the Moors waked the 
echoes of the Alhambra. The pirouette and the light 
ballet delighted the applauding audience. No Italian 
groves or valleys ever heard such shouts as came 
from open windows in the streets of Memphis, when, 
in the height of the feast, animals were worshipped as 
gods, and the king came in disguised as a dog, with a 
cat for a fan-bearer. The " bal masque" always ended 
m a free use of wine, which sent some of the revel- 
lers home on the shoulders of their servants. This is 
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Reveller returning home. 



often represented on the tombs. The proverb of the 

Greeks, to " act like an 
Egyptian," that is, to be 
sly and gloomy, had no 
meaning in those days, 
for, as Xenophon says, 
they were of all persons 
most given to raillery. 
Diodorus adds, that their 
love of buffoonery was infinite. One writer even 
pretends to classify the different liquors by their 
effects and . excesses. ** Wine makes them lie on 
their face, but beer on their back." The modern 
Egyptians call their beer "booza," — a word whose 
origin may yet be found among their ancestors at 
the feasts in the days of Ositasin. 

Thus have we sketched, with a few rough outlines, 
the picture of ancient Egypt. By what means, in so 
remote an age, did this people influence the surround- 
ing nations ? It was not by war alone, which left the 
record on their walls with the marks of the chisel ; 
nor yet by those broken treaties which occupy so large 
a place in their history, and left to other generations 
only the silent fragments of influence. These have 
their significance, for we pass through them with sad 
longing, as the traveller wanders amid the torsos and 
broken groups of the Vatican. But it is rather by 
the quiet influence of commercial enterprise, upon 
which the sentence has never been written, " Dust to 
dust." 

No enterprise of modern times has surpassed the 
Egyptian. They explored the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean ; passed into Persia ; climbed the 
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mountains of Caucasus ; brought back from China 
its most curious wares, and left them in their tombs, 
showing the antiquity of the travellers by the very 
inferiority of the vases, since China had not then 
learned the art of making porcelain. Other travel- 
lers, not less daring, ascended the Nile to Coptos, 
and, by twelve days* journey through the desert, 
came at length to Berenice, and, when in June the 
dog-star rose, they pushed out bravely into the Red 
Sea. Thirty days passed, and the frankincense of 
Arabia greeted them. But Hippalus, the Columbus 
of the days of Shishak, committing himself to the 
trade-winds, left even Arabia behind, and found the 
coast of India after forty more days' sail, opening the 
port of Mirzius for weary mariners. Here, rich coin 
and articles of trade were buried by some merchants 
who never returned to claim their wealth, but left 
them to be found under the roots of a tree, after 
thirty centuries, by a stranger. It is not a little 
singular that the tide of civilization flows from Europe 
through this same route, although the time of passage 
is shortened, and no longer the merchants trade in 
ivory and slaves, in gold and apes. 

Among the ancient kings Necho II. stands foremost 
as a patron of the merchants. It was during his reign 
that the Mediterranean grew white with the wings of 
one fleet, while the Red Sea answered the oars of the 
other, across its entire length and breadth. Not many 
years had his ships passed through the great canal, 
from the river to the coast which lay to the east, 
before it was thought best to close its gates forever. 
Then the pilots were commanded to find another 
channel from the Red Sea to the Nile. They pushed 
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boldly southward along the shore, till the gold-mines 
of Egypt sank beneath the horizon, till Ethiopia no 
longer reached out her friendly bays, but their ships 
swept over an unknown sea. Every morning, when 
the sun rose, the sails cast a shadow from the masts 
straight before them, and strange hills were on their 
right, but still they pressed on, now with sails and now 
with oars. The third year finds them on their voyage. 
Three times they draw the willing keels high up on 
the sands, and sow the seed, and reap the harvest. 
Three times they fill the ships with bread, and creep 
along the shore. At length Gibraltar is passed, and 
the pillars of Hercules. The low and well-remem- 
bered hills of Africa lie on their right, and the after- 
noon sun points the masts homeward. And when the 
turbid Nile, rolling seaward, bore up their weather- 
beaten ship, not even the great boat of cedar, nearly 
five hundred feet long, dedicated to the god of 
Thebes, became half so famous as this frail bark. 




Boat, from one of the tombs. 



Their friends long since had given them up to. the 
shades, but now their story became the pride of a 
people and the boast of their historians, and the boat 
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was thought worthy of a place upon the tombs be- 
side the royal barges. 

Wherever such a people came, they bore the arts 
of their native land. The frequent colonies Egypt 
sent forth, as well as the travellers she received in 
later days, stamped upon the nations whose char- 
acters were then hardening in the years still more 
effectively the impress of her greatness. 

There is a tradition that the Cretans held the sea, 
but lost it long ere the siege of Troy. Upon the 
Egyptian monuments at Thebes, which were built 
more than twelve hundred years before Christ, at the 
very time that Professor Heeren thinks the Egyptian 
and Phoenician colonies came into Greece, there is 
represented a sea-fight between the Cretans and the 
Carians, who were the allies of Egypt. At this same 
time the race of Shepherd Kings, hated, among other 
reasons, for their bold and enterprising spirit, were 
expelled from the land, and most mysteriously dis- 
appear from history. May they not have conquered 
the Cretans by the aid of the Carians, and fled to 
Greece ? Herodotus believed that his native land 
owed all her glory to Egypt. Clenis and lamblichus 
and many other writers confess the same obligation. 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, some say, was born on 
the Nile ; and the Eleusinian mysteries were cradled 
on its banks. Even Solon, the great Athenian law- 
giver, comes to Naucratis with olive-oil, seeking corn 
and jewels and knowledge in exchange. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of Rome, whose 
finest galleys could hardly be compared with those 
of Ptolemy Philometer, with their forty banks of 
oars, decks four hundred and seventy-eight feet long. 
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and counting their rowers and soldiers by thousands. 
Many a Roman temple was built with money from 
Egypt, which yielded even under the indolent Ptol- 
emy, as Gibbon states, twelve million dollars yearly. 
Did the Romans boast their Lucrine lake ? Egypt 
had greater ones three thousand years before, and 
not only raised fish, but also fowl among the reeds, 
encompassing them with immense nets ! Caracalla 
had a temple of Isis, and purified the building and 
the college of the priests with water brought from 
the Nile to the Campus Martius, where it long stood, 
a wonder even in the Roman capital. The Emperor 
Domitian boasted of his roses from Memphis which 
blossomed on the Tiber. Virgil sang to the court 
of the resurrection, as a doctrine taught in Egypt. 
Cripples begged in the name of holy Isis at Rome, 
as they beg to-day at Cairo in the name of the holy 
Roman Virgin. Augustus prohibited the worship of 
Osiris and Serapis, yet he took the fable of the Styx 
and the boat of Charon direct from Egypt. (Plate 
IX.) The Romans affected to despise the Egyptians, 
and to recognize them as human beings only by their 
voice, yet their richest men consulted her physicians. 
Even Pliny sought the oculist Harpocrates, and Ci- 
cero wished no better assistance in sickness than the 
Egyptians could furnish. The fashionable young 
descendants of Romulus were wont to hum Egyp- 
tian tunes on the Via Sacra, and to praise the Egyp- 
tian actors who had inherited the wit of better days. 
The singing-boys at the suppers of rich merchants, 
the combatants most famous in the amphitheatres, 
did but echo the mirth which, after *so long a time, 
was now to die away among the hills of Rome ; while 
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more useful arts and great sciences, which lay at the 
foundations of society, were forgotten, although they 
were even at that time bearing up the greatness of 
the Italian nation, as they had once sustained the 
civilization of the Nile valley. 

The most celebrated myth of antiquity, the great 
Phoenix, or bird of Osiris, which ever sprang from its 
ashes, is traced back with undoubted confidence to the 
temples of Memphis. The Egyptian word for year 
was Baity which was also the name of a bird ; so that 
in the hieroglyphic or sacred writing the Bat was repre- 
sented by a palm-branch, and the letter / by a circle, 
and often by a bird. Thus, a year was spoken of as a 
palm-branch or bird, and the Greeks, fond of mystery, 
said, "This palm we call Phoenix, and this bird, return- 
ing after a long circle of time to earth, is also a Phoe- 
nix." The Romans added to the mystery, and said that 
the Phoenix disappeared for five hundred years in Ara- 
bia, where at length a new bird, having sprung from the 
old, embalmed its parent in spices, and brought it to the 
altars of the sun at Heliopolis. The early Christians 
saw in the feble an emblem of the resurrection, and 
we may with equal reverence behold it as the sym- 
bol of that influence which sprang from Memphis, 
and, reappearing in every land, leads us back to the 
shrines of Osiris. 

Even in our day there are a few heirlooms of the 
Nile. Our word ammonia reminds us of the oasis of 
Ammon ; nitre and alabaster and topaz and serpentine 
and emerald are Egyptian names. The skill of pro- 
ducing colors, — the chemistry of our day, — as well as 
all the Akhemicay or " Egyptian art," as the Arabs 
called it, came from the same source. Naphtha and 
4 
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anthracitCy the very word canopy y came thence, — a relic 
of those days when the Roman soldier bore the purple 
awning above the luxurious Anthony and Cleopatra. 

We see the Egyptian taste in our architecture. 
The Chinese give us summer-houses, the Italians our 
country-seats, the Romans our bridges and triumphal 
arches, and our forefathers of Normandy would rejoice 
in many of our churches. But, alas ! we have no fa- 
miliar place for the old Egyptians save our prisons 
and our tombs ! They have passed from our sight, 
but we surely ought to respect their memory. 

Our homes retain one custom which has passed 
through every age and every land unchanged. It is 
the bridal ring. The simple ring which the old 
Egyptian placed on the finger of his wife as a 
token of trust was adopted by the early Christians, 
since it bore the engraving neither of gods nor of 
sacrifices. The followers of St. Mark brought the 
custom to Europe. How touching, after five thou- 
sand years, is the ceremony, while we, forgetful of 
the many whom even love could not retain, place 
the ring on the hand of those we love, repeating the 
same words which were spoken in the early days of 
Egypt, " With all my worldly goods I thee endow." 

Three thousand years before the Bishop of Rome 
thought he could claim the keys of St. Peter, the 
Egyptian priest boasted to the faithful the title of the 
" appointed keeper of the two doors of heaven," and 
held in Theban temples the rude key, as if the Daleth 
was reflected for him as a bow in the clouds from 
the field of science to the upper sky of religion. 
Nor is the shaving of the head or the use of tapers 
modern. The figure of the Virgin on the Crescent 
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was far from being new in the days of Murillo. 
The form of Venus rising on the new moon was 
old in the days of Virgil. In the morning of the 
world the beautiful Isis rose in the sky as an em- 
blem of the glorious season of the spring. 

I have somewhere seen it said that the civil year of 
three hundred and sixty-five days was in constant use 
at least thirteen hundred and twenty-two years before 
Christ, and the three divisions of seed-time and sum- 
mer and inundation were again divided into weeks, or, 
as it was then written, V. K. But how little could the 
Pharaohs retain the flying days, or place upon them 
enduring characters ! They hated the white races, 
and respected only the dark ones ; but time has re- 
versed that judgment, and their riches and science have 
passed into other hands. Jacob has received the bless- 
ing meant for Esau. In the distance, beyond human 
research and inquiry, lie the springs of life which en- 
rich every age through which they flow. We cannot 
tell whence they came, but it is enough for us that we 
can recognize them, and with grateful hearts approach 
the threshold of the land of Egypt, — the Daleth 
OF THE NATIONS, — gleaning in various fields a few 
seeds of those harvests which were scattered far and 
wide from the valley of the Nile. 
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CHAPTER II 



Alexandria 



ON the morning of the fifth day from Malta, 
there rises in the east a faint star. It shines 
' above the cradle of civilization, and leads us 
to Egypt. The purple sky fades into a bright yellow ; 
the long, low line of the coast appears ; and presently, 
the palm-groves throw theii; green boughs across the 
clear disk of the rising sun. Alexandria lies before us. 
The broad bay opens at our feet. It is broken here 
and there with reefs, and enclosed on the north by a 
promontory, where the light we have watched still 
struggles with the day, upon the site of that famous 
tower of the Ptolemies which was among the seven 
wonders of the world. Through these channels the 
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timid Phoenicians fled from wind and wave to claim 
the protection of Homer's old sea-god, who here 
blew oft his wreathfed horn. 

'' A ^ithful seer, the Ancient of the deep, 
Immortal Proteus, the Egyptian, haunts 
Those shores, familiar with all ocean's gulfi, 
Neptune*8 attendant e^er.** 

Many centuries after them comes the galley of Caesar, 
throbbing with the impulse of a hundred impatient 
oars, yet moving too slowly toward the colonnades 
of Cleopatra's palace, which, like long ranks of marble 
sentinels, in silence guard the grateful shore. Here 
we also come, our ship impelled with the feverish 
haste of a Western world, to lie beside the entrance 
to the Nile valley, with its Heliopolis and Memphis 
and Thebes. Something like reverence has taken the 
place of the eagerness with which we have entered the 
cities of Europe. Here we may look for nothing fa- 
miliar, not even for the respectful friendship which the 
temples of Greece and Rome have acquired in the 
long school-days, but only for silence, and mystery, 
and darkness. 

The shouts of a self-satisfied pilot break in on our 
reverie. The wisdom of Mohammed and the valor 
of Saladin are in his estimation a trifle, compared with 
his own greatness. His weapons would furnish the 
Tower of London with antique armor. But with all 
this he does not fail to beg for "bucksheesh," which 
we are told is the "open sesame" for every golden 
treasury among the twice forty thousand thieves of 
Egypt. Alas ! the enchantment is wearing off with 
the dawn. The custom-house officer kindly tells us 
that all travellers "give little piasters." The porters 
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demand a token of our generosity. The donkey-boys, 
after trying in vain to pull us in pieces, request 
something for sparing our lives, and dragomans — or 
the factotum of Eastern life, the interpreters, guides, 
commission-merchants, contractors, and legal robbers 
— inform us how small a sum will satisfy them for 
taking charge of our luggage. 

We come out into the street. There is a dexterous 
movement, a slight lifting as if by an earthquake, a 
donkey is driven beneath us, and we are oiF at a head- 
long gallop. The dogs bark, the boys shout, the very 
Turks smile. The awkward, shuffling camels look 
down upon us in pity. The women, bearing water- 
jars on their heads, applaud, and we alone cannot un- 
derstand the amusement of the ride. At length the 
great square of the Frank or European quarter is 
gained, and we are landed at the door of the hotel. 
The donkey-boy assures us that no one ever rode so 
well on " his American donkey, called Yankee Doodle, 

'cause he goes like ." Then follows an address 

in Arabic to the bystanders, evidently in our honor ; 
for, amid the trumpet voice of the triumphant beasts 
and the applause of the people, we retire in glory 
to sympathize with Alexander, who first conquered 
Bucephalus, and afterwards Egypt. 

The three wonders of Alexandria lie outside the 
city, like the feet of a tripod. On the north are 
the poor catacombs, with a proud name, worn and 
ruined by the restless waves. These are called the 
Baths of Cleopatra ! On the opposite side of the city 
are the two obelisks which once adorned the temples 
of Heliopolis, but are now sadly out of place amid 
the poverty and dampness of a sea town. One of 
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these has fallen, and the other is wasting away in the 
unfriendly air. Mohammed Ali offered them to the 
English, but did not propose to take them across the 
Mediterranean. What a home-sick look would they 
have before the Royal Exchange in London ! How 
would the fogs and storms of the North Sea become 
the stately sacrifice which Osirtasin made to the clear 
sky and powerful sun of the land of Osiris ! What a 
descent from their grandeur would it be if they should 
still retain their name of "Cleopatra's Needles," for 
some Pickwick societies to prove therefrom the indus- 
try and home life of the dark-eyed queen ! Shakespeare 
would lose ground, and Antony become an injured 
man. Some antiquarian, having discovered that he 
bore a " skoinos " through Asia, and finding that the 
word skein is derived from "skoinos," — both a Greek 
and Egyptian word for reeds, from which twine or 
thread was made, — would represent Antony, not with 
a sceptre of reeds, but holding skeins of silk for the 
needle-loving Cleopatra as her barge swept down the 
Cydnus to the music of a hundred instruments. 

The third of this triad of relics — on which the 
guides respond to all your questions after the manner 
of the oracles of Egypt, "Bucksheesh" — is a "name- 
less column " standing on the west of the city. The 
guide-books think some one must have placed it there ! 
But beyond this they cannot agree. Its unfinished 
capital and crumbling foundations are commentaries 
on the vanity of all such monuments. Whether it 
was a fragment of a portico, or bore a statue, or was 
a " look-out," every one indulges in his own opinion, 
which fortunately none can dispute. Some English 
sailors insisted upon the most ingenious theory ; for. 
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having fastened a cord to the summit by means of a 
kite, they climbed to the top, and proved that it was 
made for a cool, summer dining-table, and the depres- 
sion in the centre of the capital was never intended 
for a statue, but to boil eggs ! 

A short distance from this pillar are the remains 
of an exceedingly ancient Greek church. The Pasha, 
learning that coins were found in its vicinity, com- 
menced to remove the rubbish. His researches were 
in vain, and he wished that all others should fail ; so 
he stationed a guard at its entrance, and thus gave 
back the chambers to the rain and dust. A few pias- 
ters send the guards to their knitting, and we pass into 
the vestibule to rest on the semicircular seat of stone, 
as many a Christian had before us, learning from the 
rude painting, of " Christ feeding the Five Thousand," 
to leave all anxious care for the morrow at the thresh- 
old of his place of worship. A rude but graceful 
scallop-shell is carved above the seat. In the long 
passages, like the catacombs of Rome, opening from 
every side are niches cut in stone to receive the de- 
parted worshippers, who thus become more silent but 
more eloquent preachers than the priests. The room 
beyond is the church itself, nearly fifteen feet square. 
Angels guard the entrance, and above us are the out- 
stretched wings of cherubim, like the winged globes of 
more ancient temples. Upon the walls are figures of 
saints and good men, and, in brighter colors than the 
rest, as it seemed by their number and the unusual 
care displayed in their labor, are doubtless the Apos- 
tles. There is something about them that bears the 
impression of truth ! What a gallery of portraits ! 
Dresden has no hall so full of interest. Great painters 
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enriched the German, but great men have blessed the 
Egyptian city. There were no titles upon the por- 
traits which we could read, but we were looking upon 
the faces of martyrs, who, without giving a name 
to history, have sent the lines of their influence 
through all nations, like the child*s parallels of lati- 
tude, which have no end, though they embrace the 
world. One of these may have been the portrait of 
St. Mark painted from the Apostle himself. There 
can be little doubt that he came here very early in 
the history of the Church, as George Herbert says : 

*< Now with the cross, as with a staff, alone, 
Religion, like a pilgrim westward bent. 
Knocking at all doors ever as she went. . . . 
To Egypt first she came." 

Until within two centuries, no Christians have lived 
in Alexandria since the Saracens stormed the city twelve 
hundred years ago. But this ruin is more than two hun- 
dred years old. Before the Saracens came, during the 
days of Theodosius, the Christians were too powerful 
and rich, after destroying the temple and image of 
Jupiter Serapis, to hide away in such a place. Doubt- 
less it was in the twilight of Christianity, as it followed 
the sun westward, that, with timid steps, the followers 
of St. Mark came to conceal themselves from the per- 
secutions at Jerusalem, among the humble congrega- 
tions of Alexandria. Then, if Epiphanius and many 
others be correct, St. Mark taught and died here, 
during the reign of Nero, and doubtless often wor- 
shipped in this church ! 

We are again beneath the great pillar, looking along 
the avenues of tall sycamores, and. over the mounds, 
for some trace of the ancient city. Far away to the 
5 
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south and cast glistens the canal which brings the far- 
off Nile to the doors of the city. Two hundred and 
fifty thousand men repaired this -great canal in one 
year, but scarcely one half survived the labor. Eu- 
ropean civilization, grafted upon Mussulman igno- 
rance, repeats in Egypt the failures of Greece and 
Spain. In the distance, on the north, rise the slender 
obelisks. The city itself, as if dreading the reproach 
of its former site, clusters about the promontory, and, 
pressing out into the domains of the old desert on the 
west, draws a faint line along the Mediterranean. 

These ruins are not that Alexandria which was in 
its decline when the Roman monk Augustine landed 
in Kent, as a missionary to the Saxons. This is not 
the famous city which the Arabs came out of Arabia 
to conquer, as the Crusaders hastened to Jerusalem, 
or the Greeks to Troy. This is not the city which 
held the key to Egypt when the ministers of the infant 
autocrat, Epiphanes, without army or treasuries, threw 
it into the hand of the Romans to save it from the 
kings of Lycia and Macedon. This is not the city 
which was the glorious capital of science for eight 
centuries under the Ptolemies, when Euclid gave his 
problems to the world, Aratus sang, Apollonius and 
Lucian, the Voltaire of the ancients, wrote ; when 
Clemens Alexandrina and Justin Martyr and Origen 
held schools of learning ; when, Athens having lost her 
genius with her liberty, and Rome being as yet a rude 
town, all the learning of the world was entertained by 
her hospitality. In those days another Alexandria lay 
spread out like a map beneath this column. It is this 
city we would visit. 

For fifteen miles extend the walls. Amid incessant 
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wars and distant conquests, its population of free- 
men twice outnumbers that of Attica. The proud 
Alexandrian leads us by a winding stairway to the 
roof of the temple of Pan, which rises like a cone on 
the eastern quarter of the city. Beneath us the two 
main streets cross each other at right angles. They 
are one hundred feet wide, the great thoroughfares 
of six hundred thousand inhabitants. Far to the 
south, beyond the palaces and warehouses and vast 
temples, at which even the Ephesians wonder, is a 
colonnade of marble. It is the entrance to the Ne- 
cropolis, whose splendid tombs rise from the small 
trees and, white sand like the mirage of a celestial 
city. Lake Mceris glistens on the south, and along 
its shores are the gardens of the wealthy. The pale 
green palm-groves, the light mulberry, the fresh green 
fig-trees, the rich vineyards, with here and there a villa 
and palace, in tropic splendor lie close to the silent 
and barren desert. The Hill of Therapeutae appears 
not far off, where the monastic Jews live without 
companions or servants ; dining together but once 
in fifty days, and existing on the papyrus plant sea- 
soned with salt, varied now and then, on feast-days, 
with the luxury of water-cresses ! 

Farther to the north are the promenades of the 
citizens, with the refreshing shade of wide-spreading 
sycamores. Here the nobles, accompanied by their 
fan-bearers, are seen in the cool afternoon, with purple 
robes, and rings which are changed to suit the season. 
Among them stands the Jewess, half beggar, half for- 
tune-teller, exchanging her knowledge of astrology for 
gold. The gay Alexandrian rolls by in his chariot. 
The sedate philosophers, lost in study, are borne in 
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the palanquin. The musicians stand by the places 
where three paths meet, or sing under the shadow 
of the groves. And the Egyptian flower-girls, with 
hands full of the roses of Mareotis, and the smiles 
of the " old god Nilus," press about the carriages of 
the nobles. 

On the west is the sea, and the great Pharos, 
four hundred and fifty feet high, with the light of its 
fires shining over the waves for a hundred miles. 
Beneath it arc moored the strange ships and rude 
barges. Forests of masts mingle with the gay stand- 
ards of ambassadors and kings, and the little boats ply 
back and forth laden with the riches of every clime. 
Among them is a small skiflF urged by a single rower 
between the triremes and merchantmen. It contains 
a veiled figure and a servant. They hurry past the 
temple of Neptune, which opens its doors for the vo- 
tive oflFerings of the restored sailors. They hasten 
by the great buildings, the fortified granaries, and the 
citadels. They have disappeared in a humble house. 
Soon the servant comes forth alone, with a bale of 
cloth, as it seems, upon his back. He staggers under 
his load, and, passing the guard, comes at length into 
the apartments of Caesar's palace. It is ApoUonius 
bearing Cleopatra into the presence of the Emperor ! 

Four miles north of the city glitter the temples and 
buildings of Nileopolis, where the art of Greece and 
the wealth of Egypt have lifted a great metropolis 
from the desert. The hippodrome, with its tiers of 
benches, receives thousands of spectacles of the pleas- 
ure-loving Egyptians. There is the gymnasium, 
surrounded by its cool porticos, full of the wrestlers 
and boxers waiting for the hour of struggle, and 
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near them are the temples crowded with priests, and 
the palaces filled with life and gayety. 

But who can imagine the splendor of the city itself? 
Its streets are thronged with beasts of burden. Every 
race of people, from the dark Nubians and darker 
Ethiopians to the swarthy Jew, the frowning Egyptian, 
the sun-browned Arab, the lively Greek, the solemn 
Persian, and the simple Syrian, pass to and fro, through 
its gates, from dawn till dark. On the steps of the 
temples the crier calls to the people to join in the 
celebration of the mysteries of I sis : " All ye, who are 
-clean of hands and pure of spirit, come to the sacri- 
fice ! " The priests mingle with the crowd unnoticed, 
so accustomed have the people become to the dress and 
mask of Kneph, and the face of Thoth. Others carry 
a torch in mid-day in honor of the god Ra, the sun, 
while his procession surrounds the altars, and sweeps 
into the silent and sombre temples. At the south- 
eastern quarter of the city a troop of maidens come 
out from the temples of Ceres and Proserpine, which 
Philadelphus had built, to teach the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, and in their hands are sacred baskets of flowers. 
Their white robes are untouched as they pass gently 
through the crowd, singing hymns, and crying, " Sin- 
ners, away, or keep your eyes on the ground, keep 
your eyes on the ground." 

Now and then a great popular tumult sounds 
through the city. There is a mob, and the beautiful 
Hypatia, daughter of Theon, the mathematician, is 
slain ; or Catherine, the accomplished and lovely 
maiden, is borne away by the martyr-loving angels ; 
or some gray-bearded Christian falls in the dust ; or 
the soldiery are roused to fury by the killing of some 
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sacred animal ; or possibly the students of rival phi- 
losophers have met, and appeal from arguments to 
blows, in which the people join, alike careless of the 
occasion or result. 

Statues of great men, of gods and goddesses, adorn 
every street, and Cline, the cup-bearer, stands at each 
corner. Generous porches of marble invite to the 
baths. Gigantic colonnades reach from the sea to the 
Gate of Canopus, from the Gate of the Sun to the Gate 
of the Moon. There are the famous temples of Serapis 
and Osiris Apis ; the Claudian Museum, where a vain 
Emperor compelled the teachers to read in public once 
a year his works on Etruria and Carthage ; the enor- 
mous libraries which have collected in many ages seven 
hundred thousand volumes ; the royal palaces, where 
were stored the books which Antony gave to Cleo- 
patra ; or the library founded by the orator and states- 
man, Demetrius, after his banishment from Athens. 
Then there are halls, with their promenades and gar- 
dens and galleries and refectories, supported by special 
revenues of the princes, who are sometimes heathen and 
often Christian, where the Scriptures and Greek writ- 
ings are alike transcribed. On every side are colleges, 
in which grammarians and critics study and advance 
every art ; or Judaism and Platonism (the angels of 
God and daughters of men) are united ; or Gnosticism 
is cherished ; or Erasisthatus perfects the art of anat- 
omy, and prepares the way for Herophilus and Hippoc- 
rates and Galen ; or Ctesippus invents the water-engines 
to irrigate the land, and water-clocks to take the place 
of sun-dials after sunset, and leaves a name high in 
science, although he was at first only known as the 
son of a barber. The city is full of buildings, mon- 
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uments, and temples, numbering four thousand pal- 
aces, four thousand baths, twelve thousand shops, 
four hundred theatres, and the houses of the lower 
classes, which were built of clay, and more endan- 
gered by rain than fire. This is the city of Alex- 
andria, the pride of mediaeval Egypt. 

The enterprise of the city was not exhausted in the 
dark labyrinths of Egyptian mysteries, or brilliant wit 
of lively Greek fancies, but applied its science to the 
building of canals, leading to a series of immense cis- 
terns under all the city, and a system of drains sucti 
as Rome, with her Cloaca Maxima, might envy. 

The bright vision has passed away. The voices 
that gave it the sound of cheerfulness, and the hands 
that raised it from the silent desert, have alike been 
numbered with the distant past. It has faded like the 
mantle on which Alexander planned its greatness, and 
the years have covered the very ruins with the sand of 
the desert or the waves of the sea. Here and there 
the hills display the broken pottery of poor villages. 
A fragment of the old streets, a broken column or 
shattered capital, and a creaking water-wheel lifting 
the jars of water from the cisterns, which are built 
two stories high on arches and pilasters (page 28), are 
all that is to be seen of ancient Alexandria. Timon 
has long since ceased to ridicule its palaces in satire 
or tragic verse, and the ** court-fed philosophers" no 
more quarrel in the "coops of the Museum." The 
golden age of poets, the brazen age of critics, and the 
iron age of conquerors, — of Apollos mighty in Scrip- 
ture, and Aristophanes versed in Homer, and Achilles, 
resistless with his conquering legions, — have passed 
away. Alexander thought he was a god in this city. 
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It received his golden tomb only to exchange it 
for one of stone, and he has become less than the 
slave of to-day. The rich offerings of Augustus and 
Caracalla, which should have made his burial-place 
the Westminster Abbey of Egypt, only tempted the 
spoilers. Cleopatra, whose sweetness and gayety con- 
quered the ambition of brave Pompey after he was 
thrice crowned in the Capitol of Rome, who spoke in 
their native tongue with all her ambassadors, Greek 
and Egyptian, Troglodytic, Hebrew, Arabic, and Sy- 
riac, no more spreads her silken sails on the sea, or 
holds the midnight hours of revel in the fallen Bru- 
chion. The books of the great library of priceless 
value, at the command of Caliph Omar, — who said 
they were evil if contrary to the Koran, and useless if 
like it, — for six months heated the water for the four 
thousand baths. The life of seven hundred thou- 
sand weary brains warming the callous feet of slaves ! 
Extremes had met. Those who built these halls 
did not cherish that doctrine of eternity which the 
Thebans so much revered. Too large to escape the 
floods of conquest, yet not grand enough to defy 
its power, even the ruins of Alexandria did not 
escape the vandalism of the Arabs. The twenty- 
two centuries of its ancient history have left noth- 
ing but dust and silence. 

Far away from the Rosetta Gate, on the east, are 
mounds of rubbish, following each other for miles, 
till they sink away like waves in the desert. Marble 
and granite and alabaster lie half buried in the sand, 
which hastens with low, busy sound to cover the re- 
nowned city from the sight of men. The sea also, 
like an ally of Rome and Constantinople, which were 
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once rivalled here, is now plotting its destruction. 
It constantly undermines and washes away the high 
bank. As one walks along the beach and looks 
above him, he sees the remains of each successive 
generation, the carefully preserved geology of the 
city. There are piers and broken arches of some 
temple, and above them in the soil are the empty 
wine-jars, such as the old Egyptians left as a pat- 
tern for the merry Pompeians. Still higher is a 
drain, and the following generation seems 
to have left the ruins of a paved street. 
Above this is the cellar of a house. For 
how many centuries have they been hid 
from sight ? A human skeleton, which 
had evidently not been embalmed, is just 
ready to fall into the sea, whose surface ^»"«J^- 
its owner had perhaps often vexed with the oar, 
and dragged with the net. No gentle hand had 
thus laid it aside uncared for, and could it speak, 
we might hear of some midnight murder in the 
days of the Ptolemies ! What mockery had the 
fresh, strong waves in their song! 

We gain a new idea of the antiquity of Egypt 
when we reflect on the many long centuries which 
have passed since this city, which received her learn- 
ing, and scattered it among all the nations, has been 
neglected. Perhaps, like Volney, we are tempted 
to say that we did not come to see a later Greek 
city. Truly, Alexandria was young when Memphis 
was in her dotage, yet to our world how old does 
she seem ! Romulus had not watched the flight of 
the birds on the Palatine when she sprang into life. 
The stream of learning flowed through her gates to 
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the land of Greece, when as yet Etruria was a lair 
of wild beasts. 

Alexandria cherishes the liberal spirit of its founder, 
who placed the temple of I sis beside that of his 
father's gods. There is no definite character stamped 
on the city. The confusion of the new world 
and the poverty of the old mingle. The Franks at- 
tempt the Saracenic style of building, and the Pasha 
favors the European. The wide streets end in narrow 
bazaars, and the glass windows of the shops stand 
beside the lattice of the harems. The native soldiers 
are dressed like English recruits, and the London 
bankers like the Pashas of Bagdad. All races of men, 
in every imaginable costume, fill the streets. Every 
shade of complexion, from noon to midnight, from 
Russia to Ethiopia, throngs the bazaars. You think 
you have reached that place where two seas of civiliza- 
tion meet, and are likely to make shipwreck of your 
imagination. But it is necessary to remember that this 
is not the city of the Ptolemies, but of the Moslems ; 
not Alexandria, but Iskandereah. You behold the 
energy and shrewdness of the West, ill at ease in the 
costume of the East, speaking every language and 
understanding none beyond the necessities of trade. 

Yet shall any one complain of innovations, when by 
these he escapes weary days of plodding along the 
canal, and creeping by the banks of the Delta ? Who 
will not confess an exultant feeling as he thinks of a 
railroad out of Alexandria, though it sounds strangely 
to add, to Cairo and the Pyramids? We leave our 
boat to come after us, and sit quietly in one corner of 
our steam-carriage, which is so much swifter than the 
dromedaries of Midian. The Moslems draw up their 
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feet beneath them, as if disdaining to angle for com- 
fort ; wise as emirs ; blossoming like cacti into brilliant 
turbans. The steam-whistle startles the sea-gulls in 
the harbor of Eunostus, " the safe return." The cars 
thunder along the southern shore of Lake Mareotis, 
above the ruins of convents ; and the glorious palms 
wave their feathery leaves, whispering to us of Euer- 
getes and the great Epiphanes, of Sulyman and Ha- 
roun al Raschid. The pageant of many nations and 
ages in motley procession comes out to meet us from 
the land of the past. Heroes and kings, scholars and 
poets, remind us of their antiquity. They beckon to 
us, but we will not delay. Their name is legion, and 
we despair of bringing the order of time out of the 
confusion of their history. A more venerable priest- 
hood, and more stately altars, await us. As we has- 
tened from Malta, with its promise of " the Orient," 
to the land of the sunrise, and rejoiced when we saw 
its first light contending with the stars, so we has- 
ten from the uncertain sounds of Alexandria to the 
richer and nobler realities of the world's morning, 
where the lights of its temples at Heliopolis and 
Thebes and Philae seem to belong to the time when 
" the morning stars sang together," and the voices of 
its worship to the simple joy and harmony of the 
sons of "the One God." Thus the spirit of the city 
creeps over us, and, half asleep, we repeat the philos- 
ophy of Caliph Omar : If Alexandria has only that 
which Upper Egypt keeps for us, why delay ? and 
if it has anything different, we did not come to see it. 
Certainly, we are happy to be on our way beyond 
the portico of Egypt, into the valley of the Nile. 



CHAPTER III 

Heliopolis 

" The gods confound the man who fint found out 

How to distinguish hours I 

Who in this place set up a sun-dial, 
To cut and hack my days so wretchedly 

Into small portions 

The town 's so full of these confounded dials, 

The greatest part of its inhabitants, 

Shrunk up with hunger, creep along the streets.** 

PUutus^ 224 B. C, 

A FEW miles from Cairo on the east is the 
Obelisk of Heliopolis, and on the west is the 
Pyramid of Cheops. These monuments guard 
the entrance to the ancient land of Egypt. The one, 
rising from a garden and overlooking broad grain- 
fields, gives its letters as a shelter to the insects, who 
in return fill the air with pleasing murmur. The other 
'stands in the silent, lifeless desert. The obelisk 
adorned a college, and still retains the titles of its 
founder, and the praise of that learning which survives 
the ruins of many of the very systems of philosophy 
which took their foundations from its declining tem- 
ples. The Pyramid towers to-day, as it has always, 
over a Necropolis. Its many stones are silent. There 
is light in Heliopolis, the "sun city," but crowded 
Memphis still loves the darkness. 

The Greeks gave the name of Heliopolis to the 
temples which the Romans called Baalbec, the He- 
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brews, Bethshemesh, and the Egyptians, Ein Ra. In 
this generous tribute of a name, each nation has ac- 
knowledged, in its own language, that the most simple 
and pure, as well as the earliest, form of idolatry came 
into the world in this " house of the sun." An un- 
broken sound of praise has followed the rising of Ra, 
from Persia to Peru ; but in Heliopolis he received 
the first and most complete worship, giving a title 
to the greatest race of sovereigns, the Pha-ra-ohs of 
Egypt, and was regarded in the field and the home 
as " Lares and Penates." Never did he hide the 
splendor of his countenance in a veil of mist, nor 
permit a single cloud to dim the golden hue of the 
sky, as he came each day down the mountains of Si- 
nai, rejoicing like a strong man to run a race. So 
earnestly did the people cling to the service of this 
god, that even in the tombs of Tel el Armana the 
queen and royal children are represented as offering 
prayers and kneeling reverently before the sun, while 
the beams he spreads over them terminate in hands 
which shower benedictions ; and when Amenophis IV., 
the Cromwell of Egypt, broke all the other images, 
and sent the treasures of every York Minster about 
doing good, he spared the temples of Ra. 

It was a natural suggestion to the priests, that the 
Author of life and light alone should quicken the mind 
and illumine the understanding of his children, and for 
this reason also they worshipped the Angel of Light, 

''Who, from the time 
Those heavens began their march sublime, 
Hath, first of all the starry choir, 
Trod in his Master^s steps of fire.*' 

Heliopolis became both a temple of the sun and a 
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college of the priests. It was to Egypt what Hei- 
delberg is to Germany, and Athens to Greece. The 
student was at home in its shady cloisters. Here 
Plato, coming from the death-bed of Socrates, learned 
the doctrine of the soul's immortality, and, when it 
was his turn to depart, left his mantle to Jesus, son 
of Sirach. Here Paganism made its last stand against 
Christianity, and, like a morning star, faded before a 
brighter: sun, and disappeared, in the very place whence 
it has enlightened a nation, and shed its lustre through 
the world. Ichonuphys lectured, and Eudoxus spent 
sixteen months in a careful study of his doctrines, in 
this place. Here also the prophet Jeremiah came ; 
and the very sternness of the massive architecture 
seemed to enter his soul, until, with the spirit of an 
iconoclast, he prophesied that a greater one should 
'^ break also the images of Bethshemesh that is in 
the land of Egypt." 

Long before Roman and Greek scholars had crowded 
its halls, or ever the footsteps of the Jewish proph- 
ets echoed along its chambers, came a young and 
adopted son of Pharaoh, that he might learn all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. The massive obelisks, 
tipped with brass, pleased him, and the old sphinxes, 

brought from Syene, 
welcomed him as he 
passed through their 
long avenues. The no- 
bles flocked out from 
the gates, and even 
Poti-pherah, the high- 
priest, stood in his 
robes of dignity to re- 
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ceive the prince. A few years passed away. The boy 
became a young man, and bright flowers, whose seeds 
he had found among the grain of ancient lore, began 
to blossom for him in the gardens of Heliopolis. 
The vast halls and majestic approaches now lost their 
awe in a deeper passion. The royal ring, the choice 
robes, and the second chariot in the land were forgot- 
ten, as he walked back and forth under the shadow of 
this monument. When the day had passed over the 
court at Memphis, and the Pyramids, throwing long 
shadows across the Nile, pointed to a faint star 
which was gleaming on the top of a certain obelisk, 
he welcomed the signal, and blessed the omen, as he 
hastened his chariot across the plain. He knew that 
Heliopolis had a greeting for him which was richer and 
more winning than the reverence of princes. Its stores 
were of more value to him than the granaries which 
threw open their doors to the seven years of plenty. 
The feelings which stirred his heart there were deeper 
than when the ten brethren came down from famished 
Syria to buy corn for their aged father. There was 
sweeter music in these halls than in the choirs of Isis 
in the temples of Memphis ; for here Asenath, daugh- 
ter of Poti-pherah, priest of On, waited for Joseph. 

Has not Dante made Florence eloquent with the 
name of Beatrice ? Does not Fiammetta seem to 
linger for Boccaccio in the twilight of the cathedrals 
at Naples ? Is St. Paula forgotten in her convent at 
Bethlehem, where she made even the cell of Jerome 
cheerful ? Has not the love of Joseph for Asenath 
added a smile to the sunshine of these fields, and 
given a sad though touching interest to this solitary 
stone, which looked down on them so often in the 
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quiet evening ? Sombre rites and mysterious mythol- 
ogy and profound learning are but the background for 
such lore as this. The long trains of noisy workmen, 
the caravans laden for Persia and Assyria, the vast 
armies, and the royal processions which were constantly 
moving by these gates to and from Memphis, the 
metropolis of Egypt, are forgotten as we remember 
Asenath and Joseph. Long may the obelisk remain 
to throw its shadow into the past. Let the green 
fields ripen about it, and the tamarisk weave with the 
willow-blossom a garland at its feet. Let the birds 
sing sweetly here, and the bees murmur at home in its 
solemn old letters. When Cairo is in ruins, and the 
Pyramids have crumbled, — when the heirs of those 
philosophers, whose feeble light glimmered in the stone 
chambers whose walls the hot noon had turned into 
fire, are groping for words and names, — let the traveller 
take courage ; for he seeks not in vain the home life of 
this ancient people, while this obelisk stands to quicken 
his footsteps, as the snowy peaks of Hermon glisten 
for the pilgrims hastening across the desert to the 
cool gardens and marble fountains of Damascus. 

Before almost every gateway of Egypt stood the 
obelisks, and yet no one has shown clearly what was 
their design. That they had a definite meaning and 
use, none can doubt. The labor bestowed upon them ; 
their antiquity, often, like that of Heliopolis, surviv- 
ing a hundred and twenty generations and seven 
races of men ; the reverence paid to them for three 
thousand years, in their position so near the temple, 
within the dromos or streets of sphinxes ; and espe- 
cially the care with which every other part of the temple 
was so arranged as to signify something to the proces- 
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sions during the festivals, — all convince us that they 
had their peculiar use. Abdallatif, the historian of 
Bagdad, tells us of colossal sphinxes and countless in- 
scriptions ; Strabo, the Roman, of porticos and halls ; 
and Herodotus describes Heliopolis as one of the four 
most famous cities whose learned and numerous priest- 
hood swayed the entire land, and drew to themselves 
the students of all countries. But when they might have 
spoken of the significance of these obelisks, they are 
silent. The brass-pointed shaft awakens their wonder, 
but does not reflect its light into their descriptions. 

<^ Would that yon orb, whose matin glow 
Thy listless eyes so much admire, 
Did lend thee something of his fire 1 ** 

Fortunately we know that the word obelisk in the 
Egyptian language is " the finger of the sun." It 
has a peculiar meaning in this temple of Ra, with 
its lofty and frail outline, surviving so strangely the 
destruction which has overtaken the thickest walls and 
strongest columns. It rises seventy feet above the 
plains. Year by year the river has lifted the soil four 
and a half inches in a century, until, though once it 
stood on an elevation, it is now buried six feet beneath 
the soil. Yet it still sends the first and last salutation 
to the Pyramids, the morning and evening star. Mars 
and Venus. The ruddy granite of Syene flushed be- 
fore the invading hosts of Napoleon as it did when 
Ositasin set forth at dawn for Syria and Babylon, and 
its silver light is preserved for us as it was for Joseph. 
The bronze star does not shine on Egypt, but the 
shadow still falls from the " finger of the sun " ! 

A shadow still falls from the obelisk, and the humble 
people who have taken the walls and gateways to build 
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the town of Matareeh learn from this the time of 
their humble duties and prayers, as the priests watched 
for the hour of their frequent sacrifices and lectures ! 
Whether " Ra " climbed over the eastern plains, or 
rode proudly at noon amid the stars, or swept gently 
down the western slope, or lingered over the Desert of 
Sahara, with his finger of stone he pointed to the pass- 
ing moments. Eight hundred miles, with incredible 
cost and patience, had this obelisk been brought ; not 
to gratify the vanity of a king or the pride of a 
people, but to be the servant of the sun, and for this 
purpose, as Pliny tells us. Mitres, the first king, 
brought one hither with the labor of twenty thousand 
men. We even read that the king ordered the son of 
the architect who had charge of the work to be bound 
to the summit, so that he might not neglect any care 
in lifting it to its place. 

The old Egyptians knew the value of time, and not 
only, as Plutarch tells us, did the earliest tradition of 
the reign of Osiris reckon the number of days the 
moon occupied in her revolution, representing the 
month among the hieroglyphics by the crescent, but 
by some means equally reliable they divided the hours 
of worship and labor. It would be strange if Egypt, 
which gave all the arts to the Israelites, was ignorant 
of the dial, when we read of it as a familiar thing 
during the reign of Hezekiah, seven hundred years 
before Christ. Heliopolis was on the borders of the 
land of Goshen. Two hundred years after the reign 
of Hezekiah, the pillar of Beroeus is used in Arabia; 
and, as the sciences are known to have come into this 
country directly from Egypt, or from this land through 
Greece, Herodotus does not rob the Egyptians of the 
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invention of the dial by saying it was from Arabia, 
but only makes it in a very remote time to have origi- 
nated at Heliopolis. The writings of the days of Ptol- 
emy treat of dials in a more direct way, and refer their 
invention at once to this place. The very simplicity 
of the dial of Berceus proves that it was a perfected 
invention, for the first discoveries are not the most 
simple. Next to this, the most ancient of the four 
dials now known was discovered in Italy at Pompeii, 
and Delambre, in his history of ancient astronomy, 
says it would be diflScult to construct this out of the 
tropics, while Martirio says it was evidently made for 
the latitude of Memphis or Heliopolis. But through 
how many centuries and to what land does the first 
dial lead us ! 

There is a peculiar dial in the pavement of the 
baptistery of Florence, of unknown antiquity. It was 
here that Dante broke the font of which he speaks in 
the Inferno ; and here also the Etruscan chiefs, refined 
and learned when all Europe was in darkness, taught 
the Roman youth. But whence came their learning ? 
The mystery is only less great than that which sur- 
rounds Memphis. Herodotus is silent. But later an- 
tiquarians, among whom are Winckelmann and Count 
de Cayles, do not hesitate to say that the commerce 
between Etruria and Egypt will explain the similarity 
of their mural architecture, of their mythology, and 
their institutions of learning. Buonarotti says boldly 
what Strabo hesitates to confess, that he believes this 
people were of the Egyptian race. May not the 
shadow of the obelisk of Heliopolis fall on the dials 
of Fiesole? 

It is no argument against such a use of the obelisks 
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to say that the dial-plates are not to be seen. They 
would naturally be the first to perish. It is not even 
strange that they are forgotten by historians ; for Vi- 
truvius, who wrote on this very subject, in describing 
the eight faces of the Tower of the Winds, at Athens, 
does not mention the eight dials which must have been 
there in his day. But as these dials of Greece have not 
been lost, this silence is no argument against them. 
If they were known in Egypt, — and who doubts 
this ? — they must have been used at Heliopolis. 

The inscription on the obelisk may well detain us 
in this seat of ancient learning, not with the attempt 
to describe the various ways by which the sacred writ- 
ings are to be interpreted^ but to remember that as yet 
the science of reading these characters is in its infancy. 
Until the great ChampoUion came, the walls were as 
silent as the Sphinx ; and, although he seems not to 
be a Daniel to read the writing, yet he opened the way 
for others. A French officer of artillery, Bouchard, 
while laying the foundation of a redoubt at Rosetta, 
discovered the stone, inscribed in several languages, 
which has made this place so famous. The upper 
characters, which were written in hieroglyphics, were 
read in the Greek letters of the lower inscription. 
Bunsen says, with reason, that this insignificant stone 
is far more valuable than the splendid description of 
Egypt published by the French. Another writer de- 
clares it worth the blood and treasures squandered in 
this war of Napoleon. Volumes have been written in 
explanation of single characters upon this stone, and 
we may hope, through its suggestions, at some time to 
read the lore of Egypt. A few characters have already 
been brought to light. Thus a ring encloses a name. 
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The upper ring on the obelisk at Heliopolis is sur- 
mounted by a bee and a plant resting on a semicircle. 
Plutarch says a king, was represented by a leaf^ and 
another writer says the bee refers to an obedient peo- 
ple, because, like this insect, they respect their sov- 
ereign. These two characters mean " the respected 
king." Just beneath is a name divided into three 
parts. The upper is a sun, Ra; next is the 
scarabaeus, or sacred beetle, worshipped as the 
emblem of life, and often sewed upon the 
breast of mummies. It was called Mesh in 
the ancient languages. The two lower points 
denote the plural. The king was then Ra-mesh-es, or, 
as we should write, Rameses. The two next charac- 
ters are titles of respect, " wise, great," or something 
similar. Beneath them is the cross of the ancient peo- 
ple denoting "ever living," and on its right an em- 
blem of consecration. The bird with a semicircle is 
" honored," and the goose with an egg denotes " a 
son." The cartouche, or name beneath, is that of 
his father. Heron, whom we knew to be the father 
of the first Rameses. Thus the date of the obelisk 
is known with some degree 
of definiteness. Who does 
not see in these ovals the be- 
ginning of heraldry, which has 
given so much life to the dark 
ages ? The banners of the 
barons and nobles of the Cru- 
sades were carried in the days 
of the Pharaohs. 

It is not a little singular that no nation ever claimed 
the honor of the invention of the art of writing, or 
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of numbers, which should be equally adapted to the 
details of simple life and the science of profound cal- 
culations. But may not this belong to Egypt, since 
she never changed a letter from her earliest records, 
and these are older than any other known characters ? 
The inkstand and pen are often represented on the 
tombs of Thebes ; while two books of Hermes, called 
" the sacred writer," taught this art so lon^ ago that 
a copy was scarce extant in the days of Christ, and a 
fragment was taken to Turin of such an age that the 
dates which have been given to it seem fables. Lep- 
sius found in Thebes the tombs of two " librarians," 
or " chiefs of books," which are known to have been 
built seventeen centuries before Christ. A single roll 
of papyrus, rescued from a more ancient tomb, is 
twenty-eight feet long, and has upon it thirty thou- 
sand characters in five hundred and fifteen columns. 
The name of these rolls is legion, and they have tor- 
mented many a learned antiquarian. The Persians, 
in their invasion during the golden age of Thebes, 
are said to have found twenty thousand books on 
literature alone. The French found also a book in 
the tombs of the kings which Lepsius called the 
Book of the Dead, but Champollion speaks of it 
more exactly as the Ritual. It is the prototype of 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and contains the history of a 
soul on its journey to the sacred gates of Amenti, min- 
gled with prayers, and confessions of faith in Osiris. 
King Cheops wrote on theology, Menes on medicine, 
and Necho on astrology, and the very name for an 
Egyptian temple was the same as that for " writing." 

The science of letters among this people was by no 
means confined to the priests. The very fact that a 
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sacred and mysterious writing was reserved for the 
temples is itself an argument for the intelligence of a 
people who could read and write other than this sacred 
language. The ink they most frequently used was 
made of nitrate of silver, and therefore has faded ; 
yet among the mummies are sometimes found papyri 
which have been traced with rude and unpractised 
pens ; as in many a page of to-day, the letters, full of 
the melody of love and devotion, wandering like mu- 
sical notes above and below the lines. Then we find 
much writing on the walls of palaces, which could not 
be for the use of kings or priests. On the streets of 
the quarries are directions to the workmen, and the 
overseers are represented with tablets. Especially at 
Fateereh do we see, not only rude signs and numbers, 
but also the initials of the names of those who were 
sent here among the slaves and criminals, as the Rus- 
sians are sent to the mines of Siberia. The quarries 
of Eitassy in Nubia have many a sentence like this, 
which is literally translated : " I have dragged one 
hundred and ten stones for building the temple of 
Isis at Philae." All this confirms the statement of 
Diodorus, who assures us that most of the shop- 
keepers and tradesmen and artisans learned to write; 
and evidently signs were placed over the shops and 
names on the doors of houses. With what peculiar 
interest do we sit within the great Pyramid of Cheops, 
and behold a few careless lines on a stone. We may 
well believe that neither king nor priest left these rude 
writings as an " offering to the gods." If such vanity 
inspired it, the writing would have been worthy of 
its place. But strange as it would at that time have 
seemed, a humble laborer, perhaps just finishing his 
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lentils and unleavened bread at noon, in the moment's 
leisure before his work, takes a piece of red earth 
from the fire of the previous evening, and, carelessly 
drawing the outlines of the king's name, preserves it 
forever. The sides of the stone, with these marks 
upon it, were placed inwards, and, after six thousand 
years, it tells us who built the pyramid, and reminds us 
that the common people were acquainted with that art 
of writing which was so much cherished at Heliopolis. 
These are shadows of that venerable obelisk ! What 
massive walls for " divine Plato " to muse in of that 
doctrine of the soul's immortality which was destined 
to influence so much all succeeding systems of religion ! 
What an atmosphere of strong light and shadow in 
which Eudoxus might learn the truths of astronomy, 
and watch the shining dial-plate ! Could those priests 
of On have known how few centuries their names 
would remain, and had they felt in that morning of 
science that the " finger of the sun " was pointing the 
path of learning from the East to the land of the West, 
until it fell on Demosthenes, and moved the genius 
of Cicero, and stirred the soul of Burke, and inspired 
the genius of Webster, they would have been content 
to be at rest among the silent pyramids of Memphis, 
for learning and eloquence were safe. The bronze 
might fall from the obelisk, and the star no longer 
glisten above that city of learning, but a little more 
than a half-mile square ; while its shadow would make 
its daily circuit, and the boundaries of its dial-plate 
would be those of the continents of America, Europe, 
and Asia, following whose faint outline to its centre the 
scholars of every nation would come back in reverence 
to sit together under the shadow of Heliopolis. 



CHAPTER IV 

PYRAMIDS 

*'Thy form ttttpcndout here the gods haTe placed. 
Sparing each spot of harvest-bearing land} 
And with this mighty work of art have graced 
A rocky isle encumbered once with sand; 
And near the Pyramids have bid thee stand. 
Not that fierce Sphinx that Thebes erewhile laid waste. 
But great Latona^s servant, mild and bland; 
Watching that prince beloved who fills the throne 
Of Egypt's plains, and calls the Nile his own.** 

Arrian^ 130 A. D. 

WHAT could the Greek poet have said if 
the Sphinx, silent for three thousand years, 
had opened those lips of stone, and fore- 
told to him the coming of a Western nation which, 
sixteen centuries afterwards, should wonder at the lines 
he wrote on its feet, and, while Attica was in ruins, 
find her wellnigh unharmed ? Yet time has passed 
slowly, and dealt kindly with this deity of Memphis 
and the Pyramids, as if it were the symbol of the 
land of Egypt, whose drifting sands, bearing away 
with them something of the royalty of its crown, 
still leave the benign majesty of its countenance to 
inspire the passing traveller with respect for a genius 
which can no longer be feared. Faithful to her 
trust, she watches unmoved beside the tombs, while 
nations rise and fall, and the fierce sounds of war are 
heard upon her plains. Centuries are but moments 
in her life, as she looks backward from the praise of 
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to-day, to the pride of those golden mornings when 
Arrian wrote his flowing lines, to the grandeur of those 
bright ages when Menes reigned, and still farther into 
the distant past, with its wild and discordant sounds 
of the nation's childhood. Why shall she not look 
forward till the last morning breaks over the deserts 
of Shur ? and, amid the rending of the rocks and the 
opening of the graves, her watching complete, her 
treasured dust surrendered to a higher Power, with 
the same forms that called her into being springing 
into life on every side, the scene will have come when 
with dignity she may bow her head and sleep forever ! 
No other destiny seems worthy of that form which 
has never been desecrated by the hand of man or the 
violence of nature. 

The Sphinx and the Pyramids ! Those are house- 
hold words ! One is glorious, the other grand. One 
is the expression of character ; the other, of strength. 
One, with religious faith, invites admiration ; the 
other, with ambitious pride, defies criticism. The 
Sphinx is a triumph of the heart, for it is what man 
loved to do ; the Pyramid is a triumph of the hand, 
for it proves what man can do. Both belong to the 
world, and not alone to Egypt. And so it comes to 
pass that the first wonder of childhood and the last 
inquiry of the vexed historian both rest together be- 
side these earliest and most silent of human monu- 
ments. 

We have seen them from Heliopolis in the sunset, 
crowning the gentle crest of the Lybian hills where the 
Delta widens. Thither we sent on our greeting before 
us, gazing, with our hand above our eyes, as Jacob did 
across the river where Esau lay with his armed men. 
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Stern and almost unfriendly in their awe-inspiring 
strength did they seem to us as we came, peaceable 
men from the galleries and cities of Europe. We 
longed for and yet dreaded the morrow's pilgrimage 
The morning came. About the hotel at Cairo 
flocked the dragomans, the donkeys, and the drivers. 
They all rose in our respect, for they gathered grand- 
eur from their office. We were off for the Pyramids ! 
Every one knows of the gallop to Bulak ; the clumsy 
ferry-boat; the reckless way in which the boys lift 
the donkeys into the frail craft; the sudden loss of 
the breeze ; the swift current roaring by the stern walls 
of the island of Rhoda ; the shouting to Allah for 
help ; the crash ; the heap of men, women, sailors, 
and donkeys in the bottom of the boat ; the breeze 
that fills the sail, and laughs as it pushes us on, leak- 
ing and trembling, to the other shore ; and then — the 
storm for " bucksheesh." Who does not remember 
Gizeh ? Its name belongs to the great Pyramid ! 
Gizeh, the city of the Mamelukes and Cairene mer- 
chants, now given up, with mosque and palace and 
college, to grain and rubbish and children. But there 
is one custom, which has survived the destruction of 
Memphis, and sheds more renown upon the place 
than the description of Leo Africanus. Gizeh is still 
the great foundling hospital for chickens. It relieves 
all hens from anxiety, by placing their eggs in long 
galleries carefully heated, and in twenty days returns 
to them as many offspring. The Emperor Hadrian, 
in a misanthropic mood, wished them " no other curse 
than that they may be fed with their own chickens, 
which are hatched in a way I am ashamed to relate/* 
He would have been less cruel, if he had been con- 
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demned to consume six hundred of these charities 
of Gizeh during a three months' voyage on the Nile. 
The Sphinx, who watches over the transformation, 
seems to smile more kindly upon it. 

For two miles beyond Gizeh we are hurried through 
palm-groves and small villages. Then we pass along 
the plain on the summit of great dikes, which are built 
above the reach of the overflowing waters. There are 
three miles of luxuriant grain-crops, and this garden, 
in a single step, we exchange for the desert ; one mo- 
ment riding in the grain, which is breast high, and the 
next burning with the reflection of the hot sand. Not 
far beyond us tower the Pyramids, with their dazzling 
white sides standing out against the blue sky. They 
are evidently built on a hill about eighty feet high, but 
the foundations are no longer seen. And here, as the 
freshness of the land ends, the vexations begin. The 
donkey-boy, as he runs through a muddy pool, fills 
our water-jar. The hard feet of the donkey sink at 
every step, and we must dismount, to walk under an 
unclouded sky ankle-deep in a furnace. Besides this, 
a swarm of half-naked Arabs surround us, and exhaust 
what little patience remains. No wonder that the 
Pyramids are less inviting. In fact they seem small. 
We are sadly disappointed. 

" Master us ! " says the ghost of the Pyramid. So 
we leap easily upon the first layer of stone. It is only 
three feet high. A second is gained. A third is over- 
come. A fourth is almost too much. A fifth suggests 
a delay. Let the Arabs pull on either side, or push 
behind, not a step will we go till we are rested. 
" Master us ! " says the ghost of the Pyramid. It 
rises and towers above us as if the sky rested upon 
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Its summit. The mass of stone seems to crush the 
hills. Had the giants here piled Ossa on Pelion ? 
The old Latin reader is our guide-book, and mythol- 
ogy our best history. Only two hundred layers of 
stone remain ! Away we start, and at length gain the 
summit, which is scarcely thirty-two feet square, and 
is covered with names written with weary hands. We 
have mastered the Pyramid without the strength to 
record our triumph. 

As we stand on the Pyramid, we cannot but feel 
a respect for its builder. He has been abused for 
tyranny and stupidity, but certainly an ordinary man 
could not conceive such vastness of proportion. On 
whichever side we look, the more carefully we examine 
the workmanship, the more it claims, with everything 
great in mind or matter, a regard which increases with 
knowledge. It is not that combining of labor and 
ingenuity which we admire in St. Peter's, or that uni- 
son of patience and beauty which charms us in the 
Parthenon ; but it is more vast and grand than either. 
Its base more than exceeds the area of the famous Col- 
osseum at Rome, and is nearly three times its height. 
No figures can represent it, no language can weigh it, 
no imagination can picture it. The finest description 
fails in the presence of the reality. We have tried to 
conceive of a mass of stone twice and a half as high 
as the monument upon Bunker Hill, but the slender 
point seemed almost beyond sight in the clouds. Here 
we stand at that distance above the desert, with every 
side of the Pyramid at the base as long as the Pyramid 
is high. What a mass of stone ! What mind could 
have designed it ? Was it Cheops ? We are content 
to know nothing more of him than we see, but smile 
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at five thousand years as our friendship searches him 
out in his palace. 




Pi Rama. 

The view from this triumph of ambition reminds 
us of its name. Pi Rama, " the mountain." We 
are lifted so far above the Arabs, that they seem to 
creep like insects about the hills, and the caravans, as 
they steal along the level plain of the western horizon, 
are the fine lines of a dream. On the south reaches 
the grand procession of Pyramids, sixty-seven in num- 
ber ; some of brick and some of stone, some broken 
and some perfect. They seem like sentinels, protect- 
ing the green line of river foliage from the desert. 
The Nile rolls its floods through the valley, attended 
by the fields of barley and blossoming lupines. Here 
and there a flock of sheep are seen coming to their 
rude folds ; or a train of camels stalking over the 
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dikes leads the eye to dark villages or slender palm- 
groves. The broken Saracenic bridges, the graceful 
sails on the river as far as the eye can see, beyond the 
last of the Pyramids, the beautiful meshes of the 
silver canals, and, more than all, the distant city of 
Cairo, with its minarets and mosques and palaces glis- 
tening in the sun, unfold a scene unlike any beside. 
The Abana pours a torrent of splendor upon the 
plains of Damascus, and sweeps in eddies about its 
gates, its waves of verdure throwing the fruit blossoms 
like foam against its walls. But the dashing Abana 
has not the dignity and power of the lordly Nile. 
The view of the "Golden Horn" and the Bosphorus, 
as it mirrors the palaces and mosques of Constanti- 
nople, is wonderful. But it has not, as a strange and 
mysterious background, the desert, — lifeless, sad, yet 
ever struggling, like death, to destroy the life and 
glory which it cannot give back again. There is no 
view like that of the Pyramids ! They are mountains 
in history, lifting themselves out of the desert of the 
past, which has covered the traces of their builders. 
They are landmarks to the traveller seeking for the 
origin of his race, towering above the ruin of ages, 
the first milestones in the advance of civilization. 
From their summit we look upon the Cairo of to- 
day, which came to them for the foundations of its 
mosques ; the Memphis of yesterday, as it is builded 
in their shadow ; and a long succession of cities cher- 
ishing the arts, and glorying in the patience which had 
lifted its stones when as yet not a chisel had vexed the 
mountains of other lands. 

We are rapidly rebuilding Memphis when the Arabs 
interrupt us with impatient clamors. One long look. 
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and we are ready to descend. But it is often more 
difficult to get down than to climb up. Pius IX. 
finds it so, and why should not we ? Horace evidently 
forgot St. Peter's and the Pyramids, when he said " the 
way down is easy." What hanging in mid-air from 
the arms of strangers ! What trembling knees, and 
weary hands, and tired limbs indignant at each shock ! 
What timid glances downward, and gentle force urging 
on, before a remonstrance can be uttered, to accom- 
plish the movement ! To be sure, the Arabs declare 
that we are the strongest, handsomest, richest, and 
most generous possessors of "bucksheesh" that ever 
came down a Pyramid ; but they reject a blessing 
which has no gleam of silver to prove it, and leave 
us at length, tired and alone, leaning upon the stones, 
and dreaming, like Jacob, of stairways to heaven, upon 
which, not angels, but our own weary selves are con- 
tinually ascending and descending. 

The guide rouses us, and tells us that we have not 
explored the chambers of the great Pyramid. Curiosity 
is older than the monuments of Egypt, and is sure to 
conquer them. Half-way from the ground, nearly in 
the centre of the northern face of the Pyramid, are 
two immense stone blocks leaning upon each other, 
bearing on their shoulders worlds of granite, like two 
sons of Atlas. Between them is the passage into the 
chambers. It was explored long ago, for no other 
reason than because it was once concealed. For an 
equally good reason we enter the shaft. It declines 
toward the centre, and is less than three feet high. 
The dust rises at every step. The smoke of the 
torches and the heat of the sun is exceedingly op- 
pressive, as, half sliding, half walking, we descend 
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fifty feet to a stone portcullis, which once forbade fur- 
ther inquiry. The grooves were prepared with great 
care, and are still unharmed ; but the gates lie at our 
feet in fragments. Beyond this a corridor of twenty- 
eight feet in height ends in a central chamber, which is 
lined with red granite. The royal sarcophagus is here, 
but it is empty. There are other smaller chambers 
above to relieve the pressure of the granite, and small 
shafts for ventilation. If this Pyramid had received a 
living monarch, it could not have been more carefully 
built. Yet in the midst of so much greatness there is 
perfect loneliness ! The Arabs laugh and shout with 
insolent familiarity. They leave us a moment in the 
dark, and then stand talking together in low tones. 
Each stone has a voice to answer back the sound of 
our footfall as its echoes ring loudly along the corri- 
dors. Old Cheops was dragged from his tomb, and 
robbed in this very place of all the spare treasures 
his sons had put in his hands to pay his passage 
into Amenti. Shall we escape ? Alone in the 
centre of the Pyramid ! The thought hastens our 
weary footsteps. We scarcely stay to notice how 
nicely the stones of the ceiling are fitted in their 
places, and when the last passage is gained, we think 
the sun never had so cordial a welcome for us in 
former days. He seems to smile at our dusty, worn 
look and dark faces very much as if we had escaped 
from Amenti, and had but just thrown oflT our mum- 
my clothing, to take a look at the Nile, and see who 
was reigning in Memphis. 

How many centuries have the Pyramids guarded the 
frontier of the Nile valley ? With not a little outlay 
of ingenuity, the question has been answered by every 
9 
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one in a different way. It may be that they were built 
just after the tower of Babel, when the nation trem- 
bled at the first inundation, and thought of the Deluge. 
The children of Ham may have been giants in those 
days. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson believes that the Pyra- 
mids were built four hundred years before Joseph came 
into Egypt, and were nearly six centuries old when 
Moses slept in his rude boat under their shadow. 
None question their vast antiquity. Cairo is built 
of then- smooth-facing stones, and Saladin left sons 
so foolish as to labor eight months in the useless 
effort to destroy one of them ; but they found how 
idle was their labor upon a mass of masonry eight 
hundred feet square, containing not less than eighty- 
five millions of cubic feet. Unharmed and unmoved, 

"Time's scythe and tyrants' rod 
Shiver upon thee." 

We know, from the most reliable of ancient histo- 
rians, that the hills were levelled and smoothed before 
the Pyramids were raised ; and, moreover, the stones 
were brought a distance of eight miles, by a causeway 
fifty yards broad and in some places forty feet high, 
extending from the quarry across the river, to the 
different Pyramids, as they were built. A machine 
was placed on every tier to lift the blocks of stone. 
One hundred thousand men, relieved once in three 
months, were occupied ten years in polishing and 
carving the stone for the causeway alone. They 
were engaged for twenty years longer in laying the 
stone of the chambers and passages and wells, and 
in polishing the sides of the great Pyramid. The 
food of these workmen cost a million of dollars, and 
vast sums were drawn for clothing and tools. 
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Aristotle thinks that this outlay kept the people from 
revolting, but Pliny condemns it as an idle display 
of wealth. Sir John Mandeville, the earliest English 
traveller, says : " Now I schalle speke of another thing 
that is beyonde Babyloyne, above the flode of the 
Nyle, toward the desert, betwene Africk and Egypt ; 
that is to seyn of the gerneres of Joseph that he lete 
make, and every gerner hath a gate for to enter with- 
inne a lytille high fro the Erthe." They could not 
have been raised as a barrier between the river and the 
desert, for the mountains were first removed. The 
commentator Ewald translates the fourteenth verse of 
the third chapter of Job, " For now I had been at rest 
with kings and counsellors of the earth, which built 
pyramids for themselves," as if these were only tombs. 
All this may have quickened the enterprise of the 
founder ; but, after disputes are weary, a conviction 
remains that every explanation has some truth to 
defend, but not the entire truth. Close at hand, in 
a tomb which Belzoni found, of an age not far re- 
moved from that of the Pyramid of Cheops, there 
was a stone, built into the side, covered with hiero- 
glyphics. This was evidently taken from the ruins of 
a much older structure, for its face was turned away 
from the spectator. Yet both the tomb and the sar- 
cophagus are without hieroglyphics. What the Pha- 
raohs concealed we cannot discover, but, doubtless, 
this secrecy has a significance. 

The Sabeans came from Mesopotamia on a religious 
pilgrimage to the Pyramids, worshipping them as an 
emblem of the sacred flame. Many ancient writers 
commended their piety, and in later days the imagina- 
tion of Sandys and Milton also saw in them the sym- 
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bol of fire, or the " original of things/* rising from 
many sources to one summit. And who has not 
thought of them as mountains of brightness, while 
the last rays of sunset lingered there, kindling the 
old stones into life, and preparing them to receive 
the benediction of that spirit which lighted the splen- 
dor of the constellations ? The source of prosperity 
and success to the Egyptians was fire^ which Ra 
brought, and its emblem was the triangle ; so that 
both ChampoUion and Young interpret it, when held 
in a hand, especially if it has an opening in the cen- 
tre, as the offering made by one in prosperity. The 
Egyptians, with their exactness in copying sacred 
forms as they appear, would represent a pyramid by 
one of its sides, and this triangle would retain its 
appropriate meaning. Why may not Cheops, after 
conquering Thebes, have erected this as an "offering 
made by one in prosperous circumstances " ? Great 
temples were built as votive offerings, and for votive 
offerings the people seemed willing to work. But 
the Egyptians never dared to put their names on 
their gifts to the gods. May not this account to us 
for the silence of the Pyramids ? 

But the triangle had another meaning. The kings 
slept here. The Pyramids, like the Greek Hesperides 
and the fabled gardens of the Romans, stood on the 
western borders of the land, — the borders of Amenti, 
the Hades of the Egyptians, — the land of twilight 
near the place of darkness. Indeed, the Semitic 
languages know the word " East " as " old," but 
the " West " as " going forward into the new." 
Their hopes all reached along this pathway of em- 
pire. In the morning the beams of Ra first fell 
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on Amenti, and, amid the fragrance of flowers and 
the fall of dew, the same deity, as he withdrew be- 
yond the Lybian hills, lighted the pathway of the 
good, who, like their forefathers, were led by the 
god of light into a better country. The great tombs 
of Egypt lie among the hills which shut in the west- 
ern side of the Nile valley, unless these recede too 
far from the river. Thus the Pyramid was the great 
Daleth, opening into the land of silence. Beyond it 
lay the dead, sleeping in the desert of hope, till they 
renewed their journey, and came to the land of tri- 
umph. Isis and Osiris and Horus, the sacred trinity 
of the Egyptians, presided here over the souls of the 
departed, under the emblem of a triangle, a pyramid, 
a Daleth in the land of happiness. 

Near the first Pyramid, as if nestling there for com- 
panionship, is the small pyramid-tomb of Rodolphe. 
It has no inscription upon its walls, but its story has 
descended to us upon the pages of Herodotus. The 
imposing tomb of Cecilia Metella on the Appian Way, 
with its inscription to an affectionate wife, is far less 
grand and less venerable, for it was many ages before 
the day of Romulus that fair Rodolphe came from 
Naucratis to seek her friend among the Nile cities. 
Whether it was the filial devotion of Ruth which 
brought her into this strange land, or the stern hand 
of want, we do not know; but the Egyptians as- 
cribed it to the influence of the gods. Too humble 
for attendants, she came alone to the banks of the 
river, looking for the green papyrus plants, that 
under their shade she might bathe unnoticed. A 
keen-eyed eagle discovered the folds of her drapery, 
as they crept rustling to the shore, and no sooner 
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had the Nile wooed her gentle limbs than he seized 
one of her sandals, and bore it aloft. Soon, how- 
ever, fearing to bring such a memento into his 
household, or careless of his prize, he dropped it 
from his talons. The graceful sandal fell many a 
league from the owner, into the lap of a solemn Pha- 
raoh, who sat on his throne of justice at Memphis. 
His sudden ire soon changed to admiration. Little 
slippers have steered many a ship of state, and even 
the monarch of Egypt began to feel a gentler in- 
fluence than stern law, which had so long, directed 
the measures of his courts. A royal order is issued. 
The palaces, and villas of the entire land are searched 
by generals and priests and statesmen for a sandal ; for 
Pharaoh said, " To whomsoever it may belong, she 
shall be my queen, by the love of Osiris and Isis." 
So the modest Rodolphe henceforth sat beside Pharaoh 
at Memphis, and rested beside him in Amenti. And 
Cinderella was a mummy centuries before the Exodus 
was written ! 

The founders of most of these other Pyramids, 
whose irregular line marks for many miles the length 
of this necropolis, are unknown. They are without 
names, or their titles have no meaning in our day. 
The founder of the third, however, was Mycerinus, 
who left a beautiful daughter, and her sad request in 
dying has made the father's monument immortal. 
Obedient to her last wishes, they placed her in a 
large wooden image of the sacred heifer, covered with 
purple and gold, which they brought to the superb 
hall of Sais. Every day the incense of costly aro- 
matics filled the chamber with perfume, and every 
night, that she might not be alone, the torches and 
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lamps illuminated the corridors of death. Once in 
a year she was brought out that the sun might shine 
upon her, as it lingered around her old palace gardens 
across the sacred lake, to which she could never more 
return. Then they bore her into the tomb with songs 
and pleasing instruments such as she loved. And now, 
alas ! perchance we tread beneath our feet unrecognized 
her precious dust ! 

Between the first two Pyramids and the Nile is the 
recumbent figure of the Andro-Sphinx, the lion with 
the human head. The sand has collected around the 
lower part of the body, leaving the head and back un- 
covered. It was cut from the solid limestone, which 
formed in successive layers the even ridges of the 
mountains, and, as the rock is not volcanic, it shows 
how great a mass of stone must have been removed to 
lay the foundations of the Pyramids. The Sphinx is 
one hundred and eighty-eight feet in length, and sixty- 
three feet from the breast to the fop of the head. 
Around the forehead it measures one hundred and 
two feet. The cap and the front paws were alone 
added to the original stone ; yet so immense was the 
figure, that a paved highway, with smaller Sphinxes 
on either side, led to this deity, and terminated in a 
temple, with altars, tablets, and walls, which found 
room between its paws, as they reached out fifty feet 
into the plain. The ceiling of the temple must have 
been far beneath the shoulders of the figure. 

The Egyptians formerly called the Sphinx " the sun 
in his resting-place," and doubtless paid it divine hon- 
ors, when the winged globe glistened over the door- 
way, and kings brought strangers from Assyria and 
Phoenicia to admire its greatness. It was the emblem 
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Sphinx and Pyramid, Memphb. 

of physical and intellectual power which were united 
in the king, as he watched over his people with the 
strength of a lion and the wisdom of a man. The 
Arabs call it Aboolhol, " the father of terrors." 
To them its Egyptian features seem to reflect the 
smile of the plains at its feet, yet the mild and beau- 
tiful expression struggles with a latent power and vio- 
lence. While it is the comfort of the bereaved, the 
strong protector of precious treasures, and although 
as yet it reflects the sadness of departed glory, they 
think it is only abiding its predestinated time to lay 
waste the desecrated land, as the fabled Sphinx de- 
stroyed the enemies of Thebes. This temple which 
the sand has buried was the chapel of the necropolis. 
Here the rites of religion were paid to kings and 
priests, as they were carried to their last resting- 
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place. The common people, the nobles, and the 
warriors, though they might never receive the solemn 
services which were observed in this chapel, regarded 
these same features as a warning of the flight of time. 
Thus, gathering with each generation the realities and 
anticipations of that dreaded hour, the Sphinx seems 
to soften into an expression of pity and kindness, as 
it stands at the door of Amenti to administer the last 
consolation and to witness the last farewells ! 

As we ride southward over the hills and along the 
sandy plains, the ground is strewed with mummy 
bandages and fragments of bones. It is the region 
of death. Not only the remains of men are here, but 
those of sheep and oxen, cats and birds, serpents, and 
all forms of life that once moved over the fields. 
After so many years the poor ibis birds are taken 
from their jars, the dogs from their bandages, the 
men from their sarcophagi, the sacred bulls from their 
niches, and are scattered broadcast over the land. On 
every side are pits, cut in the solid rock, fifteen or 
twenty feet deep, half concealed with sand and the 
rubbish of broken bones and mummy-cloths ; the 
shafts opening on either side into corridors and cham- 
bers. Among them is the famous Serapeum, or " hall 
of bulls," discovered years ago by M. Mariette, the 
French excavator ; where the sacred Apis, each in his 
turn, was laid in his sarcophagus of polished red 
granite or dark green stone, brought most appropri- 
ately from the mountains of the Dead Sea. The 
main passage was a corridor, with side niches, sixteen 
feet in breadth . and nearly as many feet in height. 
The ground is pierced with such chambers for twenty 
miles ! There are, doubtless, still many unknown 
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tombs, but most of them have been destroyed, and 
their owners left to the air and the sun and the foot 
of the Arab. The old dream of Egypt comes back, 
and we see it again as a quarry of mummies. 

This is but one of the cemeteries of Egypt. It 
received the processions of a single city. Four miles 
nearer Cairo is a palm-grove, with a broken and de- 
faced statue half covered with earth. Around this is 
a mud village, with fragments of sculptured stone 
built into the walls. The presence of a mutilated 
bust or a broken capital makes the poverty more 
conspicuous, and the Egypt of to-day is sadder for 
this very contrast with the greatness of the past. Yet 
this is all of Memphis, " the place of good " ! 

To gain more room for the old city, the Nile was 
turned toward the east. For seventeen miles reached 
its walls ! Abraham and Joseph and Moses wondered 
at this city of " Noph," for where the green meadows 
now lie were streets of temples. Abdallatij, the his- 
torian, says the ruins in his day covered half a day's 
journey on either side, and the Beit-el-Akhdar, or 
green sanctuary, cut from a single stone, was nine 
cubits in height and eight in length. The house of 
Pthah, the Egyptian Vulcan, contained a statue of Ra- 
meses forty-five feet high. There were massive en- 
closures dedicated to the sacred Apis, — the god of the 
city, — within which was a recumbent colossus seventy- 
five feet in length. This famous Apis was sacred to 
Osiris, and lived the most honored of animals. His 
house and promenades and attendants were more mag- 
nificent than those of the King. On every occasion he 
was consulted by signs, and in the great processions 
his horns were wreathed with garlands, while he walked 
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under purple canopies, followed by dancers and singers, 
and guarded by the choicest troops of the army. The 
ceremony of choosing a new animal was the great 
festival of Egypt, and even Titus the Roman thought 
it best to dazzle the people by the royal pomp which 
he displayed at its consecration. Cambyses, Alexan- 
der, and Augustus in some way associated their names 
with this worship, which the native rulers regarded as 
the most honorable. 

But palaces and temples, streets and walls, have 
alike disappeared. The river and the desert have 
contended over its ruins, till not even the fragments 
remain. Mariette uncovered two thousand Sphinxes 
and five hundred other works of art, and left only 
the record of his success. The first to be built, and 
the last to be desolated, of the Pharaonic cities, has 
passed away. The prophecy of Ezekiel has overtaken 
it : " I will destroy the idols, and I will cause their 
images to cease out of Noph." The stream of time 
has borne away their very dust, as the brook scattered 
that golden calf of the Israelites which was modelled 
from this sacred Apis. The people have not left a 
trace behind them. Hosea said truly : " Egypt shall 
gather them up. Memphis shall bury them." 

" Nor 18 Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud." 

It is singular that the Pyramids, which were de- 
signed to adorn and sanctify the cemetery, should give 
a name to Memphis itself. Menofre, " the land of the 
Pyramids," preserves the memory of the city in the 
mind of the nations. The long line of palaces which 
stretched along the river comes back again at the sum- 
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mons of these monuments. The Theban war-chariots 
roll along its streets. The light-armed troops from 
the southern frontier encamp on its plains. Herds of 
buffaloes and droves of camels feed in its meadows, 
while the merchants sell their slaves and precious 
gums in its markets. The streets are full, and the 
guards with difficulty keep back the crowd from the 
palaces and the temples. A long procession of 
priests sweeps over the polished causeway to pay 
a sacrifice to the Sphinx. Another throng presses 
through the gates, and, bearing flowers or fruit, makes 
its way through the lanes and gardens to the humble 
tombs along the edge of the desert ; for these must 
" spare each spot of harvest-bearing land." But 
what are these distant sounds of wailing ? Far off, 
as the people divide, a procession is seen moving 
westward, until it is lost in the groves which surround 
the city. Again it appears, and stops beside the sacred 
lake which lies between the city and the Pyramid. A 
priest in his leopard-skin leads the way to the shore. 
Behind him is the table with covered sacrifices, from 
which is suspended the sacred fan. Another table 
with vases of ointment follows. Then come the neck- 
laces of beetles, — the emblem of life, — and the temple 
idols ; for this is the funeral procession of a priest. 
The incense-bearer, with his fire of coals, sprinkles 
from his jar the sweet odors to purify the air. Then 
appear the mourning women, lifting up their wail of 
grief, and the sacred sledge, within which lies the priest 
in state. Over the ark is painted the cross of Tau, or 
life, and lotus-flowers remind the mourners of a res- 
urrection. 

They are now silent by the shore ; a boat lies wait- 
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ing. Forty-two men, in a semicircle, — representing 
the forty-two sins which keep a soul from Amenti, — 
stand in silence. The trial of the character of the de- 
ceased commences. It is an anxious moment. To 
be buried on these shores, or to be carried back to 
the city, is a sad fate. Yet neither king nor slave 
can appeal from the decision of this trial. It is 
finished. The ark is lifted into the boat (Plate 
IX.), palm-branches of victory are thrown over it, 
and on the opposite shore the glad shouts of the 
friends sound strangely with the cries of the mourn- 
ers. Again it is taken from the boat, and placed on 
another sledge, to be drawn to its tomb, and all is 
silent. 

The Greeks devised the fable of Charon and the 
Styx from this lake of the Egyptians. The Israelites 
learned how sacred a place wa^ the tomb of the good 
man ; and while they turned back Joash and Manasseh, 
they permitted Samuel and David to sleep in the 
sepulchre of their fathers. The papyrus has disap- 
peared from the lake, and the lotus-flowers no longer 
move at the waves of the funeral boats. The vast 
necropolis has gained more than Memphis, but both 
cities have their ruthless conquerors. The gates of 
the one fell before Cambyses, and the doors of the 
other have yielded to Belzoni and Mariette. But the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids stand unmoved, — to tell 
to other generations the same tale of grief and pity 
and faith, which through every generation wanders 
amid the ruin of hopes, to find that the true and 
the good and the great can never die, though they are 
lost to our sight, and rest in darkness. 

The short twilight fades away as we gallop back to 
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Cairo, with something of the triumph of a Napoleon ; 
for we had seen the power of genius fight the battle 
against hordes of destroyers at the Pyramids. They 
had marshalled their stones in impenetrable squares, 
to resist the onset of Time's thousand minions. The 
Euphrates boasted no conquest over the ages ; Baalbec 
confessed her weakness ; the Parthenon trembled ; the 
Palatine yielded in despair. But the memories of 
Cheops are victorious. A man had lifted these ; we had 
seen them, and shared their triumph. They do not 
belong to Cheops, any more than his doctrine of im- 
mortality. They belong to the world. The Pyramids 
are ours. 



CHAPTER V 

Cairo 

'< Towered cities please us then. 
And the busy hum of men.** 

Milton. 

** heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And resolved to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life.** 

Francis Beaumont. 

CAIRO, " the victorious," scatters the shadows 
of Heliopolis and the Pyramids with the sun- 
shine of life and gayety. The mysterious lore 
of the college, and the dim record of the tombs, are 
rewritten in the tales of the Arabian Nights ; and 
the earliest Christian schools at Alexandria did not 
more faithfully preserve the learning of Thebes, than 
does the CoUege^ of the Moslems at Cairo reflect, from 
its gilded minarets and graceful domes, the genial and 
cheerful philosophy of the priests of Memphis. 

Amru, the commander of Caliph Omer, came to the 
banks of the Nile, and when his tent was pitched in an 
open field, a dove built her nest upon it, promising 
him the rest of Noah. After the floods of conquest 
had gone down, his followers returned to these fields 
and built the city of Cairo. Many years have passed. 
The Fatima Sultans no longer rule in the palace. Al- 
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mamoun and Saladin, the friend of Charlemagne, have 
laid aside the sceptre. But the legends of Pharaoh, 
which became the law of Amru, have preserved the 
spirit of former days through every change of dynasty. 
To-day the slave becomes a prince, and weds the 
daughter of the monarch, while the vizier loses his 
life, and the councillor goes forth from the divan to 
the dungeon. Anter still tells, in the dimly lighted 
baths, his stories of rich men abased and poor men 
exalted. Sultan Bayber, Naser Mohammed, and Ali 
Bey are not romances, but realities. In the twilight 
of the mosques many a lamp shines like Aladdin's, 
and the air seems full of spirits when the rich voice 
of the muezzin calls to the faithful, " La ilalla, il 
allah, resoul Allah," as it did a thousand years ago 
to Hakem-be-omr-IUeh. Not a day passes but treas- 
ures are found in old ruins, and each night from the 
secret door some rich man flees from the assassin. 
The holy Iman preaches from the Koran of shooting- 
stars " which are darts thrown by Allah at the Ginn, 
who ride on pillars of stone to mislead them " ; and 
of Ghouls and Afrites " who haunt the dark houses, 
feeding on men " ; and of the holy conversation of 
birds and animals, praising Mohammed. The aloe 
plant hangs over the door, and blossoms without 
earth or moisture, — a sign the prophet gives of " pa- 
tience," for thus do they call it. On every table the 
cups are graven with the legend of Ashab el Kahf, 
"the companions of the cave," who slept, guarded by 
a faithful dog, through a persecution of three hundred 
years,, near Ephesus. Astronomy and alchemy, and 
charms wrought in gold and silver and leather, belong 
to the faith of the Cairene. The child he admires, he 
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greets with " I seek refuge with the Lord of the day- 
break for thee." He listens to the watchman as he 
sings at midnight, "I extol the perfection of the 
living King who sleepeth not, nor dieth, O Lord! 
O Everlasting ! thou overshadowing One ! " The 
very lupine-dealers praise their burdens, " O how 
sweet the little offering of the river ! " and the lime- 
merchant cries, ^' God make them light, O limes ! " 
and the watermelons are " consolers of the embar- 
rassed " ; and the roses have " blossomed from the 
thorns and agony of the Prophet"; while the very 
Tufylees declare, " I am seeking of Allah a cake of 
bread, I am the guest of the Prophet." 

Then he worships amid rare and curious arches, and 
lines of the Koran wrought in wondrous patterns of 
arabesque round the dome, and beautiful Saracenic 
pillars, and bright colors which the golden days of 
the Alhambra might have envied, until the very life 
he leads seems unreal, and the strangest stories are 
within the limits of reason, and he resents, as an 
insult, the approach of any beggar like himself who 
does not address him as " Ya effendi," " My lord." 

When the rising river touches the feet of the acacia- 
trees which grow on the island of Rhoda, when the 
terraces of Boulak blossom with the willow and the 
white myrtle hedges, and the gardens of Shoobra 
blush with the pomegranates, comes the great holiday 
of the seasons. Rhamedan, the lent of the Moslems, 
is past, and all the full canals make Cairo an Oriental 
Venice. Harems float by in graceful boats. The 
pale Circassian, the languid Georgian, the graceful 
Greek, draw aside something of their veiled seclusion. 
Dreams of unknown beauties and unseen beings fill 
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the heart of the young men. The mosques grow 
more soft, and the crescents of the minarets glisten 
like stars on the water. The arches widening as they 
spring upward with Persian beauty, the fretwork and 
tracery of India, and the slender grace of Arabia, 
seem more airy and graceful in the "festival of 
waters." The lemon and almond trees fill the air 
with fragrance. The gardens of violets and roses and 
orange shrubs are redolent with luxury. Over the 
walls climb the white jessamine and the ruddy grape. 
The fountains scarce find room in the squares. Morn- 
ing and evening ebbs and flows the tide of life through 
the gateways of the city. Cairo is now that voluptu- 
ous place of which the Arabian poets dream. The 
daughter of the Fatimites, the bride of Saladin, has 
become the Tyre of the Saracens. 

The summer comes stealing along the avenues of 
the city, and touches this splendor. It vanishes like 
a dream. The Romans long ago bade their invalids 
follow the cool breeze northward. Yet Cairo is always 
true to itself, and neither Bagdad nor Damascus is 
more rich in the pictures of that peculiar Eastern 
life, which the days of Shishak did not invent or the 
reign of Caliph Omer abandon. The seasons of the 
year and the changes of her history are not equally 
pleasing, yet all are suggestive. As the muezzin in 
the strength of manhood climbs to the summit of his 
minaret and sounds out with clear voice the diflferent 
calls to prayer, yet contents himself with a place 
somewhat lower, when the hand is less firm and the 
foot is less steady, until at length his feeble voice is 
scarcely heard from the colonnades in the still even- 
ing, and another will soon waken the sleeping to 
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prayers, so the voice of Cairo changes in glory and 
power, yet the burden of her call is ever the same, 
giving the reality and freshness of that cheerful life 
to the Nile valley which even the Pyramids do not 
disdain to echo. 

■k 




Gateway of Cairo. 

Cairo is deserted at noon, but after that hour the 
great bazaars are full of life. More donkey-boys 
are waiting for a master than surround the palace of 
the Caliph of Bagdad. A train of camels fills up the 
street, and hardly are these passed before a herd of 
donkeys, each bearing a pannier filled with stone, ap- 
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pears. Fortunately we escape these. Then a company 
of cavalry approaches, beating little Moorish drums 
fastened to the saddle-bows. Their horses prance 
lightly, the plumes wave on the helmets, and their 
old chain armor glistens in the sun. Then some 
dromedaries of Sinai, with conscious awkwardness, 
waft a breath of "Araby the blest" over our heads. 
Behind them are the street-waterers, each with a goat- 
skin under his left arm, from which he scatters the 
water as he grasps the neck in his right and sets the 
very dust dancing with his Egyptian bagpipe. Then 
a motley throng comes pouring through the gate ; — 
wise-looking Copts, with blue turbans and brass 
inkstands, half concealed by papers in their girdles ; 
holy men or "satons," who expect to enter heaven 
by returning to the Eden-like simplicity of dress; 
beggars, with sugar-loaf hats ; veritable dervises, bear- 
ing copper bowls for paras ; merchants, shuffling along 
amid clouds of dust ; serpent-charmers, — with bags of 
remonstrating and hideous reptiles, — the descendants 
of the Psylli of Cyrenaica of which Pliny speaks; 
Hindoos, with muslin robes; half-naked negroes of 
Darfoor; gay Greeks; Nubian women, as shrewd as 
their kindred the gypsies ; and the attendants of some 
rich merchant, who sits on a gayly caparisoned mule, 
with the slippers and eyes shining like stars in the 
rents of a cloud of silks and sashes. 

We have now reached one of the large bazaars. 
An awning of palm-leaves keeps out the sun. On 
our left is a caravansary or royal exchange. It is a 
large open court paved with flat stones, and is covered 
with kneeling camels and piles of merchandise. On 
three sides it is surrounded by chambers rising in 
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several stories. On our right is a bath. A fountain 
falls into the marble basin in the centre of the room, 
around which are the recesses with luxurious divans, 
upon which the Turks dream or talk with subdued 
voices amid the frequent cups of coffee and pipes of 
Latakea. The dark slaves pass back and forth. The 
birds twitter in the dome. The sunshine creeps up 
the painted walls, and the murmur of the water sinks 
with soothing melody into the heart. But now the 
Pasha comes driving by, announced by the runners, 
who clear the way with their staffs. Elijah ran thus 
before Ahab, and thousands of years ago the grandees 
of Egypt sent their slaves on before their chariots. 
Behind him come creaking along the street some mis- 
erable carts, whose intoxicated wheels reel back and 
forth and drive us before them. Another gallop, 
" Riglack ! " cries your boy. " Riglack ! Oaa ! Shim- 
elek ! Tameenek ya effendi, ya sheykh, ya shereef 
sakin." "On the right, on the left, look out! ye 
princes, ye chiefs, ye descendants of Mohammed in 
green turbans ! " 

The merchants sit in little boxes and reach their 
goods without rising. What delicate shawls, and fine 
network of beads ! What enticing webs ! Yet surly 
men lie in wait behind them, hoping to catch some 
letters of credit, which are the wings of a traveller. 
Scattered along the street are fountains, at which 
the Bedouins, with striped shawls of many colors, 
relieve their thirst and praise Allah. Here is a black 
eunuch guarding a harem. A single camel bears 
the load. One Sultana sits upon the back, and one 
is carried on either side in a pannier of palm fibre ! 
Here are two men praising the goodness of the all- 
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bountiful One who has sent them so little labon 
Here are beggars thronging the doors of mosques, 
within which the pavement of black and white marble 
receives the slipperless worshippers. The green hang- 
ings protect from the hot sun the forms which are 
bowed in prayer. Here are boys at school bending 
back and forth, shouting together the Koran, and 
clattering like windmills, while a blind teacher tries 
to force a kernel of truth into their minds. A court 
of justice drives a fine business at the corner. The 
bastinado is given to those who have no piasters, and 
judgment to those who have. 

If we turn from the bazaars into the narrow 
streets, there is scarcely a sound. The lattice-work 
of the windows, the rough doors and rude walls, seem 
to be as little used as the houses of Herculaneum. 
But if we push aside the clumsy lock on the outer 
door, and pass through the porch, a rich garden opens 
before us. The children play among the flowers. 
The gazelles wander under the acacia-trees. From 
the opened windows look down the fair ladies of the 
household. The fountain fills the air with a cool fra- 
grance. The languid vines droop over the trellis. 
A few palm-trees lift themselves out of the foliage, 
just as they are believed to grow by the gates of Par- 
adise, scattering blessings as the wind gently moves 
the leaves. Just beyond the most richly interwoven 
and tasteful of the arabesque balconies, or mushara- 
bich, where the bright columns support a gayly painted 
ceiling, reclines, dark eyed and queenly, the lady of 
the palace. Her long hair is half braided, half neg- 
lected, as it falls in waving curls over her shoulders, 
while she reclines upon a throne of purple, wrought 
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with silver and gold. A small embroidered cap, a 
flowing robe of bright silks with open vest gathered 
by a crimson sash, large sleeves revealing the brace- 
lets of gold and precious stones, and the most dainty 
red slippers, complete the costume. There in the 
summer afternoon, with her Nubian slaves holding 
the silver trays by her side, as motionless as statues 
cut in their native basalt, she lives the dream of 
Hafiz, or the vision of Mohammed. 

As we come once more into the deserted streets 
we see how little the modern Egyptian depends upon 
his neighbors. High walls and windows approach 
each other nearer as they rise, without giving sc 
much as a glimpse of one another's comfort. The 
thick partitions between the buildings have a sus- 
picious and distant look. The Jews alone are social, 
and in their quarter it is possible to step from win- 
dow to window across the lanes. This has often been 
their only safety in persecution, as they fled before the 
infuriated Moslems. 

The mosques of Cairo are frequently built of the 
stone taken from the Pyramids, but beyond this they 
possess little interest. 1 nere is always the same row 
of slippers at the doors, the alabaster pavement, the 
open court with its fountain for ablution, the place 
of prayer beneath the group of domes, airy cupolas 
adorned with delicate tracery of gilt wrought on the 
blue into the lines of the Koran, the lofty pulpit 
with its steps, the red and green and blue tiers 
of stone reflecting a soft magic light, and then the 
minarets towering above all. Often a priest sits in 
one corner teaching the ritual under the columns 
which retain the devices of the Moors hardened into 
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stone. Rich carpets and the finest alabaster stone 
adorn the pavement, and the swinging clusters of 
lamps let down from the lofty ceiling are worthy of 




View of Cairo. 



the golden age of Saladin. More than one of these 
mosques was richly endowed by Memlook Sultans 
to support indigent cats, — doubtless the impulse of 
the old Egyptian worship, — and others gladly re- 
ceived and carefully retained funds which were given 
to provide music and medical attendence for the in- 
sane. But now the poor maniacs are confined in 
cages without beds, or sufficient food, and often with- 
out covering. 

Here and there an ancient stone is found in the city. 
A slab which records the greatness of Thothmosis is 
broken in two for a door-step, and another with an 
inscription to the sun-worshipping Thaomra more 
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appropriately graces a garden wall. Door-posts are 
made from the columns of the temple of Phthah at 
Memphis. Streets are paved with statues of Serapis 
and granite obelisks of Rameses. The " winged sun " 
once lifted over the gateway is worn smooth, at the 
entrance of the bazaars, by the shuffling feet of Arabs 
and the nimble hoofs of the donkeys. If we look for 
the patronage of science and learning which the Arabs 
were proud to receive from Heliopolis, the same ruin 
appears. The professors claim in the colleges the 
munificent support of twenty cents a month. The 
fine sonorous voice of the muezzin, who must add 
to a clear tone the accomplishment of blindness, so 
that he may not look from the minaret into the 
harems of the merchants, receives for what he can 
do, and cannot see, — if he is always at his post day 
and night, — eight cents a month. The other at- 
tendants are to be paid by Mohammed in Paradise. 
Imens, Khateebs, and Bowwabs. How rich! There 
are still fifteen hundred students from all parts of 
the Moslem world collected at the collegiate mosque 
of Azhar, and these, with the other students, and 
the educated nobles, support only eight half-starved 
booksellers ! Yet the price of a quarto page with 
twenty-five lines is less than one half a cent ! Alas 
for the learning of the Egyptians ! 

The citadel, in which Mohammed Ali decided to 
find some other victim than himself to appease the 
discord of Egypt, crowns the city on the east. Here 
the well of Joseph, cut in solid stone two hundred and 
fifty feet, as the buffalo turns the creaking wheels, is 
ever sending up a moan like the cries of an imprisoned 
spirit. But this is not the voice of the Bible Joseph 
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in his well ! It reminds us of the wail of its builder, 
Yoosef Salah-e'-decn, whom Reginald de Chatillon, 
master of the Templars, defeated. It is deepened in 
history by the voice of the blood of the slaughtered 
Mamelukes. 

Four miles from Cairo is Mohammed All's palace 
of Shoobra. A broad avenue leads us thither. This 
is shaded by mulberry and acacia trees, with the Nile 
flowing on one side, and the other adorned by a 
series of fine houses, built in the European style. 
The city of Cairo, three miles in diameter, and out- 
growing its seventy-two gates like London, is quite 
forgotten. As the Greek gardeners throw open the 
doors of this modern paradise, roses and geraniums 
appear as if by enchantment, and a hundred unknown 
shrubs of most brilliant colors spring up at our feet, 
with arbors of vines overhanging the walks, and little 
canals glistening between them. In the centre of this 
garden is a marble palace, which surrounds a large 
basin filled with water. The fountains leap from the 
mouths of four lions, and, falling over the terraces of 
stone, make rich music as they plunge into the depths. 
From four sides the shadow of the colonnade falls upon 
the water or lingers upon the white walls. Summer- 
houses come out from the paved floors into the little 
lake, and beside their fairy steps lie boats with rich 
awnings. The trees in the garden throw their branches 
over the palace walls, and seem to cast down the foliage 
into the palace. The Arabs kneel with murmurs on 
the marble steps. The song of the birds, the cry of 
insects, and the dashing of the fountain, mingle in 
harmony. The cloudless sky, the warm sun, the 
green plants gleaming through the open doors, the 
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fragrance of orange-groves, the sweeping stairway of 
marble, the rich divans in the four rooms at the 
corners of the colonnade, the hangings of gold and 
purple cloth, the paintings and carvings, the statuary 
and frescos, the lamps under the corridors swinging 
gently in the breeze, with the rich vases and the de- 
licious climate, are worthy of the Orient. But there 
is no sound of busy life, no voice of children, no stir 
of business. The Egyptian garden of Shoobra is not 
less significant in its repose and sensuous delights than 
the Roman valley of Egeria in its rude energy. Both 
had their fountains and prophecies of the future. One 
falls amid delights into the dark channels, the solemn 
Nile, — the deep sea of forgetfulness ! The other, 
gathering strength as it forsakes its trailing cresses 
and thirsty moss, and dark, rough chambers, gathers 
blessings and brightness in its path through the land. 
One is four miles from Cairo, the other is four miles 
from Rome. One leaves forever its paradise, ■ — the 
other may yet behold a paradise regained. 

If we long for enterprise and agility, and wish for 
the lineal descendants of the Pharaohs, let us commend 
ourselves to the donkey-boys of Cairo ! They will 
run behind us all day, and climb the Pyramid in the 
evening, for five piasters. They never seem fairly 
tired, and we learn to have a respectful awe of them, 
lest they should come by right of inheritance of their 
ceaseless propensity of "going to and fro in the earth, 
and from walking up and down in it." Think you 
their ambition reaches no higher than a donkey who 
stands less than four feet above the dust ? Their early 
years are passed in the pursuit of knowledge. The 
most accomplished scholars of the New World and 
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the graduates of Oxford and Leipsic are their teachers. 
Whoever mounts their saddles pays them for occupy- 
ing this professor's chair. No one can escape without 
doing them some service. All the time they are driv- 
ing their poor beasts with cries, as relentlessly as the 
Furies pursued Orestes, they are learning expressions 
and ways which are to be coined into a fortune at some 
future time. Italian, Maltese, Spanish, Greek, Turk- 
ish, and English are their household words. They 
are fair Babels in their way, and, if we return after ten 
years, we may find them owning a drove of donkeys, 
and, having graduated from some Nile boat as waiter, 
are ready to rob us as a dragoman. They know at 
once our nationality and language and disposition, 
but who could imagine that the fine figure and superb 
costume of our guide belongs to the poor donkey- 
boy of yesterday ? Perhaps the proud and dignified 
companion of our ride through the muddy street ran 
behind our father to the Pyramids, ingeniously threw 
him over the head of his animal by a stroke on the 
donkey's back, in revenge for a failure in not extorting 
"bucksheesh" from him, and then, lifting his beast 
to see if he dropped in good order, requested him to 
mount only to repeat the experiment. The donkey- 
boys receive the disposition of their animals, and since 
Balaam never have there been known such stubborn 
creatures. From the day when Solomon rode an ass 
into Jerusalem till Sancho Panza bestrode his dapple 
gray, and gave the world in his sayings a new version 
of Ecclesiastes, such sagacious, enterprising, industri- 
ous, and wise affairs as these imps of Cairo have 
not blessed the world. Yonder comes one lashing 
his demure oddity into a gallop. He clings like a 
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monkey to the saddle, but, seeing us, is ofF in a 
second, runs behind his beast, pushes him on, and, 
however dignified -we look, fairly crowds him under 
us. There is no peace for Cairo while the descend- 
ants of the Pharaohs are its donkey-boys. 




Tombs of Mamelukes. 

The tombs of the Mamelukes should be seen in the 
afternoon. There the Caliphs were taken in the de- 
clining hours of Egypt, surrounded by their princes 
and great men. Brave and victorious were they in 
their crusades through the world, as they bore the 
sword in one hand and the Koran in the other. 
There was a grandeur in their plans worthy of Shi- 
shak and Menes. Each one of them, although born 
a slave, became a prince, and to-day sleeps like a 
monarch in lofty mosques under the glistening cres- 
cent. The lace-work of the domes is a symbol of 
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their lives, in which so many adventures blended to 
give it its romance. The iron hand of Osmanli, and 
Sultan Selim, fresh from the conquest of Persia, over- 
threw Fumen Bey, the last of their race, but the new 
ruler was proud at length to rest beside them. How 
careless of her illustrious dead has Egypt always 
seemed ! Neither custom nor law respects the sanc- 
tity of these tombs. Not a single hand brushes the 
dust from the carpets and carved panels and drapery 
of the monuments. No thoughtful friend removes 
the green curtain from the windows to let in the sun, 
nor regilds the letters of the inscriptions. The dogs 
creep in and out of the rents in the ruined walls, and 
the hyena laughs with shrill cry among the graves, 
whose different turbans show us in what way they 
served their royal masters. Before many years they 
will all have passed away, and with them the last 
signs of the warrior spirit of Memphis. 

The dervises of Cairo retain at least part of the 
ancient mysteries. They cling to the folly! Kneel- 
ing before their leaders upon skins of wild animals, 
they sway their bodies back and forth, shouting the 
name of Allah. As the circle becomes larger, the 
sound reverberates through the dome, and the very 
spears and bows on the walls tremble. Dark Bedou- 
ins and darker Nubians and fierce Abyssinians join 
in the movement, which increases with the measure 
of the music, till they fall in convulsions or faint 
with weariness. 

Not far from the site of the old Roman station of 
Babylon, which is now called Old Cairo, is the largest 
of the Copt churches. It stands in a tangled mass 
of streets and lanes, the representative of that religion 
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which St. Mark brought into Egypt and left among 
this people, who are undoubtedly the descendants of 
those who worshipped at Heliopolis. What sad, old 
houses ! Weary of standing and waiting, they lean 
toward one another across the dark passages like for- 
est-trees. What ancient pillars crumbling under dark 
arches ! What curious old Greek pictures, with faded 
gilding ! Stiff and stately and dusty saints adorn the 
walls; and even the lattice which divides the inte- 
rior from the outer place, where the women were 
permitted to enter, is broken and defaced. The 
reading-desk displays the cover of a book written 
with a pen centuries ago, but the leaves have fallen 
on the floor like the withered petals of a rose, 
without a single seed of truth to promise a resur- 
rection of the worship it records. Dim as the little 
windows in the ceiling, ruined as the cases which 
once contained the books, are the doctrines of the old 
Church. Cold and damp and cheerless and sad are 
the robes of the priests in the little apartment, but 
sadder the misery of this people who have nothing 
but the name of Christians left to them. 

On the way back to the city the streets are less 
crowded. The common workmen have gone home 
to deposit their hard-earned reward of ten cents for 
the day's work. Here is a pilgrim from Mecca. 
There is an Arab on a richly caparisoned mule. A 
veiled mother bears her son sitting on her shoulder. 
A few dancing-women stand at the street corners, 
and the barber has not yet forsaken his favorite tree. 
A marriage procession approaches with pipes and 
drums, carrying a little moving figure scarcely twelve 
years old to her husband ! Her splendor is for a 
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day, but her slavery for life. A boy accompanies 
the procession, and the women cry the shrill, waver- 
ing tones of the painful Zagharet as a sign of joy. 
Jesters perform, and the horse proudly shakes his 
tassels of brass. Close behind is a funeral proces- 
sion, but we cannot, by the noise, tell one from the 
other. Half-naked, holy men stand where the streets 
meet. A Persian dervis extends his bowl of cocoa- 
wood, and nods his sugar-loafed hat. Another priest 
with dirty turban shakes his strings of beads and his 
staff covered with shreds of cloth. He would find 
some difficulty in leaving his mantle behind him ! 
What a motley procession ! a beggar on horseback ; 
a cleaner of pipes ; an Arab sheik with a long 
white beard, looking uneasily about him for some 
way of escape from the confusion to the desert ; 
a Bedouin, with a horse full of elasticity and fire; 
a proud Turk, respectful to parents, cruel to servants, 
firm, reserved, polite, refined, and graceful, ignorant 
and deceitful ; an Albanian with a bright cap, an 
embroidered jacket with a red border, a full skirt 
reaching to the knee, with gaiters and neat shoes, 
the very picture of a brigand, as he is ; and behind 
all, the most noticed and admired, is a European 
traveller with a silk hat ! The Turk is the unscru- 
pulous, yet accomplished and confidential messenger 
of the Pasha. The Albanians are the ferocious, 
independent, keen soldiers and officers. And the 
traveller is the plunder of all ! 

It would hardly seem right to leave Cairo without 
a glance at those gaunt, cowardly dogs which throng 
the butchers' bazaar, and lurk in the narrow streets. 
Like many of the Arabs, they have neither master 
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nor means of support except their cunning. Every 
one is at liberty to abuse them ; but it is considered 
a crime to take away their greatest source of misery, 
which is life. They have their day, but it is the night 
to the rest of the world. Each one knows his own 
quarter of the city, and woe to a stranger dog, or to 
any man who dares to invade their territory at such 
an hour without a lantern. If he is overtaken, his 
fate is sure. Once roused, their fury is irresistible, 
and, summoning the entire confederacy at a well- 
known cry, they burst on the enemy like a tempest. 
They do not know of fear at such a time, and mercy 
is forgotten. But when the faint gleam of dawn 
rouses the keepers of the bazaars, and the rude keys 
rattle the chains on the gates, these same dogs be- 
come abject and innocent. Then even a foreign dog, 
a little one, might put a hundred to flight, though 
the heart of the stoutest watchman would quail three 
hours before, when, with cry and clamor, they were 
heard coming at full run through the street. 

The island of Rhoda lies opposite Cairo. It re- 
ceived its name from the roses for which it is still 
famous. For many centuries it has also enjoyed the 
tradition of being the place where Moses was found by 
the daughter of Pharaoh. No place could be more 
charming for a palace, and the seclusion of its banks 
in former days would make it a most natural place 
of concealment. At the upper end of the island, which 
faces the south, the strong masonry doubtless sustained 
an important building in ancient times, and the north- 
ern part, although at present covered with poor dwell- 
ings, was at such a distance from Memphis, and yet so 
near the land of Goshen, that it could not have been 
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occupied by the slaves of the Egyptians, and must 
have been familiar to the Israelites. It is quite prob- 
able that it was a summer palace of the king. We 
stand on the marble court of the present palace, 
and look on our left upon the level roofs of Cairo, 
broken here and there by minarets and mosques, and 
the walls of the proud citadel. Heliopolis glistens 
far beyond, as if it would not be forgotten, although 
it has little in sympathy with the present age. Still 
farther south are the quarries in which so many na- 
tions, Trojans, Israelites, Persians, and even Greeks, 
have cut the stone for the royal temples. On our 
right are the long lines of Pyramids, the palm-groves 
of Memphis, eighty feet high, and the poor town 
of Gizeh. But the eye ever turns to the river 
whose floods roll down in majestic current year by 
year. How calmly it lies in the sunshine, with its 
white-winged boats and its green banks! It invites 
us to Beni Hassan and Edfoo, Luxor and Philae, and 
the unknown lands beyond. It seems the servant of 
former glory, while it hastens to escape the noise 
of the modern city. There is no mother to look 
for a hiding-place among reeds to-day, for, as the 
Scriptures foretold, " they shall be no more." There 
is no Joseph to vex its surface with the grain-boats, 
for the seven years of plenty are past. The child 
who was concealed upon these banks has preserved 
for other lands all that was worthy in her literature, 
and the sound of her riches has gone out through 
the world to the ends of the earth. But still the 
Nile is there, and it bears up our boat as nobly and 
patiently as if we were the princes from Greece three 
thousand years ago. The word Moses was given 
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because he was " drawn from the water," and here is 
young Cairo, preserved by traditions and antiquities, 
as full of life as if the river had just found it cling- 
ing to its banks, — the Moses of modern days, with- 
out a princess to protect it, — a child in intelligence, 
yet leading the wisest to Egypt. 

Thus we left the island and the view Claude would 
have loved, with its quiet beauty, the light softening 
on the purple hills and melting into the green groves 
of palms, the old Pyramids, the ferry, the boats float- 
ing swiftly like cloudlets before the wind, and the 
Pyramids throwing a shadow up the Nile valley to- 
ward Thebes* and old Egypt. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Nile 

''Nile pater quaenam te diccre causa? 
Aut qtt|bu8 in terris accoluisse caput?** 

THE Roman poet TibuUus and his friend Mes- 
sala committed their fortunes to the Egyptian 
river. It was a noble company ; for, like the 
stream, it united with a sweet, mysterious flow of 
beauty the strength of a generous power. How often 
did they ask, with respectful verses, where they might 
find the shores on which Father Nile rested ! But the 
river was silent. Beauty and strength could not reach 
those distant fountains. The Grecian Ptolemies, and 
the Persian Magi of Cambyses, had sought for them 
in vain. "Whence spring your streams, O Shihor ! " 
Black River, said the Hebrews. But the streams, 
which every year turned from brown to green, and then 
to black, blushed, and gave forth creeping things at the 
command of Moses, had no answer. " O Hapimou, 
* abyss of waters,'" said the ancient priests, as they 
offered sacrifices to the Nile at Silsilis and Thebes, 
" we invoke thee to tell us whence thou comest ! for 
this alone we desire to learn, and know not." Hapi- 
mou received the offering, and was kind ; but his ways 
were as mysterious as the great deep. From year to 
year, the power and beauty of the stream were un- 
changed, and its sources unknown. 
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To-day the weary inquirer returning northward feels 
at home in far-off Dongola. Ask him, as he comes 
down to Thebes, of the fountains of the Nile, and he 
has no answer. He tells you of great lakes, which are 
blue with their double lotus-flowers, or white with 
water-lilies. There the black ibis, the dark-red stork, 
and the snowy pelican wade amid the rich green leaves, 
or sleep undisturbed on the sunny islands, shaded with 
the yellow ambac-trees and giant tamarisks and fragrant 
mimosas. The bowers of blossoming lilac, and the 
vines, which hang in long festoons, are green through 
all the year. As the sun sinks behind the mountains 
of Hassariah, the papyrus plants spread their leaves 
twenty feet above the water, and branch out into golden 
rays. Huge hippopotami inhabit the wide marshes. 
Ostriches glide along the low shores. Elephants shake 
the ripe clusters of fruit from the slender Dhellet 
palms. White giraffes browse on the branches. The 
roar of lions comes from the hills. The naked sava- 
ges scarce dare look on the face of the intruder, and, 
when asked of the river, place their hand on their lips. 
Why should they know ? The Nile is as great as ever ! 
Thus baffled and disappointed, the traveller turns to 
look upon the ruins around him, and knows that the 
same scenes have been pictured there for three thou- 
sand years. He recognizes those peculiar plants, and 
sees the capitals of the columns with bud and leaf, 
which preserve in stone the wonders of the far-off land. 
More than four thousand years before De Soto swept 
like a conqueror down the Mississippi, a mighty and 
inquisitive nation had grown up on the banks of the 
Nile. Yet for them, and for all who followed them, 
the river gathers its strength among plains and hills 
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which have never been marked by human footsteps, 
and sweeps, for fifteen hundred miles without a tribu- 
tary, through a desert. It gives life to millions, and 
rolls its floods to the sea with undiminished grandeur. 
These thousands of years have not penetrated the 
mystery of its source, or diminished the richness of its 
supplies. Every generation repeats, but none answer 
the inquiry, " Nile pater quaenam te dicere causa ? " 

Homer sang and Isaiah prophesied beside the Nile 
Alexander wept for more worlds to conquer, and yet 
found in this mystery the bounds of his success. The 
golden barge of Cleopatra, with its perfumed sails, 
moved over its surface. Scarce had this pageant passed 
ere the "Son of God " hallowed its banks. Herodotus 
and Pliny and TibuUus came hither. The learned priests 
of the Ptolemies, seeking to know the limits of the 
earth, beheld this same stream, as a Mordecai at their 
gates, refusing to honor their pride. The Patriarchs 
came here, and, as some say, believed it to be the river 
Gihon of Eden making the circuit of Cush or Ethiopia. 
Lucian, with his Roman friends, passed along its banks, 
and, folding about him the robe of a prophet, declared 
that, if any nation should try to draw aside the veils 
with which the Naiads of this mighty stream had con- 
cealed themselves, they would not prosper. Every 
modern geographer who has sought for the sources 
of what Homer calls "the heaven-sprung river" has 
not succeeded better than Eratosthenes, who, two 
thousand years ago, moved its springs in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, away from every difficulty that 
was suggested, until they had made the tour of half 
Africa. The Nile, like the Himalaya, may be 
measured where we behold it, but as yet our rev- 
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erence comprehends more than our knowledge. Ev- 
ery day the Nile moves on as many miles as there 
are years appointed to man. Our research reveals 
no more. 

The Nile is the highway of travel. It is to Egypt 
what the Adriatic is to Venice. The gratitude of 
that worthy person who admired the providence 
which ordained that the rivers should pass by great 
cities, would be unbounded here, for every temple 
and town lies beside its banks. After the dust and 
heat of a clumsy Italian diligence, or the noisy train 
thundering over the frightful passes of the Austrian 
Alps, or the quivering steamer with its odors of Etna, 
the very perfection of travelling is the Nile boat, wafted 
with steady winds southward beyond the Pyramids. 
There is no confusion of change, no uncertainty or 
anxiety concerning different routes, no regret at haste, 
no impatience at delay. This is our ark, and if the 
various species of insects are not in haste to increase 
and multiply, if the mosquitoes do not, like the jesters 
in olden times, come in with the candles, and if our 
weak boat does not too often rest on sand-bars, we arc 
satisfied. Our sailors, if the wind is fair, sleep ; if it 
is moderate, they doze ; if it dies away, they are sure 
"God wills it," and sleep again. If our boat is on 
fire, they sit on its edge and cry, "God wills it." If 
they are hired by the week, they put a drag behind the 
rudder, and the more we wonder at the slowness of our 
boat, the more they declare " God wills it." If we 
lose ground and drift backward, they sing to us a 
hymn as endless as the litany of the Copts, at every 
chorus repeating, "God wills it." The Nile is still 
the Elysium of philosophers. 
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Twenty and six days from Cairo to Philae ! Some- 
times, like thistle-down in November, we sweep before 
the wind, passing the low villages with their mosques 
and bazaars, gliding between the laden boats, which are 
sailing up the stream, or drifting down ; or sometimes 
we lay by the banks, for half-days together. Every 
morning is cloudless. The only sound at night is 
the murmur of the water under the keel. Cool are 
the awnings and refreshing the divans ! Hosts of 
servants are ready at a call ! The boat itself, with its 
graceful sail, filled by the Etesian, or northwest wind 
of the ancients, scarcely disturbs the repose of the 
river. Even when the crew tug at the drag-rope and 
push against the current, we enjoy the pleasure of 
motion without effort. 

In the early morning, as we walk along the shore, 
the birds are singing in mid-air to a choir of respon- 
sive voices in the tangled grass. The noisy ducks 
consult about the day's flight. The geese scream to 
one another on the sand-banks, or send a challenge 
to other flocks across the river. The camels stalk 
in the uncertain light like Afrites, roaring at their 
burden, and refusing to kneel. The snipe whistles 
to the nervous plover. The merry ziczac searches 
for his mate. The villagers waken at the shrill voice 
of the cocks crying the muezzin. From palms and 
sycamores, from fields and gardens, is heard the 
hum of insects. Soon the wind ruffles the Nile, and 
the peg by which we are fastened to the shore is 
loosed. Afar off is heard the baying of dogs, the 
bleating of the flocks, the cries of the children, the 
call of the ferryman, and the trumpet-tones of some 
disconsolate donkey as he is rudely lifted into the 
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boat. Then the great sun comes up slowly, and the 
voices of the dawn die away among the caverns of the 
hills, or go out to rest on the desert, which receives 
all sounds, but returns none. 

In the later morning the flocks are seen in white 
clouds lazily walking about and trying their wings, like 
the " geese glanging on the reedy Clyston." The herds 
are driven from the shadow of palm villages into the 
fields. The trees bend under the breeze. The long 
lines of fowl are stretched like spider-webs across the 
sky, and the purple-winged pelicans rise from their 
bath and spread their feathers to the sun. Along the 
little paths on the banks are the women in their blue 
robes, coming to draw the water of the river, and bear- 
ing away, with firm and graceful step, the earthen jars 
upon their heads. The Ries, or captain of our boat, 
watches them as if they were to become part of the 
seventy-two comforts of his paradise, or as if he were 
some Jacob looking for Rebecca. With such forms 
and features Boaz lost nothing by living, when Ruth 
gleaned for a mother, and found a harvest, although 
it was before the days of Correggio. The boys drive 
the buflFaloes to the banks, or urge them across the 
river. The ferry-boats are crowded with men and 
women. Over the fields, after an hour's severe dis- 
pute, comes the dark servant Hassam. His brawny 
shoulders and club would become a Hercules, but he 
is a coward at heart, and only fit to bear a goat-skin 
of milk. Our Ganymede presents us his nectar, 
and the crew disburden him of the stolen lupines 
with roars of laughter. Once more a few blows 
loosen the peg in the bank. The rope is taken in. 
The lateen sail swings round, and, as the water foams 
14 
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under our bows, the crew bring it down to its place 
with "Hay, hay, le-sa." 

Now and then another boat meets us with a salute, 
and familiar faces break up the monotony. But usu- 
ally we are quite alone. The day moves on, and the 
boat slowly glides by the houses of clay which nestle 
in the shade of the palm-trees. The delicate outlines of 
the distant hills melt into one another, or open with 
inviting arch, where the floods of tranquil light seem 
to linger at the doors of Amenti, or break into val- 
leys where Rasselas might have lived, or the Peri of 
Moore may have waited. Now the river, vexed by 
some hill, falls upon it with his waves, and its 
masses waste away, year by year, till it has disap- 
peared, and is spread over wide fields to welcome the 
new grain. Sometimes a high cliff, with the birds 
sweeping in circles above it, and old traditions cling- 
ing to its worn sides, overhangs the river ^ but more 
often the level plains lead the eye to the desert, and 
the hills which shut in the valley, and to the clear blue 
sky above them. 

In the afternoon the sun loses something of his 
brightness, yet the air is still hot. The blinded buf- 
falo moves the wheel with its water-jars, and the cool 
splashing blends with the creaking of the machinery 
and the cries of the Arab driver who lies under the 
vine-covered awning. The drone-like sound is broken 
by the sharp cry of the mourners, as their dark forms 
and sable banners creep along the sand, or are wafted 
across the river to bury their dead on the opposite 
side, after the custom of the old Egyptians. The 
Turks sit smoking and trading under the palm-trees. 
The cattle stand in the cool river. The crickets make 
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the young corn and tender sugar-cane merry with 
their music. A native traveller binds the little bun- 
dle of clothing to his shoulders, and, resting his left 
arm on a palm-branch, pushes boldly across the river. 
The fishermen drift, without baits on their hooks or 
anxiety on their faces, half asleep. A grain-boat, 
whose sides are built up with mud, comes slowly by, 
and then a raft of water-jars, which is to be broken 
up and sold at Cairo. Sometimes a Zobaah, or whirl- 
wind of sand, rising seven hundred feet high, passes, 
like the pillar of old, into the desert. Then a 
tall mast, bearing a glistening crescent, comes down 
the river, and the boatmen shout to one another, 
while a stupid Pasha looks with pity upon us poor 
Franks. And to complete the voyage, we catch a 
glimpse of some old crocodile, whose ancestors were 
worshipped at Ombos, or destroyed at Tendyra, or 
fought with gladiators in Rome, or were petted and 
adorned with jewels and rings at Dendara. 

In the afternoon our boat hastens on, as if it knew 
that the hour of rest was near. Along the shore the 
pipes and singing of the festival are heard. The chil- 
dren, weary with the day, ride home on the dark buf- 
faloes. The groups of people cluster about the ferry- 
men. The girls sit talking over the news of the 
day. The boatmen sing of the night, as the river 
begins to reflect the stars, side by side with the swing- 
ing lamps which are lighted in the cafe's. The rich 
purple lingers and fades along the hills. The fires of 
the watchmen answer one another, beside the boats 
which are moored to the banks, until the river glis- 
tens with their light. About them come the dark 
shadows of travellers, weary and soiled, yet noble and 
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dignified, like princes in disguise, bearing the venerable 
and worn staff of Ulysses. Soon the Nile is quiet, 
and the sailors lie wrapped in their coarse cloths like 
mummies. Even the boat seems to have floated into 
a calmer depth of repose and silence. 

This is not the stillness which belongs to the deso- 
lation of the Jordan, nor the quiet of the desert water- 
courses, nor yet the silence of the Orontes, but the 
calm after the storm at Alexandria, leading us to 
dreams and reveries of the past. These hills were 
full of life, and this stream was the great highway of 
commerce and war. The river belonged to all who 
wished to call it theirs, from the poor flat-boat of the 
peasant to the barge of the king, with its gilded sides, 
its many-colored sail, its royal standard of the Sphinx, 
and its eye of pride. (Plate II.) Here the great fleet 
which bore the sacred images, moved by many oars, 
made the very trees bend to the sweet music. Here 
the war- vessels hastening to the Mediterranean filled 
the groves with clamors. Here the pleasure-boat of 
the nobleman was seen. The broad ferry vexed its 
surface. The hunting-skiff, which lay like a leaf on 
the stream, and the tall-masted merchantman, alike 
passed unharmed. From the quarries floated the 
statues and stone of the king, and from the canals 
hastened the grain of the peasant. The cities em- 
barked on its stream the rich chairs (Plate II.) and 
noble furniture, while the temples sent forth their 
sacred boats to bring the traveller on his way. There 
were ambassadors, and captured kings, and adven- 
turers from far-off lands, and generals hurrying to 
new commands, and recruits to reinforce the army, 
and priests on their way to attend the festivals, and 
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noblemen to pay their tribute to the royal treasurers. 
But all these passed and repassed without confusion 
on this noble river, which then, as to-day, lingered 
at Philae, dashed along swiftly by Silsilis, and slept in 
the quiet of Luxor. With the stately grace of the 
high-priest, coming down from the mysteries of the 
temples of Nilopolis in his robes of dignity, the 
Nile moved with majestic pace, its silver ripples not 
pausing or hurrying, from the hidden glens of Africa 
and the plains of Ethiopia, into the land of Egypt 
and the unknown sea. It bore a nation on its bosom, 
a hundred generations before the timid Phoenician 
crept along the shores of Greece, or the trembling 
Lydians led their boats through the reefs of Tyre. 
The character of the Nile voyage is as simple and as 
enduring as the architecture of the land, for we find 
the same winds and waves and shores that welcomed 
Shishak and Joseph. The nation only has changed. 
The evenings on the Nile are the dream of a life- 
time. Then the bold hunter Orion comes slowly up 
from the Arabian desert, and the constellation of 
Canopus rises over the southern hills, shining through 
the dry air, clear and beautiful as the lamps in the 
temples of olden time. The tall Shadoofs seem 
stalking through the dull haze along the horizon. 
Every hillside, with that sympathy peculiar to the 
limestone ranges of Egypt, changes from the ruddy 
sunset to the silver hue of night. You almost hear 
the faint, far-off music of the palaces, and leave 
behind you, like the foam of the river, the two thou- 
sand years of Egypt's misery. She is only asleep. 
Silver pathways rise in the moonlight for the white 
feet of the Naiads, and wait gleaming and quivering 
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for their coming. The morrow will unfold the blos- 
soms of the Padma, the wild lotus, 

** which who60 tastes 
Insatiate riots in the sweet repast! 
Nor other home nor other care intends. 
But quits his home, his country, and his friends.** 

A nation will rise at the voice of the birds. The 
pelican will be welcomed to the temple, as the bird of 
Ra, when he turns his ruddy breast to the sunlight, 
A voice comes whispering over the Lybian hills the 
story of victory, and when, as the priests say, Harpo- 
crates, the dawn, shall wake from his sacred lotus 
on the river, all the land shall be full of rejoicing. 
Palm-trees shall give their branches as emblems of 
triumph. The processions shall throng these banks, 
and, from one end of the land to the other, the river 
shall be gay with streamers and alive with song. 
These mounds, on either side, are but foundations of 
new temples. This sand, drifting down through the 
hills, only waits for new canals, to blossom like the 
gardens of Babylon. Yonder openings in the moun- 
tains are not tombs, but houses, for the crowded 
valley sends thither its people, that their homes may 
spare the harvest-fields. It is now the winter solstice, 
and to-morrow will witness that ancient custom, the 
feast of the Nilva. Every family will carry a statue 
of the river-god through the streets of his village, 
as we shall carry its image through all the busy 
scenes of life. Glad and happy people ! powerful 
and prosperous ! The Nile is your life, and you 
confess the obligation with gratitude. 

Julianus, Prefect of Egypt, wondered at the bounty 
of the Nile, five hundred years before the infant 
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The Nile in 

Saviour blessed its streams. Vespasian carried a 
statue of the Nile to Rome, where it still remains 
reclining amid garlands and lotus-flowers, with six- 
teen children — representing the number of cubits 
which it rose during the inundation — playing at its 
feet. No wonder it was placed in the temple of 
Peace ! The queens of Egypt were wont to have 
the waters of their Nile brought to them when they 
were many hundreds of miles distant from their na- 
tive land. The snow-white eaglets, the cormorants, 
and the cranes might be found on other banks, and 
the linnets might sing as sweetly in Persia as in 
Egypt, but never could the waters of any stream 
compare with their own. " Fortunate shall he be," 
said Horace, " who discovers the origin of the Nile," 
— as if this must be the source of all blessings ; and 
Caesar, remembering the search of Jason for the foun- 
tain of perpetual youth, thought that his name would 
enjoy an undying fame if only he could behold these 
sources. He declared, 

<<Spe8 sit mihi certa ridendi 
Niliacos fontes, bellum civile relinquam.** 

But the Moslems, returning to the earliest and most 
worthy praise, write the words of Homer upon the 
Nilometer at Rhodes, as a tribute of respect and 
gratitude, "Sent by God from heaven." 

The Rhine and the Nile! The one awakens our 
enthusiasm, the other our respect. We know the 
history of the Rhine. It is the playfellow of the 
peasant-boy of Via Mala, and is measured by the 
staflT of the summer herdsman on St. Gothard. In 
childhood it sings through the glacier and laughs at 
the feet of the hoary Alps. But soon, gathering 
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power and beauty, the Necker and the Main and the 
blue Moselle hasten to meet the proud stream. Rest- 
less and impatient at the Ober Rein, chiding the shores 
at the Mittle Rein, coquettish at Frankfort, dancing 
at fair Bingen, sometimes in clouds, often in dark- 
ness, it neither gives to the land nor receives from it 
aught save admiration. At length, the weary meads 
of Werdenberg, the marshes of Belgium, and the 
meadows of Holland take the place of the trailing 
vines and orchards that cluster about the old baronial 
castles in the sunny land of romance. Then the Rhine 
is neglected, without that gratitude for kindness which 
makes the friends of youth the lovers of age. She 
did not sacrifice; and, like a smile that fades or a 
song that dies, she neither carries blessings, nor awa- 
kens benisons, nor leaves benedictions. 

How majestic is the Nile ! Like the streams of 
Eden, it seems created, not gathered. Calm and 
changeless, yet ever beautiful as the shadow of its 
own hills, it reflects the deep blue of a cloudless sky 
and the firmness of a constant sun. 

" It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave, mighty thought threading a dream.** 

When the land droops under the gathering splendor 
of the year, its supplies are ready and exhaustless. 
Want never comes here, though she passes through 
all other lands. You may well believe that there is 
somewhere a struggle of childhood, weeping chasms, 
and deep pools, and noisy brooks. The determined 
voice at Syene, the gentle yet firm stru^le at Sil- 
silis, remind us of this. But the Nile alone has no 
history for inquisitive man. We know that a single 
stream, far above El Makyer, united with its cur- 
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rents, and gave the influence of power to the charm 
of beauty; but henceforth they two are alone. El 
Tayr, with her cliflfs, frowns in vain. The plains of 
Thebes attempt her delay with unavailing praise. 
The Nile moves gently onward. The Arabs say, 
"Those who float there ever praise Allah, whose 
smile it reflects, and must come again, for it is 
thoughtful in greatness and sublime in calmness." 
And what stream was ever so devotedly loved as 
this ! When it declines to meet the great sea, its 
last fields are richest and its last skies are clearest. 
Still smiling the Nile passes away, like Ceres, be- 
holding the grain and flowers which were just scat- 
tered springing up on every side. Without strug- 
gle or sadness, the river of Egypt is still loved, 
still worthy of the saying of its people, that "with 
her the passions sleep and the heart wakes forever." 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Land 

"Then the Arcades lived, they alone the descendantt of Apis. 
Arcades, fabled in song to be born ere the moon was created, 
Nurtured on fruits of the oak on their own aboriginal mountains. 
In the Pelasgian land, Deucalion's eminent offspring. 
Had not established their rule, when Aeria, teeming with plenty, 
Egypt, mother of men and fint-born of mortals, was famous, 
And the Tritonian stream which pours its refreshing waters 
Over Aeria*s plains in riches and vigor abounding. 
Though no rain ever falls, by no showers its furrows are moistened. 
Plenteous harvests are reaped, the gif^ of the bountiful river.** 

Argonautika of jipolhniut RkoMus^ 040 B.C. 

*< Egypt, to which the Greeks go in their ships, is an acquired country, 

the gift of the river." — Herodotut, 

WHEREVER the Nile comes, the desert 
blossoms as the rose. But, beyond its 
reach, the barren sand creeps down from 
the mountains whose bleak summits guard the val- 
ley on either side from Syene to Cairo. These two 
ranges of hills are scarcely ever more than ten 
miles apart. The river, winding between its barri- 
ers, sometimes under the shadow of one, and some- 
times of the other, finds that the hills disappear at 
Memphis, and from that city to the sea divides 
into many branches, forming the Delta. An an- 
cient writer, Scyrax, ingeniously compares the land 
to a double-headed battle-axe, whose blade is the Delta^ 
the neck being at Memphis and the handle reaching 
south to Syene. If we except the fulfilment of the 
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prophecy of Isaiah, — the drying up of the tongue of 
the Red Sea at Suez, and the gradual sinking of the 
Mediterranean coast, — the boundaries of the land 
have never been changed. This small country bears 
the great name of Egypt. 

The highest part of the Nile valley has always been 
its centre. The land drops away at the foot of the 
hills, because the annual deposit of the river elevates 
the cultivated soil on the banks more than fields which 
are remote. During the French expedition, the mud 
was found to be five feet deep near the first cataracts, 
and about forty feet at the Delta. Beneath this was 
thirty-six feet of sand, and then the rock. The earth 
insures the richest succession of crops. The sand 
promises water to whoever will sink wells in the 
valley, and the hard stone keeps the moisture from 
being lost in the desert on either side. As the bed 
of the river itself is elevated as much as the banks, 
the inundation can never fail, and each year the 
workmen might with less trouble convey the water 
from the river, if they were not regardless of the 
blessings which are brought to their fields. The 
temple of Karnak was built above the reach of the 
floods, but now it welcomes the Nile at the annual 
inundation, and the colossi which adorned the street 
of a city look down upon a plain deluged with water. 
The cataracts, whose voice the ancients compared with 
thunder, would not disturb an infant in his slumber. 
If the Egyptians could come back again, they would 
find the river shooting swifter than ever, like an arrow 
over the arch of a tightened bow, and flowing on either 
side far beyond its former limits into the region of 
sand. And if they should remove the rubbish and 
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earth which have gathered around the site of former 
towns, some of the modern villages would stand on a 
pyramid of soil scarcely less grand than the monument 
of Cheops. 

Thus the Nile valley is the gift of the tropics. Its 
ten millions of acres have rolled down the cataracts. 
Not only corn-fields and plantations of sugar-cane, but 
even the mud of the houses and the bricks of the cities 
have been brought from other lands by " the bountiful 
river." 

The Nile overflows its banks in October, which has 
always been called the season of " water." At this 
time the river takes possession of all the country 
except the mounds on which the cities stand, the 
people leading the life of frogs, swimming from vil- 
lage to village or singing doleful songs in the marshes. 
Soon, however, the season of "green" or vegetation 
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comes. The fields are ready for the husbandmen. 
Their rude paintings have preserved for thousands 
of years the record of the labor, during which the 
people did not observe the clouds, for the sky was 
always clear. They cast their bread on the retiring 
waters, expecting to see, after many days, the abundant 
harvest springing from the rich soil. No fertilizing 
was necessary, but the careful farmer, as he waded 
through the soft mud, set aside some part of the 
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field as a pond to retain the water. He also kept 
an account of the seed, the number of young palms 
he planted by the water, — which he made deep enough 
for fish, — and also of the larger trees which he cut 
down. The ground soon became hard, and tools 
were necessary to break the clods. So the early 
months passed. 

But soon the Nile sinks under its banks. The 
people no longer rehearse the story of the sailor who 
turned husbandman to avoid the dangers of the river, 
and was shipwrecked on his own fields. The hot 
May sun, the Khamseen, parches the hardy shrubs 
and destroys the leaves of the plants. The sheep 
and goats, who just before trod the seed into the 
mud, now look anxiously, along the parched banks, 
for the tender grass. Half of the people are at work 
dividing the land by canals. The country is like a 
carpet of green interwoven with lines of silver. Truly, 
as Moses says, Egypt is "the land watered by the 
foot/' for in this way the mud channels are opened 
and the water distributed. Solomon was reminded 
by this that " the king's heart is as rivers of water ; 
he turneth it whatsoever way he will." 

All the people who are not at work beside the canals 
are standing side by side on the banks swinging, with 
four ropes, the water-baskets of close wicker-work, or 
building the great shakia for the oxen, or lifting the 
creaking shadoof, whose long pole, balanced with mud, 
reaches like an arm down into the swift, sweet water. 
All day long, until the darkness drives them from the 
task, do they labor in the hot sun. The river hourly 
sinks from under their feet, and soon another shadoof 
must lift the water to them. Thus their fathers labored 
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before them, and they wish for no better examples. 
From twenty to forty feet they will have to lift that 




Modern Shadoof. 

burden, yet eight thousand square miles of territory 
deserted by the clouds are dependent on them, and 
they cannot rest. The ravines leading to the Red 
Sea, and the roofs of the temples, prove that at some 
time there must have been terrible rain-storms; but 
the houses of mud which three generations have used 
are left uninjured, and they see the shadoof of their 
ancestors represented on the tombs, as if to rebuke 
any hope of the recurrence of such storms. 

The sun is not the only enemy. When the June 
heat has passed, the air becomes like a furnace, and 
the fine sand darkens the sky, turns the sun to violet, 
and penetrates the innermost apartments. The trees 
shrink with the heat. The beams of the houses crack 
with loud noise. Breathing is difficult. Men grow 
faint. The streets are deserted. The heated Nile 
changes their only relief to a new misery. How nat- 
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ural the dream of Pharaoh, in which he saw both the 
fat and lean kine coming from the river ! Thus ends 
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the third season of "harvest," or "manifestation," 
and the rising stream now begins to climb up its 
banks, bearing with it the new harvests. 

The name Egypt still means, in the dialect of 
the Ethiopians, " the country of canals," and the an- 
cient hieroglyphic for this name also signifies "the 
watercourses." It was then known as Kem, or 
** black," from the color of the soil. In Scripture 
Mizraim, the dual, referring to both Egypts, like the 
Arabic Misi, means "black." The land of Ham 
was the word for " warm and dark mud," for in such a 
soil grew the sun-burned race of Pharaoh. Nor does 
Isaiah forget the peculiarities of Egypt when he utters 
his terrible prophecy : " They shall turn the rivers 
far away, and the brooks of defence shall be emptied 
and dried up ; the reeds and flags shall wither. The 
paper-reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, 
and everything sown by the brooks, shall wither and be 
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driven away. The fishers also shall mourn, and they 
that cast angle into the brooks shall lament, and they 
that spread nets upon the waters shall languish." 

Long before this prophecy was recorded, the rulers 
of the land had trusted in broad lakes and deep canals. 
The punishment of towns and individuals often con- 
sisted in raising barriers against the floods, or in 
turning them aside into new channels. The sciences 
of geometry and of mechanics were exhausted in pre- 
paring and managing the dams and sluices, which were 
even more carefully watched and guarded than the 
flood-gates of Holland in our day ; while the wealth 
and power of the king were displayed in building 
reservoirs to preserve the water for the dry seasons. 

It has been often said that the Egyptians labored 
only for the priests. Although in Rome and Athens 
this policy filled the city with beggars and noisy mobs, 
we find that in Egypt idleness was a crime. The 
sons usually followed the pursuits of their fathers, and 
are never represented as besieging the doors of patri- 
cian palaces to beg for corn. On the contrary, they 
become celebrated for their agricultural skill, securing 
three crops in a year. Their sheep were twice sheared. 
No tax of feudal lords oppressed them, nor were they 
removed from the soil except as a punishment. The 
accumulation of property is frequently represented. 
This does not seem like tyranny. In the days of 
Joseph, as both sacred and profane history tell us, 
the land was transferred to the strong hands of the 
king. But the very strength of the government im- 
proved to the utmost the resources of the people, 
and prevented what Diodorus complains of, — that 
" many, again, in those communities which* are governed 
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according to democratic principles, are in the habit 
of frequenting popular assemblies, and, dreaming only 
of their own interests, receive bribes from the lead- 
ers of parties and do incredible mischief to the state." 
The very hatred they cherished to foreign rulers 
shows how much their own were beloved. Had Ro- 
mans cultivated the Campagna with half their indus- 
try and success, she would not have sent to the val- 
ley of the Nile for food to keep her clamorous plebs 
from starvation. 

The Pharaohs neglected the Mediterranean shores, 
and were careless of the Delta. They told Herodotus 
that in the days of their first king the land below 
Thebes was a marsh. But between the hills which 
shut out the desert from the valley of the Nile every 
foot of land was improved. The mountains to-day 
shelter only wild beasts and birds of prey, but were 
then full of inhabitants. Far off, their smooth sides 
glisten like waterfalls, but, upon approaching, the sand 
and loose stones are found undisturbed at their feet, 
and the cliffs, whether of limestone or sandstone or 
granite, are bare and bald as the desert. Not a sign 
of life do they retain, save the nests of birds. The 
dryness of the air, which preserves the temples, de- 
stroys the vegetation whose roots are not constantly 
moistened. But if the water, as in former days, 
should be led to these hills, and the wells furnish 
perennial supplies through the sand, a handful of 
grain might shake like the forests of Lebanon along 
the tops of the mountains. 

Three thousand years ago the fields were a con- 
tinuous sea of grain, whose waves followed each other 

in succession before the Etesian wind from Heliopolis 
16 
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to Philae, from the river to the hills. Two thousand 
cities nestled among them. Each one of the forty 
nomes or divisions of the country paid a small tribute 
to support the royal family. Anthylla sent sandal- 
strings, and Mceris furnished the breast-plates, orna- 
mented with gold and woven of twisted cords made 
from cotton or the " fleeces of trees." The groves 
of shade-trees were not abundant, for they required 
constant watering, yet the palm grew fourscore feet, 
and the athul-trees, with the balanites and acanthus, 
furnished sufficient timber, while stalks and palm- 
branches and cactus-roots were woven into the arbors. 
The ivy grew richly, and was dedicated to Isis. The 
peach came from Persia, and was sacred to Athor. 
To supply the necessities of fuel, the trains of camels 
constantly arrived from the oases, where inexhaustible 
supplies of wood for the ages to come were planted by 
the far-seeing Pharaohs. 

The value of the land prevented the grazing of 
large herds. A few flocks were guarded by dwarfs, 
but shepherds were an abomination to the Egyptians. 
Yet while the plains of Esdraelon and Coele-Syria 
and the hills of Bashan were richer in the number of 
their flocks and herds, they were not superior in their 
quality. Their chariot-horses were unrivalled, and 
their woollen fabrics, although the supply was not suf- 
ficient for any trade with other countries, were most 
famous. When distant nations came into Egypt, 
it was to knock at the doors of her granaries. Ara- 
bia and Persia and Syria never departed empty, for 
they never found a famine in Egypt. Eschol might 
be fruitless, and Carmel withered, and the oleanders 
perish by the Jordan, yet the rich roots of the Egyp- 
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tian papyrus rejoiced in abundance, the banks of aca- 
cia and mimosa and laurel and willow drank unfailing 
supplies, and the clusters of the vineyards of Moeris 
ripened under a cloudless sky. There was no Sab- 
bath of rest for the fields of Egypt. 

How refreshing must have appeared the land of 
Egypt, during the month of February, to the dusty 
caravans from the oasis of Dakleh, or to the train 
of Paris and Menelaus ! The fields of grain were 
broken by the white blossoms of fruit-trees, the vast, 
gray walls of the temples, the flowermg-shrubs and 
forest-trees, the large lakes, whose shores were adorned 
with villas, and palaces, and royal parks full of ani- 
mals, — lakes alive with waterfowl and green with the 
feathery^ leaves of the papyrus. It was of the papy- 
rus leaves that Pliny said, " They were made not so 
much to be gathered into garlands for the gods, as to 
be woven into tablets, and thus preserve man's immor- 
tality." The deep green of the fig-trees, the rich pur- 
ple of the lentils, the white barley and the pale wheat 
waiting for the harvest, filled the plain, the vineyards 
climbed the hills, and the green pastures nestled in 
the ravines. Sheep dotted the mountains. Gazelles 
and antelopes roamed through the parks. Patient 
buflPaloes turned the water-wheels. Groups of labor- 
ers enlivened the royal streets with song. Boatmen 
pushed the willing vessels along the avenues of trade. 
And with ready hands the vine-gatherers were seen 
bringing (Plate III.) the baskets of fruit, or treading 
out the clusters, or watering the new shoots. The 
wine-press was ornamented with lotus-blossoms, and 
the pillars are like lotus-plants with opening buds, 
while the royal asp, with the crown of Upper Egypt, 
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presided over the abundant streams. The wine-jars 
are the patterns of the amphora of Horace, which re- 
main so pleasing to the eye and grateful to the 
memory. 

The oases are no longer necessary to receive the 
swarming thousands of the Egyptians. Even the 
Nile valley is too large. Of all ruins, man is the 
most sad. How can industry thrive, when the boats 
on the river, the harvests in the fields, the cattle in 
the pastures, are rudely seized by the sheiks? The 
strongest are sent to the army, and the weakest re- 
ceive cruelty in return for labor. The Pasha abol- 
ishes slavery, and hunts through the land for soldiers 
o to carry steel, with the timid, dull look of men 
ZK who are stolen ! Every ruler bears a small whip. 
The Osiris of to-day has laid aside the crook, 
for he no longer guides his people, but he pre- 
serves the flagellum ! The village justice set- 
tles, at a look, a case which would have thrown 
Justinian into doubt, and the poor peasant gives 
up his last piaster to satisfy this insatiate tyrant, 
^"™' meekly suggesting, " the Sheik eats a good deal/' 
A modern Egyptian begins his misery with his 
existence. A cloud of flies settle upon his attractive 
person, as the bees surrounded Plato. His mother 
requests a near relative to sound the muezzin in his 
ear to drive off the evil genii. Then, with a maternal 
instinct which is world-wide, she is afraid that he will 
be an object of envy and "the evil eye," and hides 
him, like Achilles at Scyros, in the harem, or takes 
him into the street and spatters him with mud, until 
he reminds you of Dante's victim in the infernal 
lake of pitch. There is one chance in five that the 
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Egyptian plague of darkness will overtake him and 
he will become blind. If he decides to grow up, and 
is able to see the world, he becomes a man at four- 
teen, having cost his indulgent parents the sum of 
four dollars. His ambition now takes the reins of 
his talents. He steals or begs until he has gathered 
the sum of fifteen dollars. With this he buys some 
belle in another village, who six months before had 
positively nothing to wear; furnishes his house with 
two jars, a stone to grind meal, and a mat. He then 
finishes his career of dissipation with a feast. He 
may reside at pleasure in one corner of his father's 
mud hovel, or in the palace of Rameses, or a tomb 
of Shishak ; but the last is usually chosen for its con- 
venience. Having obtained a home, his next anxiety 
is how to get through the world with the least effort. 
He becomes a farmer and presides over a shadoof, 
drawing eleven gallons of water a minute through 
the hot day, standing "like Niobe, all tears," till 
evening rewards him with his wages of three cents. 
He dreams of riches, and is as proud as Horace upon 
his Sabine farm. He buys an iron instrument, at 
once an axe, hammer, hoe, rake, spade, and adze; 
then he makes his wife the happiest of women with 
two brass rings and a necklace of shells, or wakes 
delighted at the thought that he may soon afford two 
blue cotton shirts, and possibly buy another wife. 
Perhaps he is fortunate enough to be employed in 
digging the earth from the monuments. In this ser- 
vice he uses the most perfect instruments at hand, 
and never thinks of improving upon the habits of 
foxes. If he is a sailor, he trembles at his perils, 
suns himself in some crazy boat, runs away with 
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the end of the drag-rope, confuses his fellows with 
his shouts, and earns four cents a day. If he be- 
comes a captain he receives but twelve cents. Yef 
the experience makes him a great man, and he retires 
from active life to enjoy his well-earned otium cum 
dignitate. He is now content to watch the lizards 
creeping over his palatial wall. If we visit him, we 
find his treasures are his blanket, his roll of palm- 
mats, which he uses for a bed, his rusty sword, which 
is his carving-knife, and his hand, which he uses as a 
five-pronged fork. His service of plate is a wooden 
bowl. He is silent without reflection, serious with- 
out gravity, having the name of Allah ever on his 
lips and never in his heart. He shaves his head, and 
strokes his beard, and looks as wise as the Sphinx. 
Belzoni, from a wide experience, sums up his accom- 
plishments by saying that his utmost capacity extends 
no further than pulling a rope or sitting on a lever 
as a counterpoise. 

It is a sad and significant fact that there are no 
old men in Egypt. They have no physicians in 
these days. The women are ugly at thirty, and even 
at twenty are in no danger, like Narcissus, of falling 
in love with their own image. Their sun goes down 
ere its meridian. With fine forms, they are ugly, 
decrepit, and old ere it is fairly time they should be 
women. They have no promise of a future in the 
Koran, no pride or honor or hope to sustain them 
in their short life. Such are the mothers in modern 
Egypt. 

Is it not strange? There is but one insult that 
fires their indignation, or moves their dignity to 
avenge the disgrace. Call them Gins Nemrood, the 
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ungodly race, the infidels of the Koran, and they are 
silent. Call them Gins Fara'oom, the race of Pha- 
raoh, and they curse you with the sound of a sword 
rustling in its rusty scabbard. Even the glory of 
their ancestors they consider an abuse ! The splen- 
dor of olden days is a shame ! Where is the pride 
of Noph ? Can you be mistaken ? On the walls 
of the temple are the features of better men. The 
forehead is small and retiring, yet well-shaped. The 
eyes are large, long, and black. The nose is slightly 
prominent. The mouth is expressive of mildness, 
with white and regular teeth. The chin is small and 
round. The hair is long and full and crisp and 
black. The features are more oval in the women 
than the men, and the flesh a darker brown. The 
modern people cannot be described with different 
words, yet, with but little of the Gins Fara'oom in 
their veins, and none in their disposition, evidently 
all nobility has passed away from the land of Egypt. 
Herodotus truly said the land was the gift of the 
river, and might have added, that the Nile demands 
her neglected gift again. She is making sad work 
with the hills, and reaching after the monuments. 
All that made them sacred is fast disappearing. 
Even the sacred ibis, the bird of the gods, no longer 
droops her purple wings along the banks of the rising 
river to receive the homage of the cities, and to pro- 
claim with soft notes and graceful wing the prophecy 
of abundant floods and rich harvests. The stork in 
Holland and the rook in England are not more 
cherished in their homes than the white Ibis with its 
purple wings was loved by the priests of Her- 
mopolis, who devoutly believed it could never die. 
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But the ibis has gone. In the place of its gentle 
form and sweet tones, which welcomed the early farm- 
ers in the morning, and quickened the sickle of the 
reapers in the late afternoon, the solitary curlew has 
appeared with its song of the twilight, which the 
people call the Karawasa. You may see the glance 
of his dark wing in the evening, and listen to the 
mournful requiem. The Arabs in their sadness be- 
lieve the deserted rocks echo its song as the voice 
of a land forsaken by its greatness. " Lak ! lak ! 
lak ! la shouak, kalak, fi 1 mulk," — " To thee ! to 
thee ! to thee ! belongs the sovereignty of the world, 
without partner or companion." 



CHAPTER VIII 

Edfoo 

''Mors etiam saxU nominibusque yenit.** 

''Where atones as well as breath 
And names do suffer death.** 

Sandys. 

"Shattered shrines, and wasted walls. 
Where sunshine saddens as it falls.** 

Henvey. 

TH E river, the land, and the temples of Egypt 
share in common an unbroken repose, which 
is the result of exhaustion rather than the sign 
of that rest which precedes greater effort and grander 
achievements. Kindly did the Nile water the gardens, 
and with unwearied current bring the stones from dis- 
tant quarries, as a tribute to the gods. The hills 
generously contributed their treasures, and stamped 
upon the new mountains of stone which rose along the 
plains the impress of the massive and enduring archi- 
tecture which they had lavished upon their own rock- 
hewn chapels. But it was all in vain for them to 
shield that religion from decline, which could not 
preserve them from the reproach of desolation. 

The grandeur of the temples survives the prosperity 
of the fields and the labors of the quarries, bearing a 
silent testimony to the greatness of their designs and 
the resources of their land. They lose nothing by 
contrast with the modern cities in which they stand. 
Even the modern town of Edfoo, while it builds its 
»7 
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huts upon the site of the massive propylon, or outer 
gateway, leaves unharmed the temple itself. This 
rises above the plain, and looks down in disdain 
upon the mosque at its feet. Its towers are not less 
than two hundred and twenty-six feet in width, and 
are designed to conceal the square court within, which 
measures one hundred and sixty feet on each side ! 
A colonnade, with varied capitals, extends on three 
sides, and opposite the gateway the eighteen columns 
are connected by screens of stone. Within this cur- 
tain of sandstone are the chambers and passages of the 
priests. Above this, they prepared the rooms for the 
sacrifices and mysteries. Many of these apartments are 
entirely dark, and only a few let in a little sun through 
prison-like shafts, to show how deep is the gloom. 

The temples are so much like each other, that the 
most recent structure at Dendara was at first supposed 
to be the one of greatest antiquity. It was a religious 
principle among this people to keep their style of archi- 
tecture as unchanged as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. Even when, by the violence of conquest or 
an earthquake, the stones have been thrown down, the 
temple which rises on the same site is not improved 
in plan or material. There was nothing in Elgypt like 
the contrast between the church of St. Maria and the 
temple of Minerva on the Athenian Acropolis, but the 
stones themselves seem mindful of former days, and, 
gathering sacredness with each new dedication, carry us 
back in their origin into fabulous ages. Sculpture and 
painting had their golden era and decline in Egypt, 
but architecture was never young in history, and the 
nation perished before it had shown a weakness of age. 

This conservatism secured the completion of every 
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temple. The monarch, despairing of originality, per- 
fected and enlarged the work of the one who preceded 
him. There was no Cologne Cathedral in the land. 
However much the features of the kings and the rep- 
resentations of sacrifices on the walls gathered beauty 
with the advance of skill, the earliest and the latest 
years have a single style of painting. Plato reminds 
us, " They were not suffered to attempt any subject 
contrary to the regulations or to invent any change or 
new subjects." There is something awe-inspiring in 
this. Like the Nile, we see the architecture of Egypt 
as complete when our patience has exhausted itself in 
seeking for its origin, as it was when we first wondered 
at its greatness. 

The perfection of cutting and fitting the stone, the 
massiveness of the walls, the finish of the columns and 
pilasters, and even the details of ornamenting passages 
and chambers, are the same in all parts of the land. 
Where did they commence to build ? From what far- 
off country did they come and raise their first Bethel ? 
The Grecians trace their architecture to the wooden 
hut ; the Chinese to the Tartar tent ; but the reed-work 
which surrounds the Egyptian temples under the cor- 
nice, and is bound by bands at the angles, has nothing 
in common with the solid roofs and lotus-buds of the 
capitals. There could have been nothing in other 
lands, or in the smaller structure of the earliest years, 
to be compared with this. They did not come from 
Ethiopia, for the best temples of Egypt are far older 
than the dawn of civilization in that country. They 
do not seem to come from Asia, for Thebes was as 
perfect as " the entering in ** from the east, at Mem- 
phis. We may well forgive a vanity which connected 
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the fate of the nation with its unchanging temples. 
Not less pious than the Jews who worshipped in 
Solomon's temple, — so much like the temple of 
Edfoo in its outer court for women, its inner place 
for men, and its holy of holies, — they believed that it 
came down from the gods stamped with the impress 
of their immutable perfection. 

The sun pours a flood of intense heat upon the 
place, but those pillared halls and dark chambers loom 
up with their coolness like the "shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land." There were strong lights fitted 
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to display its greatness, deep shadows to refresh its 
worshippers, and secluded retreats where its priests 
might perform unobserved and in silence the most 
sacred rites. 

At a second view there is something familiar in 
the simple and stern outline. It is varied in different 
parts of the temple, yet each bears a resemblance to 
the others, as all tender shoots, whether a palm-tree or 
the early grain, are like one another. It is the first 
effort of a people who built pyramids ! This most 
ancient and enduring of forms meets us in the propy- 
lon, surrounds us in the walls, and is perfected in the 
obelisk, which is a slender pyramid cut from a single 
stone. This first thought of architectuie was perfectly 
adapted to its position. The temple could not gather 
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importance from any elevation of the land, — to which 
the porticos of the Grecian temples owe so much, — 
but the eye, following the converging lines of its 
architecture, associates with it the idea of vastness 
and heaven-aspiring greatness, and a grandeur far 
above the square walls of less sacred buildings. It 
has, moreover, the appearance of permanence, which 
was the soul of their theology and art. However 
much room it contains, it seems to be lifted but a 
single, firm story, and this is quadrangular. There 
is not an arch in the windows or roofs to relieve 
the heavy and rigid, yet strong, character of its walls. 
They certainly by this type of architecture realized 
Burke's idea of the sublime, "succession and mas- 
siveness." 

It has been often said that the Egyptians did not 
know the use of the arch. The brick tombs of Thebes, 
their houses and their paintings, prove the contrary. 
It would be strange if Palermo and Central Amer- 
ica, and Rhoda with its Arabic inscriptions, and 
Cairo with its mosques, knew more than these great 
masons of Egypt! Doubtless, like the modern 
Egyptians, they regarded the arch as an "uneasy, 
restless wonder." They revered solidity, which is so 
essential to permanence, and this has saved the roofs 
of their temples, while the Gothic arches brought 
from Egypt to Arabia, and thence to Sicily and 
Rome, have crumbled and buried the ceilings of Ital- 
ian temples in their fall. Winckelmann may say that 
Isis had no beauty, and affirm that her worshippers 
never sacrificed to the graces, but he cannot deny that 
beyond every other race they knew the value of 
strength. They succeeded in what they attempted. 
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Sculpture and painting were introduced to relieve 
the monotony of the vast surface of stone. The cop- 
ies to which they were confined ignored foreshorten- 
ing and perspective. Even shading and grouping 
were not permitted. Yet the hieroglyphics and fig- 
ures are cut with the utmost precision, and scattered 
with a generous hand over every stone and pillar. 
The massive doorways are covered with giant forms 
of monarchs in battle, or priests at sacrifice. The 
side walls represent the history of the gods or heroes, 
who are here exalted to the worship of demi-gods. 
The chambers are crowded with different services of 
the temple ritual. The passages in the walls leading 
to the ceiling, or groping for many a long stairway 
and passage far under the temple, — which could not 
have been often used, and then only with torches, — 
are all adorned with the finest sculpture. A single 
temple would fill a volume with descriptions of the 
characters, which delight the eye or fill the imagina- 
tion. In the gloom they quicken into life, and we 
seem to stand in a sanctuary of arts and sciences, as 
well as the shrine* of religion. Animals, plants, em- 
blems, inspire respect and veneration. Figures of 
kings pursue the enemy, or recline on couches charmed 
with music. The signs of the zodiac in brightest 
colors adorn the roof, and the goddess Athor with 
outstretched arms embraces the heavens. The sun 
with its peculiar emblem of the hawk stands by the 
goddesses I sis and Nephthys, the Egyptian Parcae, — > 
the Clotho and Atropos, who are the beginning and 
end, — drawing out the brief thread of life only to 
sever it forever. The Egyptian Venus, Athor^ pre- 
sides over the Fates, and sometimes with her child 
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Horns forms a group which is not less sacred to the 
Egyptians than the Greek painting of the Virgin and 
the Child which the Middle Ages worshipped as the 
art of St. Luke. Doubtless, too, it inspired many 
a crusade to Persia; and afterward, when at the 
suggestion of the oracle the superstitious Domitian 
introduced this figure into Rome, so quickly did the 
simple group appeal to the people, that they all 
desired to place a copy in their homes, and Juvenal 
says many beside the priests lived on Athor ! Then 
there are mystic symbols, souls transmigrating, dei- 
ties moving through the firmament with jewelled 
robes looped with stars, and Remphat, Queen of 
Heaven, 

" Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekicl saw when by the vision led 
His eye sunreycd the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah/* 

But the mind wearies with the figures, whose tales of 
wonder are lighted here and there with sweet faces 
and bright colors ; as the true worshippers doubtless 
stood, observed, and praised among the votaries who 
thronged these narrow and dusky passages, to observe 
the rites of a voluptuous and debasing superstition. 

The architecture of the Egyptians reached its full 
splendor in the columns which adorn the halls. The 
streets of Sphinxes which led to the doorways seem 
to have had no definite meaning. Even the obelisks 
on either side of the propylon, reminding us of the 
pillars of Jachin and Boaz which stood before the 
temple of Solomon, might have been neglected. But 
the vast forests of columns were an indispensable part 
of the Egyptian architecture. They were not the rude 
masses of Stonehenge, nor the solitary wonders of Cen- 
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tral America, but groves of palm-trees blossoming in 
stone, and lotus-buds which do not fade in the cen- 
turies. In any other climate the richness of their 
color would seem out of place ; but here the cylindri- 
cal shafts, enriched with rings of richest sculpture, 
crowned with bell-shaped capitals wrought in the foli- 
age of the palm or papyrus, seems to be improved 
by the art of the painter. (Plate VI.) 

The style of columns often reminds us of the 
saying of Diodorus, that their first pillars were of 
reeds bound together, which, under great pressure, 
became thicker, and stretched the bands at the cen- 
tre. You can almost fancy that these were turned 
into stone by some wand of enchantment, so perfect 
do they seem. But they were not confined to these. 
Without fixed proportions or systematic combinations, 
the wildest imagination runs riot among them. But 
how easily do you overlook the want of serenity in 
the delicate diversity, and often the elegance, of these 
fancies. In this they are laws to themselves, — a 
forcing-house where the enterprise of a people, which 
is chilled by the outlines of mythology upon the 
walls, can give itself to the strangest inventions. 
There is a wonderful grace in the strong, bold hand 
which fashioned them, and it wins over our Grecian 
idea of art. Often colossal figures of Osiris, wrought 
in relief, support the architrave. Sometimes the mild 
features of a goddess bear up the ceiling. But more 
frequently the water-plants are imitated, and we half 
believe that it was an Egyptian who first knew of that 
accident which Vitruvius relates of Callimachus ; and 
some architect of Shishak saw a basket of acanthus- 
leaves on the tomb of a virgin over which the leaves 
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of a honeysuckle wound so gracefully that he copied it 

in stone, and gave the world the Corinthian capital. 

The beauty and grandeur of these columns so 

strongly influenced the mind of the Israelites, that. 




Inner Court of Temple at Philz. 

although, as both Lucian and Herodotus inform us, 
they were no more worshipped in Egypt than statues 
afterward in Rome, yet it was necessary to command 
the people of God to refrain from carving their 
stones of sacrifice with iron. How magnificent must 
the temples have appeared, when not only the stones 
were filled with minute tracings and delicate col- 
ors, but, as Clemens says, "The walls shine with 
gold and silver and amber, while the gems of India 

and Ethiopia glisten on the rich curtains which conceal 
18 
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the recesses/' Their number, size, variety, and 
beauty awaken our regard for the mind that con- 
ceived and the genius that executed them. What 
must their impression have been when they were first 
called into life ? What solemnity did they have as 
the procession swept under the pylons, more proudly 
than any Roman triumphal procession beneath the 
arches of Hadrian ! How secure the trust in such 
masses of stone ! How pleasing and varied the view^ 
along the graceful cornice and under the columns ! 
Sinai and Lebanon and Carmel had gathered their 
splendors at Edfoo! 

It is no wonder, since the Egyptians were unri- 
valled, that they were careless of grace. Like the build- 
ers of the Cyclopean walls of Etruria, who lifted stone 
above stone into the blue sky, and left them in their 
roughness, they had no models to arouse their ambi- 
tion. The sculptors were so careless of the features 
of a king's face, that it is as expressionless as his ser- 
vant's, and even Rameses can be distinguished only 
by his dress. Nor is it strange that the temple itself 
should forsake a single line of direction, or different 
buildings neglect the art of grouping. They knew 
that whoever visited them, like Clemens and Origen, 
would see their own grandest thoughts expressed in 
the superb vestibules and lofty porticos, and would 
forget any slight mistake that might be found; that 
possibly a cornice abruptly ended in a wall, or the sub- 
jects of painting were too continued for interest, or 
possibly the height of the colonnade was too slight for 
the length. Stones were in Egypt what cedars were in 
Syria. They were dedicated to gods; why be careful 
of the opinion of men, who must perish? 
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But the more we know of them, the more we 
wonder. Their greatness does not pass into models. 
The line and square did not build them. Majesty 
and truth inspired their grandeur. No land could 
imitate them. The temples belong to Egypt and 
the Nile. 

The design of these vast structures was not simply 
the worship of gods, nor yet alone for the residence 
of the king. Their darkness would oppress the 
family, and frown on the amusements of the mon- 
arch. But often they would be needed to defend 
him. The gateways were fitted with a portcullis of 
stone, which, in case of invasion, could keep out an 
army, while a city lay in the generous courts within, 
and lived upon its exhaustless granaries. In the sides 
of these structures were stairways and chambers in 
which the besieged soldiers could be out of danger, and 
yet harass their foe. From the roof, which was beyond 
the reach of the enemy, they might hurl down death, 
and watch the progress of the invaders. It was to 
one of these that Cleopatra retreated, and closed the 
passage-way which led to her chamber of death. 

Vestal virgins attended the service of the gods, with 
instruments of music, and afterward spent the hours 
in watching the flames upon the altars, lighting the 
lamps, and repeating prayers to Athor and Isis. The 
youths came here also to learn the religion of their 
fathers. Under the trees of the " temenos," or grove 
which surrounded the temples, and within the lofty 
brick walls, they walked and meditated. When the 
hot noon searched out every other shadow, the recluses 
found in the portico a suflicient protection. If the 
great congregation filled the courts, in the solemn 
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silence of the chambers, reclining on beds of palm, 
they listened to the chants of Osiris and the drowsy 
music of viols. Rarely did they smile. Simple was 
the fare and plain the dress, but great were the hopes 
which filled their hearts in these temples. The kings 
of Heracleopolis built such a college with hundreds 
of cells, and beneath it was a labyrinth of tombs, 
as if, like the dead, the students of those days were 
lost to the world. 

Many a state prisoner who was never seen again 
came within the walls of Edfoo. The young men 
remembered his prayers at coming, but had listened 
to no sound afterward. The guard bore him far 
underneath the temple, where the foul bats clung to 
each other with sharp fangs, or, dropping from the 
ceiling upon the torches, swept bewildered at the 
light, with frightful cries and the whizzing of their 
extended wings. Galleries opened, and steps led down- 
ward. The air was hot and oppressive. At length 
a small chamber appeared, a little slide passed upward, 
too small to promise a way of escape. And the pris- 
oner was left in silence. 

In the temple met the state officers and " Councils 
of Ten" and the judges. Here the majesty and state 
of royalty displayed to the ambassadors and the people 
the greatness of Egypt. Here the cities worshipped, 
and learned that awe and veneration which mystery 
and power give to each other when they are united. 
These walls were a lesson which he who ran could 
read. The poorest herdsman, as he drove his charge 
afield at daybreak, knew in the fierce air of the king 
to his captives what awaited all the enemies of gov- 
ernment, while the good deity stretched his protecting 
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wings over the humble, and Athor smiled upon the 
faithfuL Horus lifted his spear, like the thunderbolts 
of Jove, but did not harm his children. The front- 
lets of the priests bore the writing of the law, as the 
high-priest of the Hebrews, but had no terror for 
them. The pillars of the temple were written with 
warnings, like the Koran on the capitals of the 
mosques, and whoever had eyes to see might know 
that duty was safety, piety was prosperity, and rever- 
ence was the prophecy of a blessed future. 

The position of the temple must have added to 
this impression. The watchman, ever looking from 
the lofty gateways, could see the plain for miles, and 
know all that passed in the land. What could escape 
that eye ! When the enemy came, all was ready. When 
the disobedient or idle approached for worship, their 
faults were known. Along the massive stairways, 
which are low and broad, — for those who taught the 
doctrine of eternity and bore the weight of a nation 
never hurried, — the robed priests ascended to walk 
at evening upon the temple roof. From the many 
chambers came forth also the younger men. And 
now, with the view of the far-off Nile, the green plain 
broken with groves and villages golden in the sunset, 
how their hearts must have been lifted with joy ! In 
gratitude they built a smaller chapel, and returned 
thanks to the winged deity who had blessed the land 
with abundance. The voyagers on the Nile saw it 
from the distance with peculiar reverence, and al- 
though the Greeks might call them Txoglodytae, or 
dwellers in a cave, above the sternness and dignity 
of the temple they saw the chapel of Isis as the 
pledge of love and devotion which awaited them in 
the future. 
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The temple rose far above the buildings of the city. 
It was usually placed on the borders of the land, to 




Chapel of Isis upon roof of Temple at Dendara. 

spare the fertile fields. At its doors struggled life and 
death. Whoever passed to the desert beheld last of all 
the benign features of Athor. Whoever bore a friend 
to Amenti was comforted by that same smile, which 
promised to them a resurrection. And thus to all 
travellers into the "silent land" the temple bade a 
last farewell, as it had won the first childish wonder. 
In every age it told truth lovingly. The wilderness 
with its desolation came not beyond this barrier which 
piety had reared, but under its protecting shadow the 
tender grass lived longest, and filled the air with 
sweetest fragrance. Must it not have been here that 
pleasant thoughts also gathered, like the shadows in 
the mountains ? 

The modern mosque resembles the ancient temples 
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as much as a laughing Gypsy with passion burning in 
her eyes is like the stately features of Maut-men- 
Nofriari, queen of Rameses II. The imagination 
fires at the glitter and grace, the freedom and gayety, 
the flowers and fountains of the mosque. The mind 
respects the solemn quiet, the sacred repose, the formal 
dignity of sombre walls, and broad lakes reflecting the 
heavens. There is nothing picturesque, but there is 
much grandeur, in the temple of Edfoo. There is no 
merry smile on her ceiling, but the sublime doctrines 
of the future world are graven with a pen of iron in 
the rock forever. In sandstone and granite, on pillar 
and door-post, on lintel and corridor, are they still 
beautifully written. ** There are sermons in stones " 
to the listening heart. How easily do we transfer the 
stability and glory of the temple to its builders ! 

Horus, with his title "Lord of the seasons," pre- 
sided at Edfoo, and he has not spared the changes of 
the year to his favored abode. There was the freshness 
of spring when the temenos threw its shadows among 
the pools of water, and great Sphinxes flourished, and 
the pylons looked down on the respectful dignitaries 
of the known world as they came to behold the glory 
of the temple, not half of which had been told to them. 
Some conqueror, like the Persian Cambyses, may have 
stayed the tide for an hour, but prosperity soon re- 
turned, and, like plants in the spring brooks, Suten in 
Upper Egypt and Shebt in Lower Egypt flourished 
in new splendor after their misfortunes, under the sign 
of a strong reed. In vain did Rab-shakeh warn Heze- 
kiah not to trust this broken reed, "whereon if a man 
lean it will go into his hand." In vain did Ezekiel 
prophecy against this staflF, and Isaiah threaten who- 
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ever trusted to " the bee," — the symbol of the king. 
Tribute and worship came to Edfoo, till Horus was 
chief of gods. Lot, wondering at the luxuriant valley 
of the Jordan, compared his paradise with this proverb 
of riches, the valley of Horus, where thirty kings had 
ruled. In this spring-time, like the well-chosen words 
of a strong man, prosperity without romance or light- 
ness drew bold lines in the stone, and left them as a 
memorial. 

King Rameses III. brought the summer. The 
tribute of conquered provinces in Asia lay at the feet 
of Horus. This was the time of highest prosperity 
to Egypt, when the fruit of arts and sciences ripened 
to perfection. Then men were more cunning than 
before, although less noble. The feeble lamps illu- 
mined the corridors as the workmen painted. Red 
and green and yellow dropped from the rainbow of 
Horus upon his temples, but the white, pure light had 
gone. Greece, admitted to her councils, like Prome- 
theus, stole the fire of her learning. The pillars of Isis 
were given to lo, and became the Ionic. The column 
of reeds was changed to Doric. From the sublime 
came the beautiful. The colossal statues of Edfoo, 
with giant heads that kept the proportion of the figure 
in the distance from the spectator, yielded to the crea- 
tions of Phidias which adorned the groves at Elis. 
Horus was not impoverished, though deserted. From 
the distance of their abode the gods of Egypt seem to 
smile as they see how rudely the shadow has suffered 
in Greece, when the original stands unharmed and 
majestic at Edfoo ! 

The autumn came too soon. Another religion, with 
fanatic, half-learned spirit, broke in on these abodes of 
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Horus. Fugitive disciples of Origen and Celsus hid 
in the temples from the persecution of Alexandria, and 
in their turn with chisel and stone persecuted the pa- 
tient figures of Horus and Osiris, who seemed to mock 
alike their worship and their impatience. Legends of 
hieroglyphics and volumes of history lay in the dust, 
and wisdom hid itself under the ruins of successive 
hovels of mud, which, with the dove-cots of pottery, 
were constantly accumulating above the former grand- 
eur.* Houses stood on the walls and along the porti- 
cos, while the poor Christians crept like insects in 
and out the sacred places. Still Horus smiled. The 
storm of Christianity paused at length in despair, 
like the tempest when it has strewn the brook with 
leaves, but left undisturbed the pines and the cedars. 
Around them lay the fragments of sculpture, but the 
architecture was unharmed. They could at least con- 
ceal them with Nile mud. This they did. To-day 
the antiquarian, like Old Mortality, lifts the epitaphs 
of greatness, and with admiring zeal removes the rub- 
bish of ages which has gathered upon the monumental 
stones of Isis and Athor and Horus. 

On the knees of a giant form of Rameses IV. at 
Thebes is written, in ancient Greek, " Christ Jesus 
conquereth." And so it is. The winter has overtaken 
Edfoo. Yet now and then the dignity and beauty 
seem to belong to the old rather than the new. Isis 
does not become the Virgin by being consecrated. It 
will answer for those who have faith equal to the task, 
as Sidney Smith said of the ancient statue of Jupiter, 
which is kissed by so many pious pilgrims to Rome, 
as if it were in verity the key-bearing Apostle: " It is 

* Sec page 132. 
»9 
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well enough. Only Ju-piter becomes the Jew Peter." 
Yet we can hardly forbear a smile when the mud falls 
from the figure of the king at Thebes, and leaves him 

flOaO? 




St. Peter and Ramctes. 



with flowers in one hand and fruit in the other, offer- 
ing his sacrifice to the disdainful Apostle of a later 
age. St. Peter has already his hands full of anxieties, 
and does not seem inclined to unloose the disciple of 
Horus from his present obligation ! 

By accidents not less singular, the name and fame 
of the kings become confounded with the titles of 
captives and slaves. The temples might as well have 
been blank walls to the exact historian, with the present 
state of knowledge. It is like seeing Egypt from the 
river when the water is low; — there are facts, but noth- 
ing more. When Belzoni broke open the second Pyra- 
mid, and found a mummy fastened between two stones, 
all Europe vexed their antiquarian learning to decide 
whether it was a miserable thief, caught and starved to 
death without a hand to assist him to escape from the 
mocking splendor which looked down upon his dying 
struggles, or the royal remains of Mycerinus, the 
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builder of the Pyramid, dragged from his sarcophagus 
and plundered by ruthless vandals. Every name and 
date is equally vexatious, and no place has been a 
severer battle-ground between history and tradition 
than these temples. Who shall decide their ^e, when 
antiquarians disagree? 

By still another change of fortune, the cells of Edfoo 
became once more a monastery. The monks, who 
followed every army of Christians in those days, filled 
this valley. From the caves in the hillside and the 
chambers in the temples were cast out the mummies. 
No place was so inaccessible that a little grating did 
not appear before it, and bars like cobwebs stretch 
across its approaches. Such men were in some meas- 
ure sincere, and doubtless combined the wisdom of 
serpents with the harmlessness of doves. As they 
crept into their secure nests, the villages were spread 
out at their feet along the plain within convenient 
distance. Solitude and society were enjoyed in turn. 
None could approach them without permission, yet 
they could readily mingle with others. The dead were 
removed from the shafts in the centre of the caves, 
to afford them ample store-rooms. They obtained a 
fame also which could not otherwise have belonged 
to them. What chambers were more cool and ele- 
gant, or better lighted, when they had thrust windows 
through the wall beside the door ? They would have 
gladdened the princes of ancient Egypt. No wonder 
that Edfoo became to the world a second time the 
centre of the monastic order. 

The Moslems brought the winter to Egypt in the 
floods of conquest, which swept away much of the 
glory of the temples. " Come forth ! " said the Arabs 
to the shades of past kings. So the bodies were broken 
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beside the little fire, and gave up to the shivering 
fellahs the precious spices which had been reserved 
from the offerings of the gods. " Asleep yet ! *' said 
the Pasha to the statues of Ptolemy Physcon and 
Lathyrus ; " come down and fit yourselves into my 
palace, and hold up my doors," " Still idle ! "* said 
the half-naked boatmen to the columns which the king 
would have injured at the peril of his life ; " it is 
time that you are burned for lime." " Capital ! " said 
the wretched people; "this temple was made to lift 
us above the inundation." So they crept up to the 
walls and drove the flocks into the chambers. There 
was lowing of herds and bleating of flocks heard once 
more, but not for sacrifice. The great basins of hewn 
stone are filled with rubbish. The " holy of holies " 
became a vast granary. The paintings of Rameses 
and Osiris are pierced for drains, and the chamber 
of the high-priest became a stable. Apollinopoli^ 
Magna is henceforth to be called Edfoo. The snail 
has crept into the pearl-shell. The children throw 
stones at Horus, and the only pious sound now heard 
in his chambers, who loved the music of viols and 
harps, is Keim Allah ! " God is great ! " and Kismeth, 
"destiny." Yet what words are more appropriate? 

In one of the chambers of old Egypt's temples we 
worshipped on a Sabbath morning. King Amunoph 
III. would have smiled could he have foreseen it. 
We had come from the land of the Druids, an island 
a hundred times beyond the utmost flight of his winged 
ships, yet a land which at that very time combined in 
its priesthood ** magistrate, scholar, and physician," 
and, like Amunoph, reared great stones to the sun, 
kindled fires on Hallow-eve, and stood with mistletoe 
and golden sickle, robed in white, to pay the sacrifice. 
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But Julius Caesar came before us to lona, and Augus- 
tus Caesar to Edfoo, and when they departed the wor- 
ship of one was only remembered by its poets, the 
other by its sculptured monuments, which are more 
eloquent than the lines of Ossian. Here we paid our 
offering, and as the voice of the service was heard amid 
the grandeur of Thebes, as " Here endeth the second 
lesson" was sounding amid the dwelling of Horns 
and of Osiris, Mustapha Aga appeared, — a worthy 
representative of modern Egypt, — with pipes and 
coffee for our refreshment. 

Another and distant spring may come. The praises 
of Mohammed will flit like a spectre through these 
ruins, as passed the creed of Shishak and the ritual of 
the monks of Athanasius. On the walls are the priests 
with the " tau," — the cross of each generation. What 
shall be the sign of the next ? The true Agathaedemon, 
good deity, with healing in his outstretched wings, shall 
overshadow the crescent of Islam, and the crown of the 
martyrs shall outshine the new moon of Horus. With 
weapons and armor, with corselet and sword and buck- 
ler, no more crusades shall issue from these temples 
in honor of its God, nor yet shall the sword flash 
here to herald the Koran, nor the sound of the battle 
wage high, and waken there echoes to the praise of the 
Virgin. But the green bronze of the scabbard, and the 
gilt of the mailed breastplate, and the woven figures 
of the fine shield (Plate IV.) shall perish in the rust 
of ages, while the sword of the Spirit grows brighter. 
The breath of years shall scatter the silent forms of 
ancient warriors, but it shall sow the seed of a more 
generous harvest over these plains than ever was 
gathered into the temple of Horus, the "Lord of 
the seasons at Edfoo." 



CHAPTER IX 
Beni Hassan 

<* Heard melodies are tweet, but those unheard 
Are tweeter I Therefore, ye toft pipes, play on. 
Not to the sensual car; but more endeared 
Pipe to the tptrit ditties of no tones.** 

Kean, 

''But hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity.** 

«<A jolly place,* said he, Mn dmes of old; 
But something ails it now : the spot is cursed.* ** 

W9rdifP9rtk, 

OUR afFections have little regard for grandeur 
and renown. How often do we lavish on an 
accident of life's travels that interest which 
our reason in vain demands for some studied greatness. 
A chamber where the glad sun falls on the frescos, 
after many centuries of darkness, will detain us longer 
than the proudest temple of Italy. And many who 
have listened with careless air to the story of Belzoni, 
as he found with marvellous energy, and skill the 
entrance of the Pyramid of Cheops, will attend with 
breathless silence to the tale of an unknown traveller, 
who, groping in the darkness of an old Theban tomb, 
moved the strings of a harp which had lain silent in 
the dust these three thousand years. " One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin," and our hearts 
vibrate to the melody of other days. We receive the 
people into our homely afFections, while we admire the 
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temples they builded. The anthem of greatness is far 
less pleasing on the "walls of Edfoo, than the music of 
kindness and songs of home on the walls of the grot- 
tos of Beni Hassan. In the one we find the ritual of 
a grand and solemn religion, but the other echoes to us 
the sounds of daily life, the melody of active, moving 
throngs and quiet households, — the social joys of the 
true Egyptians. 

The grottos of Beni Hassan lie along the western 
slope of the Arabian hills overlooking the river, and 
near one of the great highways of travel from Egypt 
into the desert. Two centuries before Cecrops founded 
Athens, their arched ceilings, their fluted columns, with 
the plain square capital, and the architrave reaching 
from pillar to pillar, till it rested upon a pilaster at 
either side, were copied from buildings and houses on 
the plains beneath. Since that time, however securely 
the doors were fastened, or however often they were 
thrown open to receive the sacred procession as it 
came up from the Nile, along the broad avenue lined 
with great stones, bearing a new tribute, — which every 
city made to these tombs of the cherished dead, — not 
a day has it been entirely forsaken. The sound of the 
populous plains, the voice of the passing traveller, the 
praise of the living friends, or the shouts of the herds- 
men, have always found an answer in its chambers. 
In the age of Joseph its royal chambers were the pride 
of the land, as to-day they are the delight of the 
farmer and the joy of the traveller. 

A small door admits us into a chamber twenty feet 
square, with a smaller room beyond, where the image 
of the deity rests upon a stone, or the statue of the 
lord for whom the tomb was built seems to be waiting 
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for our coming, as he patiently sits beside his wife 
upon a throne. In the centre of the larger chamber is 
an opening for the dead. Around the walls of either 
room are the paintings which bring back the amuse- 
ments and occupations of that olden time. The 
long processions upon the walls of the Campo Santo 
at Pisa are hastening to mingle with the dust they 
fondly hoped to make immortal ; and the historical 
triumphs of the Pitti Palace at Florence, with the 
brightest colors of Titian and Paul Veronese in the 
churches of Venice, are fading ; while these forms and 
colors, numbering almost as many centuries as Egypt 
itself, have lost nothing of their glory since the day 
when their outlines were sketched by the earliest master 
of painting. Not one of the Italian masters could 
have added a group to these walls which should rival 
the exactness and clearness with which all the customs 
of life were represented, from the laughter and flowers 
of the feast to the weeping and quiet of the long rest 
which followed. Here the veil is drawn aside from 
the seclusion of home life, and the light of the most 
sacred duty shines forth to reflect a glory even on the 
temples and palaces. Through the gates of Amenti 
those Egyptians seem to look backward, and long for 
the merriment more than for the shadows of the old 
Nile valley. When the pencil was at liberty, it seems 
always to have sketched the forms of home and homely 
life. Strabo and Manetho and Herodotus confirm 
the fidelity of these paintings. They are like the 
weavers of the Antwerp tapestries, who imitated, with 
stronger lights and shades, the more original and bold 
and suggestive outlines of the cartoons which were 
held before them. 
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We linger at Beni Hassan to watch the warm sun- 
shine fading along the walls, until the groups become 
confused one with another. How many eyes have 
looked hither sadly and often, yet, when they came 
for the last time, they took no notice of painting or 
statue ! The weeping captives who stood among the 
solemn temples are forgotten, the battle-cry of triumph 
over the Lydians dies away, and only the voice of chil- 
dren and friends comes thus far. Nor does it retreat 
again, but seems to rest on these walls, an assembly of 
shadows, the company of the shade of the departed. 
There is no place for facts and reason. Let us fol- 
low the imagination. 




,<-_-^cX- ^-^ ^ 



Tomb of Abaces. 

Here is a tomb famous for the variety of its 
subjects. The statue within evidently represents a 
stranger, and the one beside it the mild and pleasing 
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features of an Egyptian lady. Brushing away the dust 
from the hieroglyphics, we read the names of Abaces 
and Berenice. Who are these, and why are they to- 
gether ? Perhaps Abaces was an ambassador, and, 
in accordance with the custom of those days, built this 
tomb before he departed for his native land, as a token 
of respect to his host; or perchance some queen had 
willed in his honor that their names should be linked 
together within these " everlasting hills." As we are 
wondering at the singular poverty of these hiero- 
glyphics upon the walls, and looking over the statue 
of Abaces, we observe a small crevice just behind the 
left arm. It is too regular to be an accident. The 
wall gives a hollow sound. With a sharp iron we push 
the cement through the crevice, and discover a second 
opening. The stone yields ! Behold ! a little niche, 
and a roll of papyrus in its farthest corner ! We almost 
tremble lest the statues should frown. Once, as the 
sunset flashed through the door, the face of Berenice 
seemed to flush with life, and smile; but it quickly 
faded, and the sad, contented look came again. 

The papyrus lies unrolled before our little candle, 
and we begin slowly to read. Here and there are small 
outlines and colored sketches, evidently copied from 
the walls, or else the subjects of their paintings. They 
are scattered along the sides of the dark text, like the 
cities beside the Nile. It is a short journal, and may 
be interpreted somewhat as follows : — 

"Know by this, my father Deioces, that never was 
there a land like Media ! When I parted from you at 
the gates of Ecbatana, to follow the dark-eyed Egyp- 
tian, my own brother Phraortes gave me large supplies 
of gold, assuring me that I need never return because 
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of want. Be assured that I shall never stay away be- 
cause of plenty, for among so many men I am quite 
alone, and long for my home. The good man Erieus, 
to whom you commended me, is still away from his 
house as I commence my tale of wonder. This very 
morning did I come into the great land of Egypt. 
This very evening would I gladly turn my face east- 
ward to Media. But such is not your wish. 

" Twenty and two days from Persia brought us to 
the port of Philoteras. No sooner had we reached the 
shore than we offered grateful prayers at our escape 
from the dreadful voyage. Here the precious spices 
were transferred from our ships to the gaunt camels, 
which they call * ships of the desert.' The first night 
overtook us at a green place, the island of Jasoos, in 
which is a great temple of Osirtasen rising from the 
sea of sand. I almost felt at home, as my compan- 
ions worshipped the sacred cow, and the signs of the 
heavens. These gods have different names here, but 
the same honors that they enjoy in your temples. 

** On the following day we left the wells of Jasoos, 
and, with the sun behind us, hastened along the great 
road. There were many people about us, and fre- 
quently trains of asses laden with emeralds of Gebel 
Yabara, and oxen dragging stone from the beccia quar- 
ries, would be overtaken by our little caravan. Judge 
of my surprise as I observed how unprotected they were 
and yet confident of safety, for I remembered well how 
our country suflfered from robbers when the great King 
Sennacherib made his journey to conquer Egypt, and 
perished by the way, at the hands of the Jews. Cer- 
tainly there is great power here, and the rule not less 
than the name of the Egyptian king — Bocchoris, 
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* The Wise ' — reminds me of the awe with which the 
Persians regard that of Deioces. 

" When the sun had risen for the third time since 
we left Philoteras, the Arabian hills lay across our 
path. We climbed the ravines by broad highways, and, 
while it was still early day, gained the summit. The 
city of Diospolis lay at our feet. The wide road lost 
its deserted look as the houses grew more frequent. 
Broad bridges spanned the canals, and along the 
banks were green gardens and rich villas. The city 
seemed to cluster about the temple; yet the houses, 
three and four stories high in many places, rose above 
the walls of the sacred enclosure. Beyond the city lay 
the river Nile, flowing on either hand as far as the eye 
could reach. My guide would not endure delay, as 
the sun was high ; yet I was pleased to see how much 
life and richness lay spread out in the plain around the 
city. No walls like those of my own Ecbatana de- 
tained us at their gates. No crooked streets annoyed 
us. No bands of fierce soldiers alarmed us. Every 
one walked unarmed and at ease, yet all were busy with 
pleasing cares. * Here, then,' said I to my companion, 

* our fathers brought the goods of the citi^ which lay 
near the Persian Gulf, when the shores of Arabia and 
the defiles of the Red Sea were left behind them.' You 
see I remembered your instructions, and recognized, in 
the common fear of the sea, in the arts and usages of 
life around me, and in the worship in dark temples, 
a common parentage for Egyptian and Median. 

" It is impossible to appreciate the houses from the 
walls of unburnt brick which rise on either side of the 
doors. Some few of the better class have stairways 
of marble. Before most of them, however, the diflfer- 
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ent doors open from the street. One is used by the 
master, and the other by servants, and all are very 
plain. The shops are most wonderful. Those who 
buy goods stand in the street, and the merchant as he 
sits reaches the richest of cloths, woven with golden 
threads into the images of gods and animals, upon 
purple ground. Not a single break or knot could I 
discover in the linen, and, to increase my look of won- 
der, they tell me that there are five hundred and forty 
threads in every square, — the length of the first joint 
of my finger. I saw nets also, which were playfully 
drawn through a finger-ring, and then thrown out until 
they covered all the shop. My guide said a single 
man could carry a net which would enclose a forest 
of a hundred trees. The merchantman now sells a 
long, loose robe of wool and cotton to a poor man, 
and we are just departing when we see a priest riding 
in his chariot, with attendants running before him. 
Behind him is a Plaustrum, or two-wheeled carriage, 
such as we are accustomed to use. It is drawn by 
oxen. A servant clears the street, and the animals are 
easily guided like horses. 

" As I am waiting for this to pass, it drives up to 
the shop beside me, and a beautiful woman, such as I 
thought no country but Media could boast, claims the 
attention of the merchant. It is impossible to describe 
her. I only remember a cloth of the softest flax, care- 
fully woven with stripes of purple, each of the breadth 
of two fingers, and the whole bordered by a strong 
selvage of blue from Barbarike. This I am proud to 
say is my native land. I can hardly notice my com- 
panion, as he reads the signs on the shops of the four 
great cities which furnish linen, — Tanitic, Pelusiac, 
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Butine, and Tentyritic *How is it/ said I, 'that 
these rude beams I sec beyond the open door weave 
this linen^ soft as silk, and these garments, with a blue 
border like the sky, so fine that you call them "woven 
air " ? * * Do you not notice,' he replies, * that every 
trade has its own quarter of the city ? Not to excel is 
followed by poverty. While every one walks with 
more assurance in the footsteps of his father, he de- 
sires to surpass him. Nothing is denied to patience.' 

"We now come into the street of the gold mer- 
chants. From golden images to baskets, from amulets 

to rings, there is nothing wanting. 

Children and princes and poor m^n 

each find something to suit them. 

Public notaries, with balances and 
saver Basket. ^^^^ ^^^ weights, and tablets to 

record the figures, stand at each corner, ready to lose 
their hands if they lose their reputation for honesty. 
In the shops are the gold-beaters and wire-makers. 
Others are gilding and weaving the threads into cu- 
rious devices, and some are melting the gold in cruci- 
bles as the attendant fans the fire with his foot, press- 
ing the bellows of goat-skin. They have for a sign 
a single word, which means alike the gold itself, the 
dripping water which washes it, the cloth through 
which it is strained, and the bowl for melting. 

" I hardly remember more, in the confusion, except 
some men who were pounding grain with hard sticks 
in a mortar at the street corners, or bruising the seeds 
of the druggists. We were soon at the house of 
* Erieus, son of Phanies Erieus,' for so I found was 
the title of your parchment. Just, however, as we 
turned the corner, I saw an old man shrinking from 
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sight in the shadow of a porch. Guards were around 
him, and I noticed to my horror that he carried about 
his neck the mangled body of a man. Thus, for three 
days, do they punish a murderer ! 

"How grateful is shade! It never rains here, and 
we miss the clouds of the Euphrates. How weary the 
sound of the workmen, as they cut the hieroglyphics 
on the granite of Syene. The copper, with the emery 
powder, is to them what the steel is to the carpenter, 
or the bronze blade to the warrior. Other metals are 
used for softer stone. We wonder the workmen do 
not melt in the heat. How tiresome is the ceaseless 
pounding of the flax-beaters, as the mallet softens and 
polishes the dry stalk, or the iron hooks draw it out for 
the weaver. How monotonous the hum of the brick- 
makers, as they fashion the clay, softened with their 
feet, and stamp it with the royal mark of monopoly. 
The overseers stand by the ditch, and the sun scarcely 
is permitted to touch the bricks ere they harden. 

" The portico over the door throws down a much 
welcomed shadow as we stand knocking. Up from 
the river, and the green fields beyond, steals a gentle 
breeze. The palm-trees on either side of the street, 
protected by little enclosures of brick, having square 
holes to admit the air, and defended by them from the 
sun and the passing chariot, seem to welcome the prom- 
ise of the afternoon coolness. A servant at length fits 
his rude key in the door, and ushers us into the re- 
ception-room. It is a generous hall, with many chairs 
having seats made of reeds, and couches to recline 
upon. A table on one side contains a tall jar labelled, 
* From the Northern country. The tribute of Mare- 
otis.* A syphon draws the wine into smaller jars for 
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drinking, and offers a generous supply to the thirsty. 
Rows of plants, in willow baskets, are gracefully dis- 



Hall-chair of Erieos. 

posed around the statues, to adorn, without hiding 
them. The large window in the hall opens upon the 
central court, which is also full of shrubs and trees. 
We venture to notice how tastefully the garden is 
arranged, and how lightly the two stories of rooms 
rise from it on every side. Even the granary and 
storehouse, at the opposite side of the garden, are orna- 
mented with vines and enriched with frescos. A deep 
pool of Nile water and abundant shade-trees fill up 
the enclosure. Hardly have we returned to our seats, 
and are observing the locks and bars which fit across 
the stained doors, before the slave returns to beg us to 
accept a rich garment and prepare to meet Erieus, who 
is to return shortly from his attendance at court. 

" The folding-doors are thrown open, and by long 
passages, lighted from little openings through the 
walls, we are led to a room with a low roof of palm- 
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beams woven with leaves. Here the sweet water re- 
freshes our dusty limbs. The slaves attend upon us, 
loaded with napkins and ointments. Then we are led 
to the reception-room, where I now write. 

" This is doubtless the grand apartment, for the 
walls are rich in paintings, and adorned with columns 
such as I had supposed belonged only to the temples. 
It is at least the home sanctuary, for an altar of incense 
stands at one end, and at the other is the statue of 
Athor. The colors are so rich on the ceiling that they 
float without seeming to intrude upon the blue back- 
ground, like the clouds in Ecbatana. Each subject 
is adorned with an appropriate border, and I observe 
that behind the bronze and gilded statues of gods and 
famous men are the paintings which record their great- 
ness. I cannot speak of the richness and comfort of 
the embroidered and carved tables and chairs and 
couches. (Plate II.) Nor can words express the soft 
richness of the hangings of cloth about the windows. 
But with still greater delight, before which my awe 
has vanished, I hear the shouts of children. Just now 
reaching to lift something from the floor, I find two 
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broken dolls of the little ones, who have doubtless run 
before us. I am not ashamed to confess that, amid so 
many proofs of the goodness with which the gods have 
surrounded me, tears came to my relief as I was re- 
minded how much dearer my own home is to me the 
farther I wander. 

" This is the second day of the Egyptian month of 
Meshir, and the fifth of Maharmeh, as we say in India. 
A week has passed since that morning when Erieus 
came in with his wife, whom we call * the lady of the 
house,' and welcomed me. Often do we sit together 
as she relates how you befriended and dealt justly with 
Erieus when the merchants threatened his life in far- 
ofF Media. An exceedingly graceful woman is * my 
lady,* with her long flowing sleeves and gown of rich 
stripes, gathered below the breast with a scarf which I 
brought her from India. Beneath this dress is an 
embroidered bodice of needlework. Her sandals are 
of the finest leather, with a fawn woven in gold upon 
the delicate band over the ankle. Her jewelry is rich 
beyond description, abounding in ear-rings and brace- 
lets and chains. The most precious stones are those 
she wears upon the third finger of the left hand. Her 
hair is plaited in a new way, which, she assures me 
with a studied artlessness that betrays her pride, was 
the triumph of a young Ethiopian girl just bought at 
Thebes by her husband. 

" I have made rapid progress in worcls. Our lan- 
guages are not so unlike as I feared, and the children 
have carried me over many a difficulty by their very 
laughter. Just now the boy Portis has insisted on my 
naming the image of a stone-polisher, which he draws 
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up and down with a string. My name he answers 
with shouts, for I have called it *a king of a free 
country/ 




"To-day we are to visit the house of Peteutemis, 
a scribe, where I cannot but hope, though how vainly ! 
that I may meet the vision which I saw when I first 
stood in the streets of Diospolis. My fair * lady of 
the house ' has startled me more than once by a look 
that filled me with joyous recognition, only to leave 
me in despair. 

" This morning, as the chariot of my host, with its 
large shade of ostrich feathers waving from a standard 
in the centre, was waiting for us, a military procession 
passed the doors. With a confused murmur of drums, 
and the loud tones of the trumpeter, who preceded the 
army dressed in the peculiar costume of his company, 
the troops advanced along the street. The archers were 
divided into two bodies, with a captain and banner for 
each. They are the main strength of the army, draw- 
ing their arrow to the ear, and are always stationed on 
the wings, while the heavy infantry is supported by 
the chariots in the centre. Behind them came the 
phalanx of spearmen, with its standard-bearer wearing 
two bronze lions about his neck. Then followed 
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the companies, with shields of ox-hides, wearing short 
swords, and battle-axes, and maces. Next to these were 
the officers in chariots, with grooms in livery restrain- 
ing the prancing horses. Their short daggers and 
helmets, and the harness of the horses and the bridles, 
glittered in the sun. There followed many rumbling 
chariots with neighing steeds, and trumpets sending 
the orders down the lines. Among them waved the 
plumes and banners, and the coats of steel glistened 
like the armor of the crocodile which Erieus keeps in 
his pool. Then there were miners, who destroy the 
walls of cities, and slingers with enormous shields. 
They filled the street for a long time as far as the 
eye could reach, until the archers brought up the 
rear, and they passed onward to the desert. They 
will leave a desert behind them wherever they go. 

" There is something wonderful in the discipline of 
these troops. The pride they take in their life's pro- 
fession, as well as the disdain with which they regard 
the husbandmen, has an air of greatness about it. 
The quickness of their movements, and the skill with 
which they manage their arms, make them worthy of 
being sometimes an enemy of Persia. So sacred do 
their standards become, that Erieus tells us of many 
battles in which the officers commanded them to be 
thrown into the ranks of the enemy, well knowing the 
desperation with which the soldiers seek to recover 
their treasure, and decide the doubtful struggle. Thus 
the worshipper of Osiris will make a great offering, 
and through the rest of his life strive with new earnest- 
ness to be worthy of Amenti, knowing that all is to 
be regained by diligence, or everything lost through 
negligence. 
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"Yesterday seems like a dream. Erieus handed me 
several walking-stafFs four feet long, made of hard 
acacia-wood, having the head of some animal, or the 
form of a lotus-flower, or papyrus plant, engraved just 
over the name of the owner. His own staff was carved 
to represent the head of a dragon, which is the device 
of his family. Once in the streets the crowd pressed 
about us. Some villagers were hastening to register 
their names and occupations on the tablet of a scribe, 
and as the chief of the family held up the standard, 
they bowed very low, and placed their hand on their 
knees. One of them entered a false number, and was 
quickly thrown down, while the attendant struck the 
bottom of his feet with a rod. Close at hand a woman 
was suffering the punishment of the rod upon her 
shoulders. There are ten judges, sent from Memphis 
and Heliopolis and Thebes, whose salaries and learning 
make them impartial. One of them was sitting near 
by, and received in writing the testimony and appeals 
of either party, so that noise might not confuse or 
eloquence pervert his justice. If the accuser cannot 
sustain his case, he suffers the penalty which otherwise 
would fall upon the accused. Those who behold with- 
•out preventing a crime suffer with the guilty. A false 
oath is punished with death ; but Thoth, the great 
god, wishes only the tongues of traitors to perish, and 
their body to be reserved for the service of the state 
' they have injured. 

"The poulterers' shops now appeared, with long lines 
of geese, and chickens, and wild-fowl. The butchers 
had a round steel tied to their apron, and were talking 
to the shepherds, — a dirty and unshorn race, with their 
natural hair hanging from the shoulders. Erieus has 
a large, open wig, and keeps his face smooth. 
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"We now turn suddenly into a side street, and 
behold with pleasure the white stone houses rising in 
three stories, and crowned with graceful cornices, which 
terminate in the head of a crocodile. Upon the third 
house we read the name of * Peteutemis, son of Ar- 
siesis/ The door opens inward. The sound of gay 
music and the murmur of conversation welcome us. 
Our eyes, however, rest for a moment on the sculp- 
tured and polished stone around the hall, upon which 
Peteutemis has recorded, in relief, the exploits of a 
hunt, and the kinds of game which, by a delicate 
flattery, the king himself is represented as having 
taken. An elegant metal vase stands by the door to 
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receive any letters for the host ; and, as we examine 
it, we find that it is composed of many plates of steel 
united by bands of gold on the outside, and within 
a succession of bronze arrow-heads conceal the softer 
metal which cements the parts together. Upon one 
of the scrolls I notice the seal of the king. It is, 
doubtless, left there for a harmless display. We leave 
our staffs with an old servant, and pass from the hall, 
with its variegated pavement of marble, into an inner 
room. 
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" Just as we depart, a loud knock opens the doors 
behind us, and an ostentatious scribe comes into the 
house. He has left one servant in the street to hold 
his horses, and another follows him with his slippers. 
The two feathers on his head-dress denote his pro- 
fession. We are already in a little apartment somewhat 
nearer the voice of the company which have already 
assembled. Two servants present us with a golden 
ewer of water and a towel of fine linen ; after which 
another offers us fragrant ointments. A third places a 
garland of flowers on our heads, with a single lotus- 
flower drooping over our forehead. They give us also 
a lotus-flower to carry in our hands, and, surrounded 
with fragrance, lead us into the reception-room. 

" My eyes are dazzled with the beauty of the place 
and the splendor of the company. The ladies turn 
with inquiring look to the last comers, and my good 
sense is utterly put to confusion. Erieus has advanced 
to pay his respects to Peteutemis and his lady, who 
await him upon an. elevated throne across the room. 
He soon finds that he has lost me in the confusion. 
The host, however, sees me, and forgets my rudeness ; 
for he is gratified at the admiration my face betrays at 
the works of art which he himself is never weary of 
praising. He receives me with marked attention, and 
even neglects the proud scribe who has entered, that 
he may listen to my description of Ecbatana and of 
you, my noble father. I cannot but wonder at the 
perfect equality of woman. The hostess playfully 
replies that a wife is said in Egypt to control her 
husband by the marriage agreement^ and Isis, the 
wife of Osiris, is more worshipped than her * Lord of 
the heavens.' Peteutemis smiles good-naturedly, and 
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leaves her to tell me of the great sovereign of Thebes 
in olden time, Scemiophra, who was a queen. He 
himself asks to be excused, because, according to cus- 
tom, he must be present at the selection of the meat 
to be offered to his guests. 

** The ladies now b^n to surround us. By an in- 
stinct peculiar to them, they have discovered that I 
am a prince. I hardly knew what I could say to 
delight them ; but they arc determined to be pleased, 
and so my very stupid remarks are better than my wit 
has ever seemed before. The lamps are now lighted, 
and left to swing in clusters, with many colors, from the 
gilded ceiling. The conversation grows heavy. I have 
begun to watch the figures in the carpet, which was evi- 
dently wrought to fit the apartment. It has a centre 
of garlands which contains the name of the owner in 
white. The dark green leaves surround this, and are 
shaded away into the crimson ground. In the four 
corners are figures of gods in scarlet and blue. Around 
all is the border, with devices of flowers and fruits and 
delicate Knes intertwining, while all is fastened to the 
floor by triangular ornaments. My hostess must have 
noticed my weary look, for she comes and leads me 
away through the open door into the garden. The 
moon has just risen, and a fountain of silver flashes 
into the light, and ripples away to the flowers which 
droop over the borders of the little brook. This is a 
more wonderful carpet than we had left, with flowers 
and leaves interwoven by Nature's own hand. A few 
bowers are scattered through the garden, and from 
many I hear voices. * This is a beautiful garment 
of blue,* I said, as I remembered the figures of the 
room, and saw, under an arbor of vines, what I thought 
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was the base of a statue. My hostess smiled. ' I am 
leading you to the sister of your host Erieus. Do you 
not hear them ? ' And in a low, laughing tone I lis- 
tened to a voice that I recognized, and another which 
seemed like the music of a dream. 

" In a moment we are before them. * Berenice, this 
is Abaces the stranger/ * Not entirely,' said Erieus, 
gayly ; * for by this blue robe I bid him confess if the 
dust of the desert quite blinded his eyes when he hur- 
ried distractedly through the street of the merchants.' 
They had gone. Is it a dream ? A gentle light falls 
through the vines and lingers around her. The air 
fresh from the fountain comes in to us laden with 
the scent of roses. Far off seems the murmur of the 
guests in the palace. There is the same robe, fas- 
tened with a silver cord at the neck, and clasped with a 
golden girdle. A jewelled band half confines her black 
hair, as it falls in ringlets among the lotus-flowers 
which hang languidly over her shoulders. Fairer than 
the stars she worships, and more laughing than the 
dew in the morning, are the pearls of her necklace. I 
despair of describing her look of recognition, which 
outshone them all, as the 
stars and the dew disappear 
before the sunlight. How 
should I address her, for 
I knew that Erieus had 
spoken of me? Then she 
strikes her fair hands to- 
gether, and an Ethiopian 
stands before us. He re- 
turns immediately with a 
low stand, upon which he 
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places a tray of silver, with cut-glass vases, into which 
he pours the wine, and immediately four golden fishes 
appear ! My surprise breaks the silence, and Berenice 
smiles as she says, ' Such is society ; for it brings out 
hidden virtues.* I can only answer, *And the wine 
is like wit, without which we are all useless/ I hesi- 
tate to offer her the sparkling gift of the vineyard ; but 
she tells me that all use it freely in Egypt, yet the 
painters have falsely represented the ladies as guilty 
of excess. * They are,' she adds, * like the priests, — 
willing to deny to others what they are themselves 
forbidden to use.' I learn, also, that the Greeks 
are anxious to carry back the Nile water in their 
empty jars. The people have a way of preserving 
the wine in skins prepared with resin, which has 
made that flavor fashionable, and therefore more 
sought after, than the pure Nile water, or even the 
vintage of Persia. Much more we would say; but 
the hour has passed. 

" The sounds of music call us back to the grand hall. 
Berenice leads me to a richly-dressed man, whom all 
appear to respect. Old age has ripened his kindly 
and generous feelings, and * While he gracefully yielded 
the labor,' Berenice whispers, *his reason is as un- 
changed as the laws he administered.' He receives 
me with an inquiring look at my fair guide. * Only a 
stranger,' she says, with a smile, as she is lost in the 
confusion. I remember a long discourse and an in- 
quiry about those laws for which my father was famous. 
Your name, my dear father, roused me from my de- 
spair at parting from Berenice, and, after a long and 
earnest eulogy, I noticed how conspicuous I had made 
myself; for a company had gathered about us. A 
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deeper blush mantled my cheek, my voice faltered, 
and I was silent. But, as my eye fell, I thought I 
saw a plain striped robe, with a border of blue, glide 
to one of the stands full of fresh flowers, — which the 
slaves were ever busy replenishing, — and exchange her 
fading garland for the Acinon and bright Strychus and 
pale Xeranthemum, which she wore with the leaves of 
the bay-tree. Well might I feel ashamed before one 
of the thirty judges of Egypt ; but Erieus kindly 
whispers in my ear, * Well done,' and presently a 
slave brought me a dark garland of bay-leaves, which 
the people use as a token of kind feeling. In vain 
I asked whence it came. * It was from a stranger.* 
Then we sit down on an elegant double chair, inlaid 
with ivory and foreign woods, and covered with a car- 
pet of woollen fibre. The feet are carved to imitate 
the heads of lions, and are raised from the floor by 
small wooden balls. The backs were made of leather, 
stamped and ornamented with gilt, while a lion forms 
a rest on either side for the arm. 

" The Judge tells me of many curious laws, which 
have grown out of customs sanctioned by the gods. As 
robbery is not dishonest, unless it extend to small things, 
the art is taught as a profession. Whenever anything 
is lost, the owner applies to the chief, and, after prov- 
ing his claim, receives it back at one fourth its value. 
As everything taken is registered, it is easily known if 
one practise this irregular tax-gathering outside of the 
favored society, and the thieves raise an indignant cry. 
The poor culprit is surely detected, loses his nose, and 
is banished to a city called *the noseless habitation,* 
where the desert does not tantalize them with flowers. 
Murder is never added to robbery, as I fear it often is 
in other countries. 
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" The doors are thrown open, and the musicians ap- 
pear. Seats covered with stuffed linen, and supported 
by figures of captives, are brought in, and the hostess 
removes with her pet dog to a chair which, with singu- 
lar affectation, imitates the poor stools of the lower 
classes ; but, with its gold and inlaid work, must have 
been exceedingly costly. 
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" As all are seated, the music begins. The old harper 
rambles up and down his notes, and the performer 
upon the flute hurries after him. The double pipe- 
player glows like a furnace as he breathes through his 
many-voiced instrument, and the trumpet of his neigh- 
bor shines in the midst of his exertions like the sun 
rising in a ruddy sky and awakening the birds in the 
reeds, — where the pipe of his friend should have re- 
mained. The lyre and tambourine are beaten without 
mercy, and the poor drum wakens all our sympathy 
with its hollow, before-dinner sound. The ladies mark 
time with pretty sandals, and applaud the music ; but 
all through my half-hour stalk the ghosts of former 
banquets, and above the symbols resounds the clamor 
of the table-service. 

" Buffoons and dancers follow, with strange gestures 
and absurd motions, — touching their heads to their 
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feet and springing into the air like a bow loosed from 
the string. They are sometimes graceful, and often 
amusing. Without thought, I find myself by Bere- 
nice, who informs me that priests behold these dancers 
with their families. I playfully remind her of the 
indifference she had for their opinion about wine ; 
but before she replies, a tall young Egyptian, whom 
I had noticed watching us more than once as if jealous, 
leans against a frail pillar which supports some shelves 
of statuary. Immediately it yields to his pensive 
mood, and disappears with him in a cloud of divini- 
ties. I am afraid we all smiled. The song, with the 
chorus and clapping of hands and drum, like a distant 
warning of thunder, breaks into the tempest of laugh- 
ter, and at once the dinner is announced. 

" I lead Berenice to the table. Behind us are twenty 
slaves, with hair looped up behind the ears and then 
left to fall in plaits upon the back. The long, tight 
gowns, fastened at the neck with a band of flowers, are 
as motionless as the drapery of a statue, while a prayer 
to Osiris is offered by Peteutemis. Then they move 
swiftly, adorning the enamelled tables with brilliant 
porcelain. The covers of the dishes are in the forms 
of kids or gazelles, and are ornamented with jewels. 
Their handles are imitations of serpents or crocodiles, 
climbing up to taste of the delicacies within. There 
are also ladles with handles carved to represent the 
neck of a goose. 

^* Every variety of soup and fish and meats pass 
in quick succession. The wealth of the host is 
measured by his abundance. The servant who holds 
our staffs in the hall receives the heads of the animals, 
and the poor enjoy the abundance on the morrow. 
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One dissolves many jewels in the wine alone, and the 
rest of the feast is worthy of a king. The fruit is 
delicious beyond any which the sunniest gardens of 
Ecbatana can give to us. The confectionery is 
wrought in a hundred patterns. The bread is in 
rolls or square, and sprinkled with seeds to flavor it. 
But where is my appetite? All passes, and still I 
forget my hunger. We use our hands alone for 
the food, yet when the servants, between each course, 
come with ewer and napkin, my hands are unsoiled. 

" The choicest wine now appears, and everything 
beside is removed. Erieus has a golden vase, but he 
bids Berenice and myself share one of purple amethyst, 
supported beneath by two captives, who seem to smile 
at the bondage. The music reminds me of dancing, 
and I learn that in Egypt this was a part of one's 
education, when all the rest of the world was plod- 
ding in the dust of the highways of trade, — ^Except 
Media,' she adds, where she hears that 'all men are 
graceful.* There are parties in some houses where the 
evening is given to dancing. The musicians are few 
and select. Soft tones of flutes and sighing pipes and 
sweet lyres, with rapid and exciting measure, enlivened 
by the tinkling of silver bells and castanets, wing the 
hours merrily away. There the dancers weave their 
mazes, the mellow wine flows freely, and the song 
and the jest sparkle like the spray of the fountain. 
* Isis invented music,' she says; * gentle Isis gave it 
to us, — she who followed Osiris into strange lands.' I 
had been gazing out into the garden, but now I see the 
ring she moves on her fingers, with the device of two 
animals, sacred to home and religion, sitting together, 
while the goddess of love stands with a benediction 
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between them. I look on the golden chain on her 
arm, and it seems to bind me. The emerald scarabaeus, 
image of the sun, rises and falls on her breast, now 
shining with hope, now clouded with doubt. Her 
amulets, with small cups of green stone and gold 
leaves set in lapis-lazuli, and rubies blossoming like 
fiery cacti, she calls her charms with too much reason. 
In the braids of her dark hair lurk the jewelled eyes 
of the golden asp, which seem to fascinate me with 
their gaze, and thrill me with pleasing wonder. 

" Two servants now appear, one with flowers, and 
the other, bearing an image of death, bids us make 
the most of a life which is but 
short at its longest limit. The 
lesson falls like a pebble in the rill 

^ . I • I I The Image of Death. 

of our conversation, which only 

flows on the merrier. So the dinner passes. 

" The female dancers, with garments scarcely con- 
cealing the form, and rude slaves, taught to be graceful 
in awkward feats of strength, have retired. For a few 
moments we indulge in games. Now I throw down 
my hand with certain fingers extended, whose number 
Berenice always knows, though I confess that I gaze 
so earnestly upon her that I forget all beside. Then 
we play the royal game of draughts. Although my 
ancestors learned it of the Chinese, and at Ecbatana 
none surpassed me, this evening my black men dis- 
appear quickly. ^ The children of the sun,' says 
Berenice, smiling, * were more ready once to flee, and 
are caught too easily. You are too kind for my 
simple playing.' 

" The guests are departing. Berenice has said her 
last words. Erieus bids me speak to one Antimachus. 
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With absent air I address him, when his voice rouses 
me to consciousness. It is the judge, the friend of my 
friend. He invites me to his country-seat. I leave 
Erieus to accept the kindness, and retire. 

" My host has led me to the second floor of his 
house, where the apartments open into one another, 
but the stiff pillow, like the new moon on the peak 
of a mountain, and the steps of the wicker bedstead 
do not rest me. Something beside the perfume of the 
feast disturbs my slumber. It may be more cool on 
the roof of the house, and hither have I brought my 
matting. A terrace leads around the roof, and a light 
balcony overhangs the street. On every side is the 
railing. A light covering, supported by graceful pil- 
lars, protects me from the dew. Not a breath of air 
moves the awning. 

" The moon has not yet gone down, but silvers the 
roofs of the houses as they lie amid the dark shadows 
of gardens and temples. Here and there a light flickers 
from the opened shutters, and the lanterns of the guard, 
as they patrol the streets, glide back and forth in the 
gloom. Far off are the mountains, the green plains, 
and the silent Nile. 

"Suddenly a light flashes up in the courts of the 
temple. On each massive pillar and along the gate- 
ways glistens a lamp of naphtha, as if the stars had 
been shaken from their places, or come down to visit 
the halls where they are worshipped. Then the palaces 
glisten, and even the poor houses of rough brick take 
up the signal of rejoicing. Out from the river rise 
innumerable lights, until boat answers to boat, and the 
very tombs in the mountains catch the glow. Fires 
flash up from the glens on the hills where the poor 
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people live, and the ponds in the gardens and canals 
and forests are alive, as if the fire-flies of India had 
come into the valley. The crowds move among the 
houses. They throng the streets. They press out 
into the fields and tombs. The very Nile wakens 
with music. There is rejoicing through all the city. 
While, pleased and alatrmed at the enchantment, I stand 
wondering which of them all shines over the house of 
Berenice, good Erieus comes to light his own lamp. 
He is late, for he has forgotten in his weariness this 
* Feast of Lamps.* 

"The moon has just gone down. The music of 
sistrium, and clash of a thousand cymbals from the 
temple, the drums of the camps and the pipes of the 
streets die away, and the radiance of the solemn night 
fades with it. On every roof the lights have grown 
dim and disappeared. The silent streets resume their 
shadows. I trim my little lamp, and move my reed 
over this papyrus for you, my father, and now must 
commit myself to the keeping of the gods and the 
watching of Athor, who gathers her splendor about 
her, and, with the blue fringe of the sky which is her 
soft robe, and the glitter of jewelled stars, smiles 
sweetly upon me to remind me of the evening. Then 
the odor of flowers from the garden assures me that 
the lotus is not all withered, nor the arbors faded, and 
that there are other robes beside those of Athor. 

"Joyous morning, ever bright in Egypt, comes 
smiling over the hills and wakens me to life. As 
the mists rise from the Nile, and the stars go out 
softly, so one hope lifts itself through the dimness 
of the .dreams which have gathered in the evening, 
and bids all my promised stars of hope fade gently 
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before the sun of my joy. Good Erieus says, 'The 
traveller steals the freshness of early hours/ but my 
eyes are already burdened with late ones ! However, 
the toilet is quickly made, and I descend to the morn- 
ing meal. 

" As I pass for the first time through the room of 
my host, I admire the beauty of the furniture, and 
the ornaments scattered around the tables. There 
are ear-rings of gold, shaped like chariot-wheels, bot- 
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ties and vases for ointment, boxes with sliding covers, 
ornamented with carved fish, and a graceful handle 
carved like an antelope, double and single combs, 
cups of porcelain, and spoons of bronze, in the form 
of an ibis. Pins of gold to support the hair lie on 
the table among needles of bronze, bottles of glass full 
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of cordials in a basket of wicker-work, and vials with 
liquids for the complexion. The vases of oil, and 
black coUyrium for the eyebrows in stone boxes, with 
different shades in each apartment, are supported by 
a bronze ape. The couch is fastened with glue and 
nails, seated with woven fibre of palm-leaves, and 
the back is made of ebony, inlaid with ivory. But 
I cannot remember the endless variety of stools and 
chairs, and mirrors of polished metal, and boxes of 
treasures. 

"The door of the kitchen was open as I passed 
across the garden, and I saw the cooks covering the 
dishes with lard, sprinkling flour over the roasting 
meat, and preparing the fish and game, and black 
puddings. Erieus had laid aside his silver-mounted 
walking-stick, and, calling a servant who was busy in 
plucking a goose, he bade him hold a goat while, ac- 
cording to a pious custom, he prayed that any evil 
awaiting his guest may descend on this head of the 
sacrifice. Then they let down the tray which was sus- 
pended with ropes from the ceiling out of the reach 
of mice and little fingers, and took down the dishes 
for the morning repast. Others were rolling out 
pastry, or mixing bread with their feet, skimming 
water with a spoon, or stirring it with a wide-pronged 
fork, or boiling it over a fire. The black slaves 
meanwhile carried trays on their left hand, or lifted 
them to their heads. They also drew water by 
siphons, so as not to disturb the sediment, or 
brought in the baskets of lentils and fagots, or 
blew the fire with a fan, or ground, in a small stone 
mill, the grain for the bread. 

" The wife of my host asks me if I had met her 
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sister. I attempt to reply, but my awkwardness ex- 
presses more than my eloquence, and she beckons to 
Erieus's slave, bidding him harness the * brightest 
chariot/ ' You will find the villa of Antimachus 
not less pleasing than the house of Peteutemis,' she 
says; that ^a scribe and a judge alike know the art of 
pleasing a prince, for one writes and the other acts in 
the presence of royalty/ . 

*^Our chariot runs swiftly along the street toward 
the river. One footman before and two behind keep 
pace with us. A painter is on the right, holding at 
his shop door a small terra-cotta vase of colors by 
his left thumb, which is thrust into the handle. His 
brush is balanced over his ear, as he moves the screen 
backward to observe the effect of the picture. Two 
others are busy with a rural scene, doubtless for some 
ambassador to carry home with him. The cattle are 
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quite lifelike. A scribe hurries along with a bag over 
his shoulders secured by a strap. It contains his ink 
and pens. A scholar hastens to the priests. His 
appearance denotes him in early manhood, for his nat- 
ural hair is still left uncut, and his robe is fastened 
with a girdle in front. Behind him is a gentleman 
with a long beard, evidently artificial, for by this he 
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distinguishes himself from boys and foreigners. King 
Bocchoris wears such a beard, says Erieus, and the 
gods have them somewhat longer and turned at the 
bottom. A chariot now passes us. It contains a 
prisoner, his hands and feet confined by oval bands 
of steel. Then a lady advances, with the fringes of 
her dress tied in small knots to prevent it from un- 
ravelling. Behind her is the jar of the water-seller, 
rattling as it moves with refreshing discords. 

"We pass through the quarter of the shoemakers. 
They have the sign of an undressed skin over their 
shops. Some draw the threads through the leather 
with their teeth. Others cut straps for the breast 
of mummies, and not a few are stamping it for 
chariots and shields and harps. They cut it with a 
semicircular knife, stretch it with awls, and prepare 
it by tanning, and afterwards by pounding it on a 
stone in their laps. 

" At the next corner we notice a stand with many 
palanquins, each attended by four stout slaves, and be- 
yond this are the carpenters, clattering away with axe 
and saw, chisel and adze, drills and planes, upon the 
date, the dom palms, sycamores, tamarisks, and aca- 
cias, which are brought from Syria. On every side 
lie the rules and plummets, and sharp iron straps, 
among boxes and tables, and doors and statues, and 
handles of tools. Bags of nails, horns of oil, and 
pieces of leather for sharpening the tools, are hung 
up beside them. 

" Beyond these the fullers are cleansing the cloth by 
the river, and the potters are moulding the vases for 
the oven. Handles and bottoms and rims are put on 
separately, and as their taste in colors and shapes is 
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unyielding, many more are broken and thrown aside 
than are saved. 

" We must be near the river, for here are the boat- 
makers placing the wood in small pieces by each other, 
and securing them by pins of wood and girths of pa- 
pyrus. The mast is fastened to the bottom, and the 
keel, as it bends over the back of the boat, braces the 
rudder. The acacia and acanthus woods are most 
prized for the boats, and the papyrus for weaving the 
sails. 

" The river suddenly appears at our feet. The 
guards move back and forth to preserve order. They 
have no shields, lest they should lose in vigilance 
what they gain in safety. On every side the work- 
men are raising the water with baskets from the 
river, and singing the Maneros. The herdsmen 
shout merrily to each other, as they drive the flocks 
to the pastures at the foot of the hills. The ferry- 
men clamor for their fee, and seek for the last 
comers. Erieus chooses a boat, and we are quickly 
on board. 

" We now float upon the Nile, and about us are the 
broad boats swiftly passing before the wind to Thebes, 
or, with square sails gathered by the mast, drifting 
towards Memphis, with a stone dragging behind to 
steady the motion. A hurdle of tamarisks floats be- 
fore them. The large cabins, reaching the entire length 
of the boat, are full of cattle or grain, going to market. 
The sailors stand on the bows to guard against other 
boats, shouting to one another the morning saluta- 
tion. Now and then a clumsy boat is dragged by lines 
or urged by oars into the canals at the sides of the 
river to be unloaded. There are rafts of jars going to 
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be sold at Memphis, and flat barges covered with bee- 
hives, which are moored to the shores, gathering the 
harvests of honey wherever the flowers may blossom 
most abundantly. There are also pleasure-boats, with 
painted sails and gilded cabins, flitting among the mer- 
chant-boats like bright birds among the cranes in the 
marshes. Short masts ; rudders moved with leather 
ropes; rowers sitting on deck resting on their oars, 
ready to drop the flat blades into the water; the 
sailor with a pole at the bows to measure its depth ; 
gay streamers floating from mast and rudder, — en- 
liven the scene. The ferry-boats receive the horses 
in front, while the chariot stands on the cabin, and 
the passengers rest at the stern under the awning. 
All remind me of the Euphrates. 'Surely,' said I, 
' this is like Nineveh. Your boats have eyes, — so 
have ours ; and who can see more splendid ships than 
the Nile boats, unless those that float on the waters 
of Persia ? * Erieus points in answer to a gorgeous 
barge with a standard of a golden Sphinx at the bows, 
a shrine of royal feathers on the mast as a sign of pro- 
tection, and pulleys of gold fitted with ropes of silk. 
The sail is embroidered with the bird of Osiris, and 
the checked border is woven with brilliant flowers in 
scarlet and Tyrian purple. All is made of carved 
cedar, and dedicated to the god of Thebes. It is ten 
times the length of our ferry-boat. Just then our 
steersman shouts and braces round the yard by a rope. 
A moment, and the bronze head of a ship in the form 
of a ram strikes us. It is a boat of forty oars, and 
a rude double mast secured with stays to the stern. 
Erieus says it belongs to a prince who lives in the 
spirit of other days, and seems to delight in ruining 
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the hopes of men in this present time. But we escape 
with only a jar, dedicating his boat to a speedy voyage 
to Amenti. 

" Who can think without wonder of the broad Nile, 
flowing as far as the eye can see, yet everywhere filled 
with galleys full of the products of loom and needle, — 
rich Memphian carpets, and variegated veils of Bubosi- 
tis, vases and porcelain of On, cups of crystal changing 
in the light like the plumage of a dove, amulets, with 
images of Anubis, black beans of Assyria, boxes with 
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carved handles, necklaces, frankincense of the Red Sea, 
fragrant wood from beyond Syene, and the riches of all 
the world ? Yet such did we see it as we were nearing 
its western shore. 

" Now our horses are harnessed again, and we roll 
smoothly apast the gardens and villas. Just before 
us is a merchant carrying small bottles with Chinese 
characters painted about a flower. I read the words 
to Erieus, ^ The flower opens, and lo ! another year.* 
* It is a good omen,' he answers, and is silent. As 
we pass on beneath the towering palms, the acacia- 
trees swing their golden globes of fragrance, like the 
glowing coals in the censer at the evening sacrifice: 
On either side are grain-fields, canals, embankments, 
and bridges ; and, amid the gardens, I see more than 
one man engaged in fishing in his tank. I have 
copied the scene in the Egyptian style of drawing. 
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while Erieus rests his horses and arranges his gar- 
ments in the shade. 




Egyptian Gentleman fishing. 

" Soon the charioteer pauses before gateways so lofty 
that I had thought them a temple. With reluctance I 
exchange the pleasant street for the formal entrance. 
On the right corner of the wall rises a tower with lat- 
tice-work, from which a figure suddenly disappears. 
It is a slave looking down to see who demands admit- 
tance. Upon the walls are spear-heads set in masonry, 
to forbid any thieves from climbing, but to us they 
have no meaning, since, like the law which Antima- 
chus administers, they are a terror only to the evil. 
There is but one treasure for which the son of Deio- 
ces would attempt such a trial, and that is left behind 
in the city. 

" The gates are thrown open. Such a garden is no- 
where to be seen out of Egypt ! On one side is the 
servants' house, in itself a palace, and, beyond, col- 
umns rise in stately rows, with streamers floating from 
their summits, half hidden in palm-leaves. Vines 
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climb over the panels of the walls on trellis-work; 
and along the winding street which leads to the villa, 
with its awnings rising from the flowering mimosas 
and shady locust-trees, are tamarisk and acanthus 
plants, orange-trees, and all the foreign fruits which 
can grow in this climate. There are ponds gleaming 
through the verdure, and upon them float boats of 
cypress-wood, bearing pavilions fitted with luxurious 
couches. The willows of Babylon, and the tamarisks, 
half conceal the summer-houses on the islands. From 
the banks reach the fields of sweet pale roses. White 
fowls, herons and ibises, ducks of gay plumage, and 
rich birds of the Nile fountains, lie like molten gold 
on the lake, or rest beside the gilded summer pavilions. 
The smaller canals are full of lotus-flowers. Through 
all the garden are heard the murmur of bees, and the 
songs of the birds, whose cage of 
net- work is thrown over the vine- 
\ trellis, enclosing the rich purple 
clusters and the green leaves. 
" Scarcely have we turned to 
y our left, following the servant, 
ere Antimachus steps forth from 
an arbor at our side, and bids us 
a * happy morning.' He leads us 
into a summer-house, where the 
grapes have conspired to shut out 
the sun from the rustic benches, 
and bids the slave bring us water, 
and mirrors of polished steel. 
These we receive gladly after our 
dusty ride. Even the hideous face 
of Typhon, the evil genius on the handle of the mirror. 
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seems to smile us a greeting. How grateful the cool 
water! We come forth resplendent as the sun in 
the morning, after his nightly bath in the celestial 
Nile, 

" Now, as we walk along the path, the voice of 
children sounds through the carved pillars which sup- 
port a crimson vine, and, as the sound approaches 
nearer, I remark to Antimachus that, if some of these 
bronze and marble statues should have the good sense 
to quicken into life, they would win more worshippers 
than Amenti. * Let but Athor and Ranneo, and your 
other sweet faces, bless these walks, and all is perfect.' 
A low, sweet laugh startles me, like the music we hear 
in sleep, and after long years recognize again, only to 
believe ourselves still dreaming. * Does Kem, the 
deity of gardens, charm you?' says my kind host, 
* Then it were time that Ranneo, the goddess whose 
asp enchants him who gazes upon it, should detain 
you as our guest. My daughter, come and see the 
stranger, — Berenice ! * What a vision ! Forth from 
an arch of flowering vines comes my smiling goddess, 
leading by one hand a gentle fawn, and extending the 
other to me in welcome. The sun flashes on the asp 
which glitters between the flowers of her garland. I 
have found my Ranneo ! 

" My host has business with Erieus, and bids Ber- 
enice to care for me, lest I become weary. With little 
reluctance do I see them turn toward the library, which 
is in one corner of the garden, while we seek through 
the shady walks the villa of my host. 

"The shutters are thrown wide open, and the 
shadows of the ceiling, with its gorgeous frescos, 
soften the light which comes in beneath the trailing. 
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vines, drooping as they climb along the portico. 
Berenice shows me the various figures of the ceilings, 
but soon prefers to speak of her rare flowers and plants 
which the king has given her, and of myrtle, and 
laurel, and box, which came from other lands, for the 
conqueror enriches his gardens as well as his treasuries 
after each conquest. Then, as the tame gazelles look 
wistfully from the walks upon us, she bids me remove 
the fragrant leaves from the vase, and give them the 
cool water. * How strange is it,' she says, * that the 
seeds, though hidden in wide jars and costly vases, are 
not content till they have the soil and the light, and 
then, springing up in strange gardens, they rejoice in 
the sun, a wonder and glory to all.* * And such,' I 
answer, ' is man, with the dark hue of the sun on his 
cheek, as an earnest of genial ardor, which, though 
many call it sombre, is true to itself, blossoming in 
all climates and times the same, yet never without the 
sunshine of affection.* 

"We talk long of the flocks of fowl, and the 
gazelles and graceful antelopes, preserved for the 
king with net fences lifted on timbers in his desert 
parks. *Then,' she says, *the brave king takes the 
plumes from his horses, and dashes at wild speed, 
with baying hounds in full cry, after the leopard, and 
the tame lion crouches in the chariot beside him, im- 
patient to be loosed on the prey. The rattling quiver, 

the poised spear, the keen dart, and * Of the 

end she is silent. 

" But the sun is sinking. The children, weary of 
sunshine, have thrown down their dolls, and sleep in 
the cool shadows. I take up the rude crocodile, which 
by a string is made to open his jaws, and begin to sketch 
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its outline. Berenice praises my skill, and points to 
the fish which are leaping from the water to bask in the 
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setting sun. They rival the glittering insects. * How 
pleasing/ she says, * to float at evening in the bark of 
osiers amid the canals, with their flowering reeds and 
towering papyrus, and gently push aside the blue lotus- 
flowers 1 In such a little boat did Isis faithfully seek 
her lord through all the fenny country, while the un- 
couth beasts, wondering at her devotion, did her no 
harm. The huge river-horse, speared from such a boat 
as this, forgot his anger and looked on in pity. Even 
the cruel crocodile, no longer insensible, told her that 
her worshippers should never again be harmed by him 
as they floated in that ark of her hope. Was this not 
well ? Happy Osiris in such a love 1 * Now a rosy 
color of the sky drops down upon the valley, and all 
the fields blush with splendor, as on the dreamy tide 
of silence we float out into the future as if it were 
evening twilight, not morning, to us, and the same 
cruel fates were to overtake Berenice and myself 
which had separated the love of Isis and Osiris, — 
the soul of the Egyptian religion. 

" Erieus comes to remind me of the city, but is 
willing to wait for me yet longer. I cannot wrong 
him. We move slowly to the cruel gates, as the sun 
lingers on his way to the doors of the Lybian hills. 
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The herds of Antimachus stand knee-deep in the 
canals, or are already fastened to the ring in the floor 
of the long sheds. The servants take the grain from 
the bottom of the tall oval houses, and the gates close 
behind us. A white robe glides through the arbor, 
but it is gone in a moment. 

"The canopy is removed from our chariot. The 
rich man, as he is drawn along his canal by servants, 
calls out to Erieus. A few families are spearing the 
fish under the broad leaves, or throwing a crooked 
stick at the birds. Others wait till the fish shall seize 
their hook, while some sweep the river with nets, and 
salt them on the shore. One holds up to us his prey 
in a basket. He calls them 'Rulti and Gishu and 
Arabrab and Bayard,' and other names which are as 
varied as their colors. A little boy, spattered with 
mud, carries his trophies on a rod which is pushed 
through their mouths. There are some countrymen 
taking the hide of a hippopotamus, which they have 
captured with javelins, to the makers of helmets and 
shields. Close by them are two weary peasants bring- 
ing a hyena, to receive their reward for his destruction 
from government. A noble returns from an afternoon 
hunt, surrounded by slaves, and sledges on which are 
wild oxen and wolves. Proudly he watches his trained 
dogs, which are more valued than many chariots. The 
suite of a prince also joins our procession. His dwarf 
receives great attention, as he is considered a favorite 
with the gods, who have distinguished him by his very 
misfortunes. 

"As we cross the river, a large boat of skins, without 
sides or mast or oars, floats before us. In the centre 
is a heap of grain, bound for Heliopolis. Most of 
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the boats are drawn up along the shore, and fastened 
to the bank by ropes. 

"The city welcomes us with sounds of gayety. 
Every one seems given up to amusement. They are 
throwing knives, shooting arrows, and playing ball; 
the victors riding on the backs of the conquered. 
There is wrestling and dancing, blind musicians with 
a blind chorus, buffoons, and all the sports which in- 
ventive minds can discover. 

" We overtake a slave bringing a basket of fruit 
from the country. It is covered with leaves, and has 
a wicked and sly looking monkey perched upon it. 
This is the servant of Porotis, says Erieus, and this 
ape is made to climb the tree. He is then pelted with 
stones, and in anger throws down the figs. Once his 
master, thinking to astonish his guests, taught these 
animals to hold torches at the feast. They did finely 
until the figs came into the room on a table, which 
was borne by the slave who was accustomed to take 
care of them. In a moment, throwing the torches 
among the frightened company, and leav- 
ing them almost in darkness, they leaped 
upon the table and pelted them with figs. 

" At length the friendly roof of Erieus 
shelters me. What comfort and quiet ! 
What rewards of industry ! What gener- 
osity and refinement, and lively grace, and 
home blessings ! I place my hand in my 
robe, as I have often done in meditation, 
and to my surprise feel a small figure. I 
take forth a rude doll ! The brother of 
Berenice must have placed it there. How 
many suggestions quicken at the poor little ^**"* 
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treasure ! Erieus brings in a cage. ' This is a carrier- 
pigeon/ he says ; * some one gave it to me that you 
might see how we carried our messages through the 
land. See ! it already longs to be ofF for its gardens/ 
Carefully I take it to my chamber, and, as the im- 
patient bee is brushing the dust from the flowers in 
the twilight, that it may welcome the dew of the 
evening, I dedicate my last moments to busy labor, 
for the reed of a ready writer must freight my mes- 
senger. 

" I shall never forget that scene ! I was reclining 
in a pavilion by the banks of the river. Through 
the green palms I saw the everlasting gates of the 
temple, and around me were the trailing jasmine and 
blossoming henna. The splendor of the day was 
melting into the solemn radiance of the night. The 
far-off city seemed sinking under the silver waves of 
the Nile. Over the temples hung the banners in the 
motionless air, and not an echo stirred the silence of 
the colonnade. Softly came the voice of the boatmen 
singing to the evening, and the tinkling of music as a 
solitary fisherman was drawing his prey into the nets. 
Now and then the sound of a lyre or flageolet stirred 
my heart, as some party glided over the water and dis- 
appeared under the shadow of a palace. The chameleon 
rustled the bark of the acacia-trees, and the birds cried 
out to their mates. But otherwise the silence was un- 
broken. Suddenly a hand was laid on my arm, and, 
as I turned, a figure dressed like one of the singing- 
girls in the palace stood by my side. She pointed to a 
statue of the god Hippocrates near by. It represented 
a winged boy seated on a lotus-flower, with the fore- 
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finger of his right hand on his lips. I obeyed the 
emblem of silence, and followed the figure. She was 
masked. As she moved, beneath the gay outer gar- 
ment I saw the close white robes of one of the fair 
virgins who wait upon the priest at sacrifice, or burnish 
the image of the moon which is carried in processions, 
and have the care of the sacred birds. Her robe of 
linen was bordered with palm-leaves, an emblem of 
consecration, and a wreath of lilies, the tribute of her 
office, was woven about her forehead. 

"At first we moved through the silent alleys, and 
then, mingling with the groups of pilgrims of Sais and 
Bubastus, passed along the avenue of acacias, the Street 
of Sphinxes, and with difficulty gained the court of the 
temple. The gates were thrown open. The silence 
was broken by a peal of harmony which came from the 
inner apartments with voices of choirs. It was fol- 
lowed by the crash of a hundred cymbals, and a flood 
of radiance illumined the faces of the people as the 
choral music rose and swelled through the grand 
colonnades. Priests with white garments and sacred 
wands came forth waving a blessing, and the attendants 
moved the great fans, made of the plumes of bright 
birds, and brilliant with gems of Meroe and gold from 
Abyssinia. 

" My guide turned quickly to the propylon, and, 
entering the low door at a signal, waited but a 
moment and a little lamp was given to her. We 
plunged into the darkness. Not a sound was heard 
but our footfall. The passages were richly sculptured 
and painted, but narrow and massive. Down many 
steps, and far under the earth, we passed. The dark 
blue of her zone was studded with silver stars, glim- 
»5 
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mering in the faint light Now we begin to ascend ; 
higher, still higher, until the passage opened into 
chambers, and these into halls. The many side-pas- 
sages at length came to an end in a small chamber, 
hung with dark cloths and lighted by a single lamp 
suspended from the ceiling. Here a venerable man 
was bending over a fire. He prayed with low, clear 
tones, and then poured upon the fire the sacred oil. A 
large vase of silver, engraved with the image of the 
gods, and sending forth a white cloud, was suspended 
on a tripod over the flames. Fiercer burned the fire, 
the cloud waved and ascended, and the chamber was 
full of gentle murmurs. The priest threw a silver 
ball covered with devices over the opening, watching 
intently as it began to revolve without descending. 
Then a strong flood of light fell from the ceiling 
upon the characters, and the surface flashed out in 
surprising beauty. The priest began to read them. 
He did not seem to know of our coming. ' Deioces 
has descended to Amenti. Phraortes has become the 
Pharaoh of Media. Let the star which has swept 
westward not think to shine in that sunlight, but let 
it be welcomed as it is reflected on the Nile. So wills 
Athor, — so wishes sweet Isis.' And in a moment 
many voices filled the chamber with plaintive and sad 
music, while a garland of asphodel and mystic plantain 
— the shadow and sweetness of the tomb — descended 
on my temples. Weary and sad, I fainted. 

" I waked under the shadow of sycamores, with a 
beautiful maiden beside me. I thought I knew the 
pavilion. The sun was far up the eastern sky. Erieus 
was there with tender sadness in his countenance, and 
a masked figure stood leaning upon him. From the 
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half-opened robe I saw the border of blue. It was 
Berenice. 

" Forty times has seed-time and harvest passed 
since the vision in the temple. To-day my boy found 
this old writing. Berenice claims it, as sacred to Ran- 
neo. To-morrow we go to the tomb, just beyond the 
city of Diospolis, where we shall leave it. This is our 
tomb, worthy of a judge, for thus have I succeeded 
to the title of my host, Antimachus. Phraortes, king 
of Media, has passed away. Erieus loves the quiet, 
and leans more on his staff than when I first saw 
him ; but the jewelled asp shines as brightly as ever 
at his feasts, and, as Berenice adds, Mazzles the 
stranger.' " 

This is the abrupt close of the papyrus. Diospolis 
lies in the darkness, a heap of rubbish. The words 
of Homer call out to us from the past, " It becomes 
thee to hasten to the light and the rays of the Father, 
from whom was sent a soul endued with much mind." 
The present cherishes the light of the past, as it hastens 
onward to new splendor and brightness. The fires 
which lighted the altars of Erieus burn on every 
household of these later years, and day but utters its 
speech unto day. The Egyptians are not silent or 
sad, but live on forever, in public and at home, in 
painting and art, in song and in wisdom. Out from 
the very tomb of Beni Hassan comes the influence 
of their lives and their learning. We hasten on with 
no brighter sun, no surer hope of immortality. Ibraim 
Pasha, like an Attila, may fulfil the curse of the gods 
on their dwellings, but he cannot injure the greatness 
they sheltered. Wall and ceiling and gateway may 
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crumble before Cambyses, but their history of home 
life is written in the hearts of the world. The Roman 
may build again in honor of beautiful Antinous, but 
this also is transient. The colors and richness of Beni 
Hassan have lived since Joseph and Asenath, — since 
Abaces and Berenice, — and even now we walk where 
their houses stood, saying: ** These are the men we 
have known. These are the men we have sought. 
Truly, the golden chord of their presence is loosed, 
and not broken." 



CHAPTER X 

Thebes 

**Not all proud Thebes* nmiTalled walli contain, 
The world*s great empress on the Egyptian plain, 
(That spreads her conquests o*er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 
Two thousand horsemen and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars).** 

Homer, Iliad, 

<< Art thou better than populous No, that was situate among the rivers, that 
had the waters round about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was 
from the sea ? Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite. Put 
and Lubim were thy helpers. Yet was she carri'ed away, she went into captivity.** 

NaAum, B. C. eir, 713. 

THE sounds of war, which went forth from 
Egypt with such terror to the Old World, 
linger about the ruins of Thebes. On the 
south the mountains of Syene threaten the invader. 
On the north the sandstone walls of Silsilis protect 
the frontiers of the land. And the Nile, which was 
like "a sea" to a people which had been taught to 
respect the " swelling of the Jordan," lifted its floods 
like a rampart before her palaces. The crumbling 
walls of her temples still echo the sounds of defiance. 
Heroes and demigods, royal armies and legions of 
deities are seen hastening to battle, storming the for-, 
tress of the enemy, fording the rivers, waiting with 
anxious phalanx the signal of the advance, or return- 
ing in triumph to the temples and palaces. There 
are captives and conquerors, spoils and .trophies> 
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defeat and victory, as clearly represented as if each 
\vall had been given as a leaf to history, and the 
pages of the Iliad had been graven with a pen of 
iron in the rock forever. 

It was Thebes that inspired the great epic poet 
with the praise of war and heroism, of laws given 
to the world, and a fame which the gods themselves 
watched over in their chosen places. Such men as 
Shishak were worthy, after a prosperous campaign, 
to build the new halls of Karnak, and place at the 
head of a train of prisoners upon the western wall the 
figure of the captive king. The short tunics of the 
people, their prominent features and 
long beards, leave no doubt of their 
origin, and ChampoUion only confirmed 
the impression they had made upon 
every observer, when he read from the 
oval of this king, " Melek Hiudah," 
King of Judah. Who does not re- 
member the Scripture account of the 
attack of Shishak upon Jerusalem ? And 
\^X who does not feel in these streets a 

King of jodah. kindling admiration for the prowess of 
these old monarchs, although he may have plodded 
wearily through Chronicles and the books of Homer? 
Formality of sculpture seems to have been conse- 
crated by the priests to the use of mythology, but in 
these battle scenes Giulio Romano would have de- 
spaired of imitation, and Vasari had no such triumph 
of art in recording the battles of Cosmo de' Medici. 
Costumes and habits, features and country, are drawn 
to the life. Camps, guards, chariots, offerings, com- 
bats with slings and pikes and bows, are lithographed 
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exacdy. The arrow is drawn to its head. The horses, 
richly caparisoned, seem leaping upon the prostrate 
enemy, or scenting the battle from afar with impa- 
tient feet and arched necks. Then the gates are 
opened. Out from the city pours the throng. In 
the words of the prophet, " The shield of his mighty 
men is made red, the valiant men are in scarlet : the 
chariots shall be with flaming torches in the day of his 
preparation, and the fir-trees shall be terribly shaken. 
The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jus tie 

one against another in the broad ways The 

noise of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots. The horseman lifteth up both the bright 

sword and the glittering spear : they stumble 

upon their corpses." 

Or as Homer takes up the wonder: — 

<* The gates unfolding pour forth all their train. 
Squadrons on squadrons cloud the dusky plain; 
Men, steeds, and chariots shake the trembling ground; 
The tumult thickens and the skies resound. 
And now with shouts the shocking armies closed, 
To lances, lances, shields to shields opposed ; 
Host against host with shadowy legions drew, 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew; 
Victors and vanquished join promiscuous cries. 
Triumphant shouts and dying groans arise/* 

Nor does the tale end with the battle. The return, 
the triumphal procession, the worship in the sacred 
places, is all there, pictured forth to win our heart 
as it quickened the imagination of Homer, when he 
wandered, lyre in hand, singing to her kings, in the 
streets of Thebes. But the tale has outlived the 
glory, and the poet has a loftier name than the king. 
The eastern part of Thebes is only a ruin, although 
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the grandest of ruins; but the poem of Homer is full 
of life, and calls back the " hundred palaces and tem- 
ples," summons a shadowy host from the tombs, and 
bids them restore the former stately grace. 

This is Luxor, "the place of palaces." But the 



Gateway of Luxor, from the north. 

giant statues of red granite are nearly buried as they 
stand before the gateway, twenty-two feet above the rub- 
bish, bearing the name of Rameses II. and his queen. 
Their mutilated faces are shaded by a broken crown. 
Just beyond the gate rises a poor mosque, in mockery. 
A single red granite obelisk remains, but its compan- 
ion has gone to Paris to stand before the Tuileries, 
as if the dynasty of Shishak was less noble than that 
of Bonaparte ! What a change from the old religious 
procesisions, the reverent attitudes, the sombre archi- 
tecture, — in a word, from the Luxor to the Louvre ! 
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The gateway is also there, but sadly in confusion. Its 
narrow passage-way invites us to the summit. 

Passing through a narrow street, amid barking dogs 
and shrill-voiced women, who curse our intrusion, we 
climb a few mud steps, enter a dirty court-yard, cross 
the flat roof of a house, and climb to the summit of 
the pylon. 

Thebes is before us. In the midst of a plain thir- 
teen miles wide, guarded by mountains which rise 
twelve hundred feet above the river, are a few 
groups of pillars. It is like a mosaic set in emerald, 
and surrounded by the rough gold of Etruria. The 
river runs through the plain, as the Tiber through the 
Campania, or the Arno through Florence, and the 
hills are not less beautiful than the slopes of Tuscu- 
lum, or the Apennines. The dark shadows in the 
chasm of the kills, the rich green of the fields, the 
pale gray of the ruins, the silver Nile, and the deep 
blue of the sky, seem close beside us in the clear air. 
Westward are the two colossal statues, the portico of 
the temples of Memnonium and Medednet Haboo. 
Reaching away behind these are the hills, in which are 
crowded millions of forms which once filled these 
scenes with life, and started at the trumpet of their 
king. They wait for another summons. Eastward 
is Karnak. 

Beneath us is Luxor, with its rows of columns, 
supporting the mud-hovels and granaries, and giving 
shelter to herds of cattle and droves of camels. The 
rude hoes of savages have supplanted the sceptres 
of monarchs. There was " no end of the store and 
glory out of all the pleasant furniture, the dwelling of 
lions, and the feeding-place of the young lions, where 
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none made them afraid." A poor shiek dwells here to- 
day, under a grander edifice than Alexander or Caesar 
knew, and is pleased equally with his pipe and the 
gigantic columns above him. Three thousand three 
hundred years have brought Amunoph III. from 
his tomb to a foreign museum, and given his temple 
to a slave. The colonnade supports two poor flag- 
staffs, and through their vast courts flows a scanty 
tide of life, as creeps a summer brook through Loch 
Lomond. These columns were the central aisle alone! 
The remainder reached a thousand feet beyond the 
gateway ! They have fallen. 




Luxor, from the south. 

Luxor from the river is half concealed by mud walls. 
There is a peristile of twelve columns, a covered por- 
tico of thirty-two more, and an area one hundred and 
fifty-five feet square. Yet over this space, as well as 
upon the chambers and sanctuaries, and all parts of 
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the obelisk, are traced the delicate hieroglyphics. The 
lotus-buds of the capitals are as perfect as the models 
of a sculptor. The stones are polished, and the edges 
of the lines arc sharp. The effect of the whole must 
have been grand beyond description. 
- The temple of Karnak is the cathedral of Thebes. 
•A continual Sabbath dwells within its colonnade. 
The silence is in harmony with the old ruin. As 
we approach from Luxor, for two miles there is the 
stillness of a desert, with wastes of halfeh grass, 
broken now and then by some sphinx of stone. Yet 
this was once the royal way of the city. 

The tower at the gateway gives the most wonderful 
of all views. Here ChampoUion the younger stood. 
Here ten thousand travellers have felt the glory of 
the scene sinking into their hearts. None ever 
described Karnak. One says that a line three miles 
in length would not enclose it. Another speaks of 
lintel-stones, just beyond the central columns, more 
than forty-four feet long, and obelisks nearly a hun- 
dred feet high, and columns numbered by scores 
sixty-six feet high, beside pedestal and abacus, with a 
capital twenty-two feet in diameter. But all these 
are nothing beside the greatness they attempt to 
measure. 

Yonder comes a great army. Osirei I. has re- 
turned from Assyria. His soldiers fill the streets 
of the city as far as the eye can see. From the 
house-tops the children scatter garlands of flowers, 
and the windows of painted gypsum are thrown 
aside that the brighter colors of the silken banners 
may wave above the victors. The streamers are 
hung from ,the temples, and a voice of praise comes 
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from every gateway. The army has been accus- 
tomed to march in the coolness of the night, and 
they are to be received at this same hour in the 
temple. 

Among the colonnades shines a light, as a slave 
hurries with a torch to attend his master, or the sen- 
tries are relieved before the apartments of the high- 
priest. Twice during the day, and once this even- 
ing, according to custom, have the young princes 
bathed in the water which the sacred ibis has tasted. 
Robed in white linen, they cluster at the doorways. 
Already the distant sound of drums has summoned 
them from the dark stone chambers, whose ceiling 
of blue is sprinkled with gilded stars. The proces- 
sion reaches beyond the grand aisle, out into the 
larger courts. There the royal guards attend in 
solid ranks. A chariot, with richly plumed horses, 
led by a groom, and shaded by feathers, awaits the 
high-priest. Behind this is a choir of singers with 
sacred instruments. Then the young men walk in 
long, ghostly line, as if they were coming out from 
the gloomy chambers of the hills. 

The army has advanced from the city, and, passing 
through the avenue of Sphinxes, the vanguard has 
reached the outer gateway. As the procession ap- 
pears moving from Karnak, the sacred music answers 
the exultant roll of the drums and the shrill call of 
the bugles. The people who fill the plain no longer 
keep silence, but join in a great shout, which is 
answered throughout the city. Along all the gateways 
and sanctuaries flash a constellation of lights. One 
vast sea of upturned faces glows in the midnight 
splendor, as the mysterious flames creep along the 
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pylons, and crown each capital of the columns. No 
hand is seen. " It is Phra, the sun-god of Thebes, 
welcoming his people." 




Sacred Ark, from the tombs. 

The great ark of the temple, as it is drawn forth 
between its guards, pauses in the front. Towering 
above the white-robed attendants, its gilded orna- 
ments glitter in the light of the torches. Three 
priests with the masks of the hawk-headed god, and 
one with the asp of a king, reverence the form of 
Justice, who sits above them, among the cherubim. 
The eye denotes the all-seeing One, and the sacrifices 
are the symbols of the army in its prosperity. The 
general halts his army, and all kneel in worship. 
Even the priest prostrates himself, and the prayer 
is uttered with thanksgiving and praise. The service 
is finished with a grand peal of music. 
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Then they turn toward the temple, and slowly 
.enter the gateway. A half-hour passes, and still 
the rear are but just approaching. At length they 
stand between the rows of columns, which tower over 
them twelve times the stature of a man, and behind 
them press in the people. The great city, whose 
walls are twenty-five miles in length, has sent hither 
her thousands, but still there is room. An army, a 
city, and almost a nation, stand in the courts of 
Karnak, with the pale moonlight streaming in upon 
them. 

There rises now a faint, far-off sound of harps, 
and, as if to answer the signal, every wall is illu- 
minated with torches, and this time an awful red, 
like the carnage of the battle-field, falls on the 
worshippers. The priests are moving on with the 
sacred ark, down through the vista of pillars and 
doorways. Their banners and standards, with the 
brilliant robes of the fan-bearers, seem like insects, 
as they glitter and disappear within the lifted doors 
of bronze. The guards are drawn up beside them, 
the Calesiries on the east, and the Hermotybies 
on the west. The cloud of white-robed priestesses, 
bearing sacred offerings, hover about the ark singing, 
and moving silver chains and bells, like the Syrian 
daughters of Heman. 

The doors are thrown open. A great image of 
Osiris among his divinities appears upon a throne of 
gold. The priests wave the incense, uttering prayers. 
The generals approach, leading the captives and treas- 
ures. Into the interior the offerings are taken. Now 
comes the hard-earned honor of victory. The sot 
diers appear in review, bearing a palmrbranch or twig 
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of an olive-tree, and receive a blessing, with the assu- 
rance that the piety which could rear such temples, 
and the valor which could defend them, would not 
fail of securing immortality in the land of Osiris. 

As they once more march out into the plain, they 
might well believe that the gods had reared these 
walls, for truly there was little of human weakness in 
them. The very light seemed to silver the rents of 
the ages as the towers were reaching heavenward. No 
plant had ever intruded in the crevices. No tree 
thrust its leaves, or bird sang, within these walls. 
No window claimed the admiration of the people, but 
all was stern and grand and glorious. Lifted out of 
silence, reclaimed from the desert, and conquered from 
time, Karnalc blessed them with the dignity of an age 
without record, and a greatness without ruin. Those 
faces on the columns had no marks of age, and smiled 
on when all beside grew expressionless. The cunning 
fox and restless sand could not intrude here. Pave- 
ment and wall and roof, foundation and cornice, shaft 
and capital, were braced with iron, and seemed firm as 
the hills. These giants of stone, which filled the hall 
like a phalanx of spearmen, defied the armies of time, 
and boasted themselves unconquered in all the cen- 
turies. 

It is a sad pleasure to descend from the propylon 
and wander among the ruins. A single column rises 
from the dust of the court, and lifts its capital into the 
sky, as if it would welcome the very stars like dew- 
drops upon its opening lotus-blossom. Beyond it is 
a great screen of stone, and then a forest of columns. 
Some, weary with years or shattered by violence, 
lean upon their companions, yet not a stone moves 
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from its place except where the rent opens. Often 
they have thrown down the ceiling with its painted 
sky, to welcome the lamps kindled by other hands 
than those of mortals. But the mind wearies with 
granite, as it traces the footsteps of time among moun- 
tains of crumbling stone, along broken avenues, and 
labyrinths of chambers, and ponderous portals lifted 
and poised above the aisles, higher than the piers of 
any Gothic cathedral. 

The gloomy shadows are flung across our path, and 
the perspective deepens and grows rich as the sculptural 
decorations fade into one another, lifting masses of 
stone as easily as if they were hung in the balances. 
How does the wonder increase when we pass out be- 
neath the gateways, beyond the majestic and solitary 
pylon of Ptolemy Euergetes, beyond that temple of 
Rameses IV. which is one of the ten side chapels of 
Karnak, until the avenue of Sphinxes appears. Here 
was a royal street, half a hundred feet wide, adorned 
with crouching Sphinxes having the head of a ram. 
They were seventeen feet long, with a human figure 
standing mace in hand before them, but are now head- 
less. We may count nearly sixteen hundred ! Then 
we behold the ruins of another avenue by the river, 
and a third extending from the northern front of 
Karnak, and these are the remains of four thousand 
which adorned the avenues of a single temple ! The 
plain is covered with other triumphs of the chisel. 
Not only column braces column, stone is fitted 
to stone, and granite lifts granite, but statues and 
busts rise on every hand, as if Deucalion and Pyra, 
passing this way after the deluge, and followed by 
Typhon, looked behind them to see the new nations 
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which through them sprang into life changed again to 
stone. 





Ruined Avenur of Sphinxes, Karnak. 

What a mind that must have been which conceived 
this greatness ere a stone had left the quarry! Per- 
haps it may have been lifted in the imagination of a 
priest walking at evening on the temple roof. Perhaps 
it came in an hour of triumph to the king. Certainly 
no other men than these Thebans ever conceived or saw 
such ideas harden in the geology of the ages. Indeed, 
it is easy to imagine one's self in some other planet, 
where the genii have built gates beneath which they 
need not bend, and halls where the nations might pay 
homage. What was once in the future is here far in 
the past. No one will ever rival Karnak. Nothing 
in the world is like Karnak. It is the temple of the 
world. Its very irregularity of plan seems itself a 
design, and the whole refuses to obey the pencil and 
note-book and measuring-line. 

27 
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Western Thebes filled the plain as far as the hills 
on its northern side, at whose feet are the temples of 
Koorneh, — the Memnonium and Medeenet Haboo. 
With a hot sun above us the ride becomes very im- 
pressive, and the most delightful peculiarity of the 
ruins is their shade ! Rameses' Sphinxes very appro- 
priately lie down, panting with the heat. The statues 
of the gods sit with hands on their knees, waiting for 
sunset. The busts of Typhon, the evil genius of 
Thebes, with wide mouths and wicked horns, laugh at 
us, as they stand up to their knees in rubbish, or lie 
half uncovered, as if those who sought to rescue them 
were frightened by their malicious leer. The faces 
of the kings seem earning their immortality by the 
sweat of their brow, and remind us of Sidney Smith's 
"face of Bacchus on a bust." The porticos of the 
Memnonium and Luxor appear in the heat but little 
better than rows of straws which have escaped the 
scythe of Time, as he mowed through the plain and 
found it too warm to return for the gleaning. Even 
the famous colossi of Memnon have a weary look, and 
would like to change places with their shadows. The 
hills look full of comfortable, cool openings, remind- 
ing us of the praise which they have earned alone of 
all the grandeur which was called Thebes. 

*'And thou unharmed didst lift tby noble head 
When the great Persian conqueror Cambyses 
Marched armiet through thy halls with thundering tread, 
0*erthrew Osiris, Onu, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with wonder 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder.*^ 

Upon the hillsides open the rough tombs before 
us. Some of these are ornamented with columns, 
and many with paintings ; and as we look back upon 
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the plain, it is at first a wonder where the many hands 
have gone which adorned these chambers. It has been 
said that at least two millions of bodies lie in the 
mountains of Thebes, — one mummy at Thebes for 
every five hundred persons now on the earth ! The 
people have retreated to the hills before the conquer- 
ing years, and left their homes to destruction. 

The buildings of Western Thebes must have been 
less grand or more beautiful than those across the 
river, since far less remains of them after the violence 
of invading hosts. Only in the dusty tombs has the 
footfall of conquest passed lightly. But history is 
the victor even of conquests, and by its lore the charm 
remains in this mighty city of warriors. 

At our feet is the Memnonium, with its sacred en- 
closures and quiet cloisters. The elegance and finish 
of the sculptures, as well as the beauty of its plan, 
have made it famous even in this land of wonders. 
Sphinxes and pylons, and double rows of columns, 
lead to another doorway and court. Then there are 
three broad stairways, with a grand portico beyond, 
opening into a hall one hundred and thirty feet long, 
and surrounded with chambers and sanctuaries. Here 
are colossal statues of kings and priests.* Osiris 
stands by the pillars with rod and staff. The pro- 
cessions in bright colors move along the walls. The 
architrave bears the story of dedication, "For his 
father Amunra, king of gods." The two central 
rows of columns lift the ceiling above the others, 
and let in the glad sun among the shadows, which 
are soon to lie undisturbed in the Sekos, or "holy 
of holies." Among such marvels of art, covering 

* Sec page 8. 
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the ground for so many hundreds of feet, was taught 
the doctrine of the soul's return to earth after three 
thousand years. 

To these pillared halls, the tomb of Osymandyas, 
of which Hecataeus wrote, comes the king, weary with 
the long campaign, to study at the schools of the 
priests. Over the entrance is the inscription, " Re- 
freshment for the mind." Thoth and Seph, one the 
lord of writing, and the other the goddess of history, 
stand by the doorway drawing the name of Rameses 
on one of the leaves of the tree of life. Upon the 
ceiling are the lessons of astronomy, and within the 
grand chamber is an inscription which shows it to 
have been the library. From these gates went forth 
victorious armies of truth, more potent than the armies 
of the king. It had more simple majesty than the 
stones of the Druids, more stillness than the mediae- 
val cloisters of Italy. It had a universal language, 
speaking to the eye and heart like the frescos of a 
convent. The student of Oxford begins where the 
student of Thebes finished. The priests still open 
their books for us. The learning of these colleges, 
like the seeds of the plain, thoughtlessly sown, yet 
carefully preserved in the bandages of the mummy, 
springs into harvests beside other Niles after three 
thousand years ! 

Medeenet Ha'boo is a temple-palace, built by Ra- 
meses II. after the three years of war which every king 
was expected to carry on at the beginning of his reign. 
Here the arts of social life and military glory mingle 
in strange procession. Armed men and captives are 
followed by priests with fruits and flowers, leading the 
sacred bull. The deeds of the cruel conqueror are 
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seen beside the acts of the friendly king who sends 
the carrier-doves, with messages, to the four quarters 
of the earth, and cuts with a golden sickle six ears of 
corn. Here he leads the army to battle, driving his 
chariot at full speed over the dying, and near by he 
plays draughts with his queens, who wave fans about 
him and hold fresh flowers. The monarch becomes 
the father. The lodge of the guards is hidden by the 
pavilion of the household, and the cornice of shields 
is broken by red and blue lotus-buds of stone. The 
brilliancy of the decorations lightens the heavy archi- 
tecture, and there is something almost of a home-look 
in the gorgeous walls ; but the series of vestibules and 
halls have so much of religious worship and represen- 
tations of battles in honor of the gods, that it is not 
strange for Diodorus to call it one of the four great 
temples of Thebes. Proud of the beautiful columns 
as the king must have been, he could have found 
little comfort in the small, gloomy chambers. His 
ambition must have been gratified, but all his power 
and splendor could not purchase a home. The proud 
stairways, the cool terraces, the roofs with purple awn- 
ings enlivened with the presence of beauty, the music 
of the bands in the court beneath, and the conversa- 
tion of courtiers in the summer evenings, could not 
have given half the pleasure of his simple country 
palaces. He must sustain the dignity of a warrior 
at Thebes, "the city of thrones." How wearisome 
his stately crown ! 

There are several other temples at the foot of the 
hills, but the eye wanders across the fields of lupines 
and lentils to the colossi of Memnon or Amunoph 
ni. Here is the promise of Stesicartes more than 
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fulfilled, and twice is Mount Athos cut into a statue 
for the Alexander of Egypt. Sixty feet above the plain 
stand the two colossi ! Each measures eighteen feet 
from shoulder to shoulder, and the sandals are ten feet 
and a half long ! reminding us of the people of which 
Sir John Mandeville, the first Eastern traveller, told 
in his book of travels, — men who had such long 
feet that they used them as a protection from 
storms. One of these statues has been half thrown 
down, and rebuilt by layers of stone, although at first 
they were both monoliths. 

The expression of these figures must have been 
very grand. While the Greeks, having associated ac- 
tivity with greatness, represented the gods of Olym- 
pus always in action, with bent bow, or suspended 
thunderbolts, and even in rest, like Minerva with her 
olive-wreath at Athens, made the bronze or marble 
full of intense though subdued energy, the Egyptians, 
living under dreamy, tranquil skies, turned aside from 
passion to repose, and made their gods express the 
rest and satisfaction of conscious power. The eyes 
were long and pensive. The forehead was low and 
retiring. The cheeks were spare. The nose was 
regular. The mouth was ever breaking into a smile 
of love and benevolence and pity, which spoke of the 
deepest reliance on its own mysterious power. From 
the Sphinx of the Pyramids to Philae there was a 
smile, not of amusement or contempt, but of great- 
ness, — not the gleam of twilight lightning, flashing 
along the borders of a threatening cloud, but the 
smile of a cloudless day. 

These two colossi stand side by side; and once 
there were others. The Apollo Belvedere would lose 
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its grace and beauty of action beside a second statue. 
But Memnon has one on either side. Mutemwa, 
his mother, and Taya, his queen, stand beside his 
throne, and sixty feet beyond is the other colossus. 
There they rest after victory with their hands on their 
knees, uniting the expression of vast physical power 
with gentleness. After waiting thirty centuries, while 
a thousand other statues have disappeared one by one, 
why should they not remain till the end of time a sol- 
itary group on the plain ? 

It was the northern, or more ruined Memnon, which 
inspired the poetry of nations, and called kings from 
afar to listen to the tones which burst in worship from 
his lips when the golden sun shone through the capi- 
tals of Karnak, and, lighting the colonnades of Luxor, 
illumined the river, and bade the "son of Tithonus" 
salute the dawn. Hither came Hadrian and his ill- 
fated queen, Sabina. Hither came Balbilla, and left 
beneath her name the simple testimony, Audio^ — 
**I hear." Pulitha and Julia Rimilla, Cecilia and 
Strabo, -Slius Gallus, and hosts of others, have con- 
firmed this record. Even the rude Roman soldiery, 
unused to any other sound than the trumpet, listened 
in breathless silence to this voice. And the poor 
Arabs, clinging to the name of Memnon through all 
the changes of years, as the Jews sing of Joshua, the 
Romans of Camillus, and the Greeks of Achilles, praise 
in the decline of Egypt one of its greatest names, — a 
name of the golden age, when heroes passed from the 
temples to Osiris, as happily as they walked from Kar- 
nak to the hills. 

When Humboldt stood beside the granite hills of 
the Orinoco at sunrise, he heard the voice of the 
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chasms resounding like an organ at matins, and he 
believed that the same beams warmed the lips of 
Memnon into melody. But the Orinoco ever listens 
to these cathedral tones, while Memnon is long since 
silent at sunrise. Even after the lips had been thrown 
down, the colossus gave a response to the companion 
of Juvenal ; but it was neither the voice of a by-stander 
nor the ingenuity of any priests in far-off temples, for 
they were alone, and the temples in ruins. Nor was 
the voice always heard, but Hadrian rejoiced at the 
kindness of the gods in allowing Memnon to speak 
thrice to him when it had been long voiceless. Strabo 
was right in ascribing the sound to a " blow." And 
to-day the Arabs climb up in the crevices, and, con- 
cealed from the plain in the hollow of the lap, strike a 
piece of fine syenite granite which lies across a small 
chamber, and the same metallic ring goes out over the 
plain. Memnon sounds at noon for us ! 

But, once, no one dared to ascend thither except 
the priests. When the multitudes anxiously waited 
for the sun to come up from the Arabian hills, and, 
in the uncertain light, beheld the sculptured form of 
the god Nilus binding up the stalks of water-plants 
which belong to Upper and Lower Egypt, it was a 
sacred hour. Ambassadors and princes and noblemen 
gathered there. Workmen and soldiers and slaves 
listened anxiously. It was the morning benediction 
upon the great city, a daily miracle of the care of the 
gods, and sounded farther than the eye could see into 
every chamber, every palace, every home, and every 
heart. Memnon has now no benediction for Thebes, 
yet it always welcomes the stranger. 

Less than two hundred years have passed since a 
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worthy Capuchin missionary described these ruins of 
Thebes, but did not know their name ! He was one 
of the earliest of the Franks who had gone beyond 
Cairo. Ebn Batuta, in 1325 A. D., mentions Thebes 
only as a stage in his journey, and the other Arabian 
historian, Abulfeda, praises Esna and Memphis, but 
wonders only at the pottery of Luxor ! Leo Africa- 
nus passed by this city in silence, and Herodotus 
scarcely mentions it. Yet Thebes was doubtless 
twelve hundred years old when Troy fell. The tra- 
dition of the Syrians assigns Baalbec to the age of the 
Jenii ; yet Karnak had grown old in thirteen hundred 
years, ere a stone was cut from Anti-Lebanon. The 
ruins of Memphis are older than history, yet, when 
Thebes was in her greatest splendor, it was built as her 
rival. The ancient priests said that Osiris founded the 
city ere he had as yet created a worshipper to hymn 
his praise. Doubtless the tents of Ham dotted the 
green fields, and rude men wondered at the floods of 
the Nile, not long after Noah had seen the waters sink 
around the plains of Ararat. This son of the patri- 
arch became in the ages the god of a mighty city, and 
may have laid the corner-stone of Karnak. 

The story of those ancient days reads like a fable. 
Riches of gold and silver and precious stones abound- 
ed. A broad road led across the eastern city, over a 
bridge of boats, past the colossi, to the western edge of 
the plain. The immense area of the plain supported 
many thousands of busy inhabitants. Art, refine- 
ment, and learning were welcomed to her libraries with 
their twenty thousand rolls of papyri, and to her pal- 
aces with their luxuries, and to the museums with 

their pillared magnificence. Her treasures were lav- 

28 
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ished, like those of Pompeii, on the temples, but the 
people of both cities lived and moved in the sunshine, 
and thronged the places of amusement, making the 
very streets of tombs gay with laughter and song. 
The more devout they were in their worship, the 
more earnestly did they seek amusement; for they 
were taught that the good ascended to the gods, 
and the gods came to add a charm to the feasts 
of the good, and thus the hours were too sacred 
and joyous to be burdened with sighs. Genius 
could bridge over every gulf between the castes, and 
a worthy reputation could smile at the processions 
which were ever passing to the hills. The vestal 
fires of the temples could propitiate the genius of 
Evil. And every Theban believed that the statues 
of the gods would move, that Memnon would thun- 
der from his throne, and the Sphinxes start from 
their slumber, if a hand should be lifted to disturb 
this greatness. 

Then the streets were full of merchandise, the sub- 
urbs were alive with flocks, and the vineyards over- 
hung the roads to the tombs. On every hand were 
architraves, lifted on giant pillars over the brinks 
of chasms many hundred feet deep, and roads cut 
through the rock, and winding stairways, disclosing 
at every turn the white sands of the desert, or the 
sea of roofs which sheltered the city. Out from the 
temple came the evening songs, and from the gardens, 
moved by the soft south-wind, ascended the breath 
of roses and myrtles. There were no beds of violets 
and green sods, but palm-trees and murmuring acacias 
rose on every side. Triumphal arches did not receive 
the garlands of the victors, but greater monuments were 
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adorned with flowers when the ark was yearly taken 
from Karnak to the palace of Ha'boo, and back again 
through Luxor, by a single road nine miles in length ! 
Then the gateways and colossi had their shadows for 
the proudest earthly pageant. The canopied chariot, 
the throne with the lion and the Sphinx, the bearer of 
the hawk, emblem of the sun, and the figures of Truth 
and Justice, with outstretched wings, passed through 
the streets. Twelve Egyptian princes lifted the can- 
opy and fan, the arms and insignia of rank. Scribes 
and soldiers and incense-bearers passed the great build- 
ings, yet never escaped the shadow of some temple 
or palace complete or erecting, adorned with statues 
or paintings and rich intaglios. Even the shops and 
warehouses imitated in richness and rivalled in beauty 
the more ambitious tributes of kings. The envious 
world was silent at Thebes. 

But already a sad prophecy echoed along the far- 
off banks of the Euphrates. "Art thou better than 
No Amun ? Proud Thebes shall be rent asunder ! " 
So Cambyses came, and overturned the columns, threw 
down the walls, and rudely pushed great Memnon 
from his throne. Wearied with the task of destruc- 
tion, he left a few fragments as a memento of former 
days. Like the barbarians who broke into the senate- 
house at Rome, the motionless statues of the gods 
seemed to mock him, so he smote them and dragged 
them down into the dust, or rudely broke off their 
beards and left them to gaze solemnly into the past. 
And there they are still, sad memorials, stiff and life- 
less as the pillar of salt above Sodom. 

Grand and solemn, like the night march of an army 
with banners, is Thebes, "the city of thrones." In 
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the dim mists of antiquity, and the exhalations of 
tradition, great men loom up in the twilight as giants. 
Their temples are like the battlements of the heavens. 
Why did not the statues stalk out into the shadows, 
and seek refuge, like their builders, in the hillsides, 
if they could not resist the power of the seasons? 
Why wait for these later days to fringe their outlines 
with gold, and soften their features into a mellow or- 
ange, only to lighten a race of slaves ? Grandeur was 
enthroned at Karnak. Beauty was crowned at Luxor. 
Learning watched the lamps of the Memnonium, 
Mystery haunted the warriors' home at Medeenet 
Haboo, and the great Memnon looked ever patiently 
toward the sunrise for a better day. The city of 
Thebes is a ruin. Pavements and foundations, hang- 
ing-gardens and broad terraces, blossom with lupines, 
and flush with grain, in the early spring, and the life 
of nature alone lingers in the halls of Amunoph and 
Shishak. 




sphinx of Thebes. 



CHAPTER XI 

Tombs of Thebes 

'< And now they reached the earth *s remotest ends. 
And now the gates where evening Sol descends, 
And now pervade the dusky land of dreams I 
And rest at last where souls embodied dwell, 
In ever-flowery meads of asphodel : 
The empty forms of men inhabit there, — 
Impassive semblance, images of air. 

Cyllenius now to Pluto*s dreary reign 

Conveys the dead, a lamentable train 1 

The golden wand that causes sleep to fly. 

Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye, 

That drives the ghosts to realms of night or day. 

Points out the long uncomfortable way." 

Homer, Odyssey. 

^ The Egyptians call the houses of the living Inns, because they remain 
there but a little while. The sepulchres of the dead they call everlasting hab- 
itations, because they abide in the grave to infinite generations ; therefore they 
are not very curious in the building of their houses, but in beautifying their 
sepulchres, they leave nothing undone that can be thought of.** 

Dhdorus Sieulus, 

OUR Cyllenius comes to the boat at sunrise. 
He is a tall, gray-headed Arab, — the Mer- 
cury of modern Thebes. His staff causes 
"sleep to fly" as he pounds on the cabin. His 
earthen jar is a sign of his duties as cup-bearer. 
His cloak is evidently a favorite of Time, for it is 
of many colors. His dirty- white cap and his rough 
sandals have no wings, but for a penny he will disclose 
the porcelain wings which he has stolen from the bodies 
of many of his predecessors, who waited on Pliny and 
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Lucian, and perhaps on Joseph and Moses. With 
the eloquence of sounds and gestures he evidently 
deserves his reputation of cunning. "Antika tieb 
cateer,'* — "Very good antiquities," — is the theme 
of his oration ; but doubtless the burnt clay he 
holds has arrived not long ago from England. It 
requires no great imagination to believe he is lord 
among highways and crossways, — equally the god 
of thieves and travellers. This is our guide. 

We pass westward into a narrow valley, which climbs 
the Lybian hills. The sides become more precipi- 
tous. The sun pours a torrent of heat into the defile, 
and not a tree or shrub or lichen refreshes the eye. 
No birds or animals or insects, except a few black 
beetles, cross our path in this valley of death. We 
are in " Biban el Molook," — " The Gate of the 
Kings," — without the shadow of a rock to refresh 
us as we move on, winding and turning through the 
hills amid a trial of fire. 

Between the dry beds of former torrents are square 
openings in the rock. Into one of these, which bears 
the name of Rameses II. beside the more generous 
and noble-spirited name of Belzoni, the guide thrusts 
his torch. A wide and steep stairway, with twenty- 
four steps, opens into a passage eighteen feet in 
length. A second stairway and passage lead into a 
chamber twelve feet broad and fourteen feet long. 
Here a deep pit has been left open to receive the 
occasional torrents, or any careless intruder that may 
pass through the chamber. Beyond this are many 
inner rooms, concealed by closely-fitting blocks of 
stone and brightly painted stucco. 

The way now seems closed. But Belzoni has been 
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here before us. After many polite knocks he found 
a stone whose hollow echoes seemed to resound with 
the murmur of disturbed ghosts. With a palm-tree 
he made a breach in the wall. We force our way after 
him through the ruins, and stand in a royal vestibule, 
which leads to many a chamber in a noble vista of halls 
and recesses supported by pillars. Divinities seem to 
move in the flickering light, and nod to each oiher 
across the passage-ways. Emblems of worship and 
mysterious symbols hover above us on the ceiling, 
painted with wonderful colors. Long lines of genii, 
weeping friends, and processions of the people bearing 
sacrifices to the gods, rows of mummies in their folding 
cases, and groups of deities, stare at each other in sur- 
prise at the intrusion. 




Royal Chamber, Tomb of Rameses II. 

A large and vaulted chamber is before us, with a 
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sarcophagus broken and empty. Beside it is a stair- 
way. Whither it leads none have discovered, for the 
passage is filled with rubbish. We only know that the 
carefully concealed stones must have been opened by 
the same person that had placed them there, and he 
could not have come hither from the valley but by 
climbing from this stairway. 

There is an inviting passage on the left. Carefully 
we creep downward over the smooth stones into the 
darkness. Behind us the torch of the guide fades into 
a glimmering spark, and his voice is distant and low. 
We stop, and throw a stone just before us. There is 
no signal of its fall ! A few seconds pass, and out of 
the abyss comes a faint sound, as it rebounds in the 
depths ! 

Belzoni thinks that the length of this passage is half 
the thickness of the mountain, and the stairway is on 
the level of the plain of Thebes, which lies beyond. 
Where, then, does it lead ? This is a mystery. These 
serpents with vulture wings, these forms with two 
heads and many hands, these hosts of figures of men 
and animals on the transparent sides of the alabaster 
sarcophagus, and the long lines of hieroglyphics, give 
no answer. All is mystery in the sleeping-place of 
the king, tempting us to invent history. 

Very great was the wealth and wide the conquests 
of Rameses II. He thought to excel all others in this 
tomb, as he had in his palaces and temples. The most 
cunning architect, and the most famous artists among 
the priests, drew the plan and ornaments of the cham- 
bers. The workmen penetrated to the centre of the 
mountain, and were going yet further when the stone 
began to crumble. Disappointed in the size of his 
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tomb, there was one thing in which Rameses could 
excel all others. He determined that a passage through 
the mountain should lead him hither. So they chose a 
few trusty men to pierce the soft stone, and where the 
sunlight came in upon them behind the Memnonium 
they raised a small temple. 

Often at sunset the king drove hither in his chariot, 
and when the people thought he worshipped the gods, 
he had exchanged his royal robes for humble apparel, 
and, with a single torch, had entered by the stairway 
and long passage into the vaulted chamber, worship- 
ping the signs of his own greatness, examining the 
progress of the work, and, after the custom of his 
forefathers, musing upon the sadness of life and the 
certainty of death. Perhaps the sentry at the door 
thought he caught the gleam of a torch, or heard a 
sound in the night, but no form passed the en- 
trance. 

After many years Rameses died. The workmen 
now took away their tools. A few priests bore the 
household gods and many treasures thither, and closed 
the long passage-way. 

Seventy and two days the temple doors were un- 
opened, and no sacrifice was made, but the mourners 
went about the streets singing dirges and rending 
their garments. Thus the low, plaintive cry, which 
the friends of the deceased always began as the de- 
parting entered the gates of the future, spread along 
the streets, and was answered by the people, who 
had lost at once priest and king. In a few hours, 
with tambourine and dirge, they accompany the body 
to the embalmers. 

Rameses is not plunged into the alkaline for seventy 
29 
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days, and then wrapped in coarse cloth, and mats and 
palm-sticks, like the poor, but the oil of cedar dis- 
solves the flesh, and fine linen, covered with aromatic 
gums and spices, is carefully wrapped about the limbs. 




Sarcophagus. 

Then the wooden sarcophagus, with the features of the 
king carved on the lid, and rich ornaments inlaid along 
the sides, receives the mummy. Even the sawdust of 
the floor is gathered up and placed in the jars which 
contain the diflFerent parts of the body. The heads 
of the jars are carved to represent the four genii of 
Amenti. 

The day of the funeral brings multitudes into the 
streets. Men and women throw dust on their heads, 
and praise the virtues of the monarch. From the 
open doors of the temple come the plates and vases 
on royal tables, weapons of war, articles of clothing, 
and oflFerings. An empty chariot, led by a groom, 
follows, with more vases and oflFerings. Then the 
sledge appears, drawn by the priests. After this the 
servants bear the sign of their former service, prepar- 
ing the way for the sacred boat with the eye of Osiris, 
who is the god of Stability. Flowers and images and 
libations follow, with mourners having their heads 
bound with fillets. The mummy of the king appears 
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upon the sledge, drawn by oxen. But the people are 
hushed as if the living king was there, and lean in 
silence upon their staffs. How insensible is Rameses 
to-day, as he passes these monuments of pride! 

Beside the sacred lake the monarch receives the last 
wreath of bay-leaves, and the last garlands of flowers. 
Green meadows and flowering marshes, and the broad 
lake glittering in the sun, are all silent. There is the 
oppressive stillness of an anxious multitude. A barge 
nears the shore, urged by the boatman Charon. The 
high-priest declares that any may accuse the deceased 
and deny him burial. The forty-two judges wait. As 
there is no answer, the priest praises the king, not for 
his ancestors, — because all are esteemed alike noble 
who have no enemies at such an hour as this, — but 
for his virtues. Rameses sleeps, beloved by his peo- 
ple, whose shouts testify to the justice of the eulogy. 

Slowly is the procession wafted across the lake, with 
cries and tears. Then it winds among the hills, and 
pauses before the tomb. Sacrifices are offered, liba- 
tions are poured out, and the priest reads the name 
of the king with the story of his deeds. Then the 
funeral ritual commits him to the care of Osiris. 

The noblest of the princes bear him into the vaulted 
chamber, and place him in the sarcophagus, whose slid- 
ing lid moves upon the grooves until the iron pin falls 
into an opening and secures the stone. The presents 
are placed beside him. The wall is closed, and dark- 
ness with silence reigns undisturbed where for so many 
years a thousand lamps have burned and a thousand 
noisy workmen labored. The king has come in 
through the door. The guards will not again see 
the light in the chambers. 
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After a few years the priests of the little temple pass 
away, and leave behind them the story of a cave open- 
ing from its inner chambers into the gold-mines of 
Ethiopia. 

At length the new priest with a bold hand removes 
the stone which has fallen from the ceiling of the 
passage, and reaches after many days a stairway. A 
limestone gate forbids farther approach. He forces 
the stone, and, trembling with fatigue, stands by the 
sarcophagus of his former monarch. The silence and 
half-lighted darkness fill him for a moment with ter- 
ror. But soon a heavy, dull sound echoes along the 
passages. It ceases! It is repeated! A crash of 
breaking stone resounds through the chambers. The 
sarcophagus lies open ! There is heard a fall of some 
heavy body ! The light disappears. All is silent. 

But the visit is too often repeated to waken the first 
terror. The muffled footsteps fall in the dust of the 
broken stucco and crumbling stone. No prayer is 
heard as the jewels are seized, the mummy snatched 
away, and the sacred recesses summoned to give up 
their treasures. Gold, bright and beautiful ! Who 
can resist the temptation ? 

Thus the little temple grows famous for its riches. 
Its priest, once suspected of cun- 
ning, has acquired by his long and 
frequent retirement the reputation 
of sanctity. Whenever he comes 
forth he is laden with presents, as 
asc o ameses. j^ from zxi audicncc with a king, 
bearing vases of gold bracelets and jewels ! 

The last winding is unrolled, the last jewel taken. 
Flowers and food are not laid before the king, and his 
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features are no more regarded than those of a slave, 
His frame, broken and scattered and dishonored, lies 
in the dust. Perhaps he may have listened, while he 
sat at meat, to the words of the prophet, amid the praise 
of courtiers, as they called him " Son of the light," 
and the honor of foreign princes, as they admired his 
greatness. " The grave from beneath is moved for 
thee, to meet thee at thy coming. All they shall speak 
and say unto thee. Art thou also become weak as we ? 
Art thou become like unto us ? Thy pomp is brought 
down to the grave, and the noise of thy viols. How 
art thou fallen from heaven, O day-star, son of the 
morning ! How art thou cut down to the ground, 
which didst weaken the nations ! For thou hast said 
in thy heart, I will sit also upon the mount of the 
congregation, in the sides of the north. Yet thou 
shalt be brought down to Hades, to the sides of the 
pit. They that see thee shall narrowly look upon 
thee, and consider thee, saying. Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, — that did shake king- 
doms ? All the kings of the nations, even all of 
them, lie in glory, every one in his own house. But 
thou art cast out of thy grave like an abominable 
branch, and as the remnant of those that are slain, 
thrust through with the sword, that go down to the 
stones of the pit ; as a carcass trodden under foot." 

There are nearly fifty of these royal tombs, having 
the same general plan, with the " gently descending 
way," the passages and pillared halls. The subjects 
of the paintings are often the most beautiful allego- 
ries. A keeper watches beside the doors of the good, 
or a serpent draws his lengthened folds about a garden, 
dividing life from death, and offering but one narrow 
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way of escape. In the tomb of Rameses V. the sun 
passing through the hours is an emblem of the life of a 
soul. The body of the goddess Nith, who presides 
over the firmament, reaches around the painting and 
again through the centre, to distinguish the day from 
night. In the east, while it is yet night, the infant Ra, 
the young sun, is launched by his mother upon the 
stream. A bark of reeds bears him onward, as it 
did Moses, ere his face shone brightly on the mount. 
The little one at first floats down the celestial river, 
growing brighter as he mingles with nations. He is 
attended by unseen but watchful deities. At every 
hour a globe marks his advance, and at the seventh 
he begins to try the shoals and sound for the deep 
places. Now a celestial pilot comes to steer his bark, 
for the river is ever more shallow, and at the twelfth 
globe empties into the great and troubled sea. In 
vain mild Tethys, wife of Oceanus, reaches out her 
arms to receive the weary voyager, and quiet him with 
rest. The journey is not finished, and, breaking from 
her embrace, he floats out a little into the ocean of life, 
only to turn, with tiresome eflTort, and retrace his way. 
The hours of night, marked by a star, grow more faint. 
Celestial deities take pity, and drag the boat up the 
river. Soon it begins to sail swiftly. Now a single 
spirit guides him in trouble, although many attended 
his rising glory. The twelfth star is passed. The 
Lake of the West is reached. A light shines in on 
the darkness. The voyage is ended. 

Beside these paintings, from which Homer may have 
been taught the mystery of " the river encircling the 
earth," are others representing hideous objects, gro- 
tesque figures, " Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras 
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dire," reminding us of Ezekiel's image. " And when 
I looked, behold, a hole in the walL Then said he 
unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall ; and when 
I had digged in the wall, behold, a door. And he said 
unto me. Go in, and behold the wicked abominations 
that they do here. So I went in and saw; and, be- 
hold, every form of creeping things, and abominable 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, por- 
trayed upon the wall round about." 

Not a single tomb is finished! — a monument of the 
vanity of man. We see in them, as in the sketches 
of Michael Angelo and Raphael, which Dresden pre- 
serves, how they labored for success, and received their 
skill as the reward of diligence. The rough red lines 
of the artist, and the black strokes of the draughts- 
man, as he corrected the positions of groups which 
were never completed, although side by side with the 
richest colors and perfect figures, are aflFecting records 
of unexpected nearness to death, whose hand strikes a 
chill through every unfinished plan. 

Why the kings of Egypt should allow their am- 
bition to urge them to impossible works, and squan- 
der treasures of art first in adorning and then in 
concealing these tombs, shutting up history and my- 
thology and social life in the darkness, who can tell ? 
The mausoleum of Hadrian cannot equal in expense 
any one of these tombs. Its walls did not contain 
such books of records, or such wonderful illustrations, 
for whatever treasures the Emperor could command 
adorned the slopes of sunny Tivoli. Yet the tomb 
remains for the admiration of the world, when the 
palace shelters the foxes, and lets in the moonlight 
through rents half hidden with ivy. With better 
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fortune Rameses lavished his wealth upon the tombs, 
and these survived the palaces of the Lybian plains ! 
One desired the praises of this world ; the other lived 
for the untried future. 

What figures crowd the walls of these 
tombs ! How lifelike do they reach out 
their arms, begging to be taken with us ! 
They have every color of feature and 
garment, — an assembly of nations ! 
** A good place," said Hamed Aga, 
commander of Kenneh, to Belzoni, "for a harem, 
since the women would have something to look at ! " 
So have the mighty fallen in the estimation of the 
Egyptians. King and counsellors, in scarlet and pur- 
ple, are only to be looked at 

On the southern and eastern slopes of the Lybian 
hills, behind Thebes, (Plate XII.) is the village of 
Gournou. Its inhabitants live in tombs and sleep 
among the dead, dealing in mummied cats, dogs, 
birds, and children. Delicate feet, and broken hands, 
and ghastly heads with long hair still clinging to them, 
are displayed with wings, and jars of porcelain, vases 
of pottery, and rude beads. " Four piaster ! " shouts a 
naked boy, as he holds up a copper image of Osiris, 
which, as the Penates of some family, had been more 
sacred than gold. " Three piaster ! *' says a tall Arab, 
as he carries the robe of a mummy on his arm as 
proudly as a London Jew displays the second-hand 
garment of a prince. " Only two piaster ! " begs a 
timid girl, lifting a bandaged cat with red eyes, which 
looks out under her rags. And just beyond are some 
men covered with dust, moving in and out of a deep 
tomb, bearing small baskets of dirt, searching for 
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some vein of mummies, which they work out care- 
fully, singing at their task. You remember the clown 
of Hamlet, " Has this fellow no feeling in his busi- 
ness, that he sings at grave-digging ? " A skull rolls 
out at your feet after three thousand years of dark- 
ness. The rude hoe crushes a slender arm that has 
no strength to resent the indignity. Here is a 
mummy. 

"And thou hast walked about — how ttrange a ttoryl — 
In Thebe8*8 streets three thousand yean agoj 
When the Memnonium was in all tts glory. 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 

'* Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass} 
Or dropped a half-penny in Homer*s hat; 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass; 
Or held, by Solomon*t own inviution, 
A torch at the great templets dedication." 




Mummy lying in state. 

But now how quickly the hands tear off the linen, and 

break the case for the coveted papyri, and then give 

the body as a plaything to the children, disgraced and 
30 
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ruined. On every side, in the hot, fetid air, the work 
goes on. The art of the embalmers has no cunning to 
save its friends from hands more relentless than time 
itself. The body which lay in state, protected by the 
jackal-headed god, with the emblem of the soul holding 
above it the sign of eternal life, is cast forth to the sun 
and dew. 

Perhaps we are searching for a ** queen of Rameses." 
We look for her upon a mud shelf just within the 
entrance to a tomb. It is defended by savage dogs. 
Beyond it is a door swinging upon leathern hinges. 
It is the battered lid of a wooden sarcophagus ! We 
enter at once a dark cave, half lighted by a fire which 
burns upon one side. A haggard crone, with shrill 
voice, curses our intrusion. Her wrinkled face and 
bright eyes and bent form, as she leans on her staff 
and mutters her incantations, are worthy of the witch 
of Endor. At first she brings to us only the mummy 
of a slave, and we wish a queen. A shining sarcopha- 
gus is dragged forth from an inner cave. There are 
the features, the delicate hands, and the feet carved 
on the wood. Hieroglyphics which were intended to 
make it more sacred only add to its value. There 
are twenty more such queens, if you may venture 
to take them home to your family! What a life! 
After watching all day with the mummies, these Arabs 
bring at evening the water from the Nile, and, sleep- 
ing among the dead, become fearless and wild, and 
are hunted like beasts, even to death, without the 
comforts of civilization, or the consolation of relig- 
ion. If they do not gain anything, they starve; if 
they accumulate anything, they are robbed. The sun 
itself never shines in the tombs of Gournou I 
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The priests were buried farther up the mountain. 
Here the chiffonniers of Thebes have exhausted the 
treasures which were hidden in the rubbish of better 
men. The doors are thrown open. 

" The trampled earth returns a soand of fear, — 
A hollow sound as if I walked on tombs ; 

• . • • • 

A mournful wind across the landscape flies. 
And the whole earth is full of sighs.** 

Every foot of ground has been occupied. Athor, the 
" President of the West," received sacrifices from thou- 
sands of altars. Some of the tombs which contained 
them are small, but many, like that of the "royal 
scribe Petamenap," covers more than twenty-three 
thousand square feet of surface. All this is crowded 
with carving and painting. There are courts with their 
peristyle of pillars, long flights of steps, corridors be- 
yond corridors, pits beneath pits opening along the 
ceiling into lateral passages, porches, and halls orna- 
mented with mouldings, figures of divinities in full 
relief, and statues. The chambers and rooms are 
almost numberless. What can equal the industry of 
the Egyptians, who built cells that they might, like 
the bees, sleep out the winter of death? What can 
surpass the patience of these works, in which often 
only one person was buried, and never more than 
one family ? 

The humble sepulchres of the people are still more 
removed from the river. Within rough openings, which 
appear like the deserted dens of the foxes, the chambers 
are full of forms. If Thebes, as many suppose, con- 
tained in its prosperity a million souls, allowing three 
feet to each mummy, some ingenious person has esti- 
mated the space required by them, in three thousand 
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years, to be fifty-four thousand four hundred and 
ninety-five acres. Many of the largest tombs con- 
tained but one body, so that the mimber of chambers 
in this necropolis must be beyond any imagination. 

The Egyptian plebs labored hard, and were frugal, 
so that when Thoth, at the wish of Osiris, suggested 
to them a departure to Amenti, they could leave their 
" domus et placens uxor," and be properly embalmed- 
Garlands now were showered upon their heads, al- 
though they had never enjoyed the luxury of a single 
lotus in former days. Their names were proclaimed 
at the sacred lake, and the body taken in state to the 
burial, although their next neighbor did not know 
of them an hour before. The poor bodies that 
^^-"^^ were scarce clothed in life were at death 
^^ ^^P tenderly wrapped fold within fold, and a 
Lamp from lamp lighted their tomb who slept once in 
the tomb,, darkness. 

Thus the way for king and slave to the " Lake of the 
Nome" was through the chambers of the physicians, 
who were also the embalmers. If any would avoid 
this, they must wander on the shores of the "Stygian 
marsh," like Virgil's shades, "centum errant annos, 
volitantque haec litora circum." The law thundered 
its anathema after them, and good Hermes, looking in 
vain for the golden or silver plate, the sacred " buck- 
sheesh," refused to bring the soul to Cerberus and the 
brazen gates of Cocytus. 

But the question soon troubled the priests. What 
shall we do with these men ? Here were treasures 
accumulating without number. They could not dis- 
pose of them as the authorities of Naples treat the 
Lazzaroni, who sing in the moonlight, and beg in the 
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sunshine, and lie on the steps of churches to dream of 
Jacobus ladder reaching away to stores of macaroni ; 
for these men at death, without friends or raiment, 
are hurried out of the Porta Capuaria and into the 
stone cells of the Campo Santo, where the quicklime 
falls over the tangled heaps of bodies, and the stern 
gate is closed-. But industry in life brought the The- 
ban at death to the care of the priests, — the solemn 
procession, the ritual, the ointment, and the resting- 
place where the features of the living might remain 
unharmed in the ages. Where should the priests, 
then, place them ? 

It is amusing to find how many times the names 
of tombs are changed, as the old tenants give way to 
others. If, as we are told, they expected to return 
after several thousand years, they would come back at 
different times, and the priest would not be there to 
listen to their reproaches. But the mummies them- 
selves were unharmed. Whether they rested in their 
homes with a mortgage upon them, or waited till a 
debt to the priests was disposed of, or the tomb was 
ready, or whether they slept in closets, whose doors 
were thrown open from time to time for liturgies. and 
offerings, or, as often happened, were taken out to 
ride on a sled, and placed in their seat at the table, 
or stood in rows along the halls, as we preserve the 
statues of our ancestors, they remained as natural as 
in life, and we are often able to say: 

<< Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
We have aboTe-gronnd seen some strange mutations : 
The Roman empire has begun and ended; 
New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled. 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled.** 
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Fortunately the common tombs were not concealed. 
Climb the hill behind Medednet HsCboo^ pause long 
enough at the entrance of a small rough opening to 
read the warnings, in every language, to " guard against 
falling rocks." Then take off everything valuable and 
follow the guide. He has thrown himself upon the 
ground, and is pushing his body backward and down- 
ward amid a cloud of mummy dust, — " the sacred 
rust of thrice a thousand years." The sharp rocks 
are crowded down upon us, but, once within the cave, 
the ceiling is high, and we stand upright on a soft, 
uneven floor. The guide stops, and we sit down in 
the darkness. After several unsuccessful attempts, he 
lights a candle. What a sight ! We sit on mummies ! 
Down into bandages and crushing bones sink our feet ! 
Round the walls lean, with hollow, glistening eyes of 
bitumen, and outstretched arms, the mummies ! The 
chamber is large, but they lie many tiers deep, with 
black and fleshless hands raised to stop us, — long 
fingers pointing to us, — headless trunks standing sen- 
tinel to challenge us. Tall men, women, children, in 
awful and grotesque confusion, — a horrid company ! 
As we advance, crushing and rending through skele- 
tons and limbs, chamber after chamber appears, all 
crowded with ghastly mummies. 

"Crypt Unglet crypt, — a perfect network weaves 
This gloomy labyrinth of horrid caves." 

Should these rocks fall, as they often do, or a spark 
kindle these dry bandages, or our light go out, how 
awful to wander through these caverns, till, weary and 
famished and broken-hearted, we give ourselves up to 
their company ! And now a strange thought gives 
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speed to our departure, — what if the resurrection 
should suddenly come ! What chance for us amid 
the thousands who would push for yonder glimmer 
of sunlight ! It may not have been a logical or theo- 
logical panic, but instantly we start for the opening, 
and stand there panting and wild and weary, em- 
browned and torn with the evil effects of our com- 
pany. We know where Thebes kept her dead, but 
do not think she needs any more. 

It was the custom to bear little vases of earth to the 
tombs, and plant flowers beside the entrance, refreshing 
them daily with water from the far-off river. Belzoni 
found shawls thrown over the mummies, as year after 
year the surviving brought their tokens of love. Nor 
have the artists forgotten the tie which united them in 
life, for here we see many families gathered in friendly 
groups, each engaged in his own pursuit, under the 
wings of those same deities who looked down upon 
their homes. Often the love of the family is the sub- 
ject of the painter s greatest skill. Children cling to 
their mothers, friends assist one another, and the hus- 
band is often represented affectionately embracing his 
wife, and performing those services which illumine 
the roughest ways of life. But one thing is left 
unnoticed here, and that is the art of war. Every 
peaceful pursuit and home occupation is preserved, 
but no weapon has been found upon the mummies 
or represented on these tombs. 
Even the poorest sarcophagus 
has a rude dove over the breast 
of the mummy, — a sign of peace • Dove, 

and rest after the trials of life. 

We know that, when neither a sarcophagus could be 
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bought nor si roll of papyri obtained, the poor people 
gummed upon the cloth a scanty piece of rude writing, 
and very often one member of the family was kept in 
the house till the others were ready to follow, that they 
might sleep together in the tomb, as diey lived together 
in their homes. 

Such proofs of love show us that in every age 
tender feelings make the world better and happier. 
Like the wreaths of acacia-leaves and flowers, whose 
dusty fragments survive their fragrance, we restore 
from these simple tokens the story of that strong 
and sweet affection which united the old Theban 
households. The transparent varnish on the tombs 
is less pleasing in the colors it has preserved, than 
are these tributes of feeling which lie above the laws 
and arts of former days, saving without concealing 
the deeper emotions of home life. 

The proud priest is folded, with arms across the 
breast, in red and white shawls, and sandals of painted 
leather, and rich bracelets. Upon the coffin are the 
eyes and eyebrows of enamel. Yet the Arab unrolls 
the thousand yards of linen, and breaks the casket, as 
rudely as the silk-weaver of Lebanon turns the cocoons 
which kd only a few days before on the mulberry-trees 
which grow at his door. But the poor find in their 
poverty an exemption from harm. Nature has her 
compensations. 

While we reflect on the bitterness of that question 
the children of Israel asked of Moses, as the sound of 
the shifting sand in the daytime and the cry of wild 
beasts in the night mocked their weary hearts, " Be- 
cause there were no graves in Egypt, hast thou taken 
us away to die in the wilderness ? " a rough Arab 
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throws at our feet a mummy. Like his fellows, he 
thinks that the statues and mummies which the travel- 
lers remove are their gods and ancestors. We refuse. 
He urges, and offers to break the sarcophagus and give 
us the head for a third of the first price. How is 
Pharaoh outraged! We wish we might repeat the 
experiment of Mr. Ramsey, who shut up an insolent 
Arab for a whole day in the sarcophagus he wished 
to sell. But our only safety is in flight, so we hurry 
away from the tombs of Gournou as if Ahriman, god 
of the Dives, and all the afreets of Islam, were in 
pursuit. Over mounds, across ditches, along the 
paths, till the odor of lupines and young wheat 
refreshes us. The bees murmur sweetly. The flow- 
ers drop their heads to look into the pools. The 
green barley nods over the streams of the noisy 
shadoof The songs of the boatmen come through 
the palm-groves. The children shout at their play, 
and the white-winged boats glide softly by the ruins 
of the venerable city. 

For a moment we gaze at old Thebes. Luxor 
reaches out its arms to us. Karnak towers away to 
the east, reflecting the afternoon sun on its gateways. 
Nearer the sunset are the patient colossi, sad and 
dignified, yet lonely in their greatness. The gentle 
shadows already lie on the court of the Memnonium. 
The people of Gournou come out like insects from 
the openings of the tombs. But above all are the calm 
slopes of the Lybian hills, gilded with twilight or 
marked with dark caves and deep chasms, where the 
four deities of the departed seem still to hold undis- 
puted reign. Not like the four-winged creatures of 
Ezekiel's vision are they to sweep onward, trium- 

3» 
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phantly bearing the chariot of light and immortality, 
but, mysterious and sad, their only hope is to save 
the dust of the past, not looking forward, but back- 
ward ; for Thebes that we see is the Thebes of yes- 
terday. 
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CHAPTER XII 

PHILiE 

'*In the afternoon they came unto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All round the coast the languid air did awoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow, 

From the inner land 

The charmed sunset lingered low adown 
In the red West : through mountain clefbs the dale 
Was seen ^r inland, and the yellow down, 
Bordered with palm, and many a winding vale 

" How sweet, — while warm airs lull us, blowing lowly, — 
With half-dropt eyelids still, 
Beneath a heaven dark and holy. 
To watch the long, bright river drawing slowly 
His waters from the purple hill.** 

^ w "^HE small bay of Assouan lies beside the first 
cataracts of the Nile. It is the harbor of Nu- 
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bia and Ethiopia, and the " Ultima Thule " 
of Egypt. Along the shore are heaped bales of spices 
and precious gums, elephants' tusks, and hides of the 
hippopotamus. Half-savage natives from the interior 
build their fires, and watch with spears and bows beside 
the curious merchandise. The women, scantily clothed, 
yet wearing heavy brass ornaments, carry their loads 
upon their foreheads. Saracenic castles in ruins crown 
the hills. Rough granite cliffs, crowned with shattered 
domes, come down to struggle with the river. High 
among the Moslem tombs and broken walls of Greek 
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convents the eagles soar in solitary state. In the river 
rises the island of Elephantine, " isle of flowers/' with 
its ruined gateways and broken arches of a far earlier 
date, and beyond the caravans which crowd the shore, 
beyond the palm-groves of the poor village, are the 
famous quarries of Syene. 




Assouan, from the quarries of Syene. 

The poet Juvenal felt the satire of the Emperor who 
would not banish him from Rome, and yet appointed 
him governor over this place. The country is broken 
with rocks and covered with sand, — a picture of deso- 
lation. The river is there, but lends no verdure to 
the steep shores. It flows abundantly and swiftly, 
reminding us of the reply which was here made by 
Pescennius Niger, when his soldiers clamored for wine, 
" You have the Nile to drink, and cannot want more." 
But the Nile has no charm to win the desert to civil- 
ization. You might imagine yourself in Sahara. A 
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few rods beyond the graceful banks of Assouan there is 
a ruined burial-ground, in the sand, which is covered 
with the tracks of hyenas. From this the desert 
reaches away eastward as far as the eye can see. On 
the south is the quarry of Syene, which has given the 
land so many cities and temples, without adding an 
ornament to itself, or detaining a single inhabitant. It 
is now deserted. The thousands of workmen have 
gone. Obelisk and sarcophagus, half finished and 
broken, lie in the seams of the bleak mountain, like 
ruined hopes in the furrows of time. Beyond this are 
Cyclopean rocks heaped up in grand confusion, or piled 
in walls which are worthy of a ruin at Fiesole. Then 
the cliffs overhang the road, musical with the home 
sounds of pigeons, who nestle and build there in 
security. Still we press on into the hot plain. 

Just beyond this, on the right, we hear the voice of 
the cataracts, which Lucian says " vex the stars with 
their foam," but are now less than two hundred feet 
high. The river is shut in between the rocks, and 
pours a great flood into the valley beyond. Above 
this is a village shaded by palms and sycamores, and 
gay with flowers. A few boats are drawn up along 
the sandy shore. We are now seven miles from As- 
souan, and, exchanging our donkeys for a shallow craft 
with small palm-trees for oars, we push out into the 
quiet bay, sweeping onward until we glide into a chan- 
nel, where the immense granite stones abruptly lift 
themselves many hundred feet on either side. The 
water murmurs under our keel. The sky is deep 
and clear. The sun is soft and bright. And now 
the rocks separate on the southern shore of this in- 
land sea, and Philse appears before us. 
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Philae, " the beautiful," the enchanted island of the 
Arabian Nights ! the garden of the Hesperides to 
the ancients ! the fairy " isle of the blest ** to the 
weary mariners of the Pharaohs ! Heliopolis stands 
to watch one frontier of Egypt, and bless the com- 
merce of the land, while Phiiac, at the opposite ap- 
proach, nestles among the hills with the warm sun 
about it, all alone in its grandeur, too sacred for any 
foot save its priests, the " most holy place of Osiris." 
One remains as the symbol of learning, and the other 
of faith. They are the two monuments upon which 
the social life of the ancient people rests. They are 
together the Daleth from beneath which civilization 
passed out into the world. 

It rewards the traveller for many a weary mile to 
see the crimson and purple flowers of the trailing 
vines sprinkled over the dark green leaves of larger 
shrubs, while the stately palms throw their shad- 
ows along the temple walls, and rival the very gate- 
ways in their height. Southward a single obelisk 
and an abrupt wall welcome the people of Ethiopia to 
its colonnade, its gateways, its inner court,* and the 
pylons, with their dark chambers. On the eastern 
side is the separate temple, without roof, yet glorious 
in its lofty columns and sculptured screens. Then 
there are chapels and chambers, and courts innumera- 
ble, solemn shadows which subdue the brilliant col- 
ors, and capitals numbering the years by thousands. 
There are long secret passages for prisons or for the 
assistance of the priests in worship. There are light 
and shining crowns of pillars. There are unexplored 
depths of shade, lovely in their loneliness, and about 

* Sec page 137. 
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them all is the river, composing itself like a strong 
man before the struggle of life. The unsightly moun- 
tains shut in the charmed place, with towering cliffs 
marked with inscriptions, and glens through which the 
desert sand pours down its golden torrents. 




Hypxthral temple. Phils. 

Hither philosophers journeyed to read "sermons 
in stones." Surrounded by wonders of art, the Magi 
from the distant plains of Shinar came and worshipped 
in the chapel as they landed at the quay, and afterward, 
ascending the stairway, lighted by openings in the wall, 
stood with wonder among the colonnades. Kings un- 
crowned themselves at Philae. Statesmen thought it 
more noble to rule this island, scarce half a mile long, 
and less than five hundred feet wide, than to direct the 
fortunes of all Egypt. And so much beauty is there 
in the old temples rising from the living verdure, that. 
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whether Persian or Roman, Greek or Saracen, Chris- 
tian or Pagan, have beheld them, they were treated 
by all with respect. 

Here Osiris rested. The most solemn oath of the 
ancient Egyptians was " by him who slept at Philae." 
What place could be more secluded. No waterfowl 
clatter on its towers. No gardens cheered by the voice 
of men wrestle with the desert on the surrounding 
banks. No rocks with dark and stalwart peaks vex 
the swift current. No boys shout as their rafts drift 
along its shores. No beasts of burden disturb its 
echoes with their cries. In profound silence, more 
grand and enduring than the temples, the old deities 
sleep on. The Egyptian bowed his head and fixed his 
eyes in humility upon the ground when the word Philae 
was heard. The commerce of Egypt lingered to wor- 
ship as it floated by this island on its way to Thebes. 

The ancient mythology was not without its ab- 
surdity. In the twenty-sixth chapter of the funeral 
ritual it was taught that the goose of the Nile is an 
emblem of the god Set, the father of all. His oflfering 
is an egg, from which chaos appeared. Nor is his 
arrogance less sublime than his origin. " I am," he 
says, " the egg of the great cackler. I have protected 
the great egg laid by Set in the world. I grow; it 
grows in turn. I live; it lives. I breathe; it 
breathes." Mother Goose must have been a priest- 
ess. She was foreshadowed by Aristophanes in the 
black- winged night. Shorn of the freshness of her 
glory, she ought to confess an age of three thousand 
years, or else fly back to Egypt and Philae. 

When the student reverently approached the schools 
of Philae, and was received by the attendant priests, he 
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must have felt the solemnity of the architecture in the 
doctrines which gave them being. Those mysteries 
of Isis and Osiris, which were observed in Alexandria 
by a licentious and degraded priesthood, were as yet 
unknown. Like the Sphinx they worshipped, it was 
not the form of the animal, but its symbol of power, 
which they respected. It was not the vices of the man, 
but his intellect and reverence, they admired. When 
high-minded philosophy had fled with the intelligence 
of the nation, the purity of religion forsook Philae, 
All that was chaste and thoughtful passed away. The 
head of the Sphinx was defaced, but the body remained ! 
Planets became gods. The hieroglyphic for worship 
was a man adoring a star, and monarchs soon oflFered 
sacrifices to stones and plants, and at length sacrificed 
to themselves. 

Plutarch wrote under the sacred groves of Philae 
his treatise on Isis and Osiris. He dedicated it to 
Kleia, the high-priestess of the temple, for she had 
inspired its pages. In this work we learn that certain 
animals were worshipped, but only as the oflFerings of 
Isis, and certain inanimate objects were respected, 
but only as works of Osiris. This philosopher was 
unable to explain the mythology of the Egyptian re- 
ligion, but found a clear and definite meaning in the 
two great deities, which, as Herodotus 
says, "were the only gods really wor- 
shipped in Egypt." To them he traced 
every sign of respect, and speaks of 
them as holy and benign spirits. Each 
mystery, he says, refers to Osiris. 
A woman was approached by a divine 
^""^'' spirit. Then Osiris came into the 

3» 
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world, having the form of a man, and yet the wisdom 
of a god, " His name was a corruption of Jahov, Si- 
hov, Jehovah, the dark," says Dr. Hales, " and corre- 
sponds with the black-clouded Jove of Homer." He 
was also called Un-nufre, "revealer of good," because 
all things made known to him in the other world were 
taught to men. Thus he was the incarnation of the 
Supreme Being, the living, personal manifestation of 
Divine Goodness, the Teacher sent from above. 

Twenty and eight years after the voice was heard at 
his birth, " The Lord of the Universe is born from the 
abodes of Amun Ra," he began to go about doing 
good, teaching men how to plant and reap, and tread 
the full grapes. A leopard-skin covered his priests in 
the services, and prepared the way for the Jahov of 
another nation, — the Bacchus who distributed the 
tokens of kindness as he rode in his chariot drawn 
by leopards and crowned with vines. But the fan of 
Osiris, which Bacchus also carried, served a loftier use. 
The High and Holy One, giver of fruitful seasons and 
filling our hearts with gladness, comes in love, yet his 
fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his 
floor. Osiris was the shadow of Him whom the in- 
spired prophet saw when he studied by the Nile. 

There was one who could not endure this good- 
ness. Typhon, the evil genius, to whom the ass alone 
of animals is sacred, at length slew him. Then Isis, 
his wife, mingled her tears with the cataracts of the 
river, searching for and at length finding and embalm- 
ing the body. And as she was weeping like Mary at 
the tomb, lo ! Osiris rose and entered into glory, still 
the justifier of souls, the revealer of truth, the mani- 
festation of God. Philae was from this time the church 
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of his holy sepulchre, and the priests boasted that this 
land was to become the temple of the world, when he 
should return in power. 

In later days of poverty the priests corrupted this 
fine gold and dimmed its brightness. Osiris was still 
worshipped as the giver of laws and institutions, but 
they now said he wandered as a minstrel, singing and 
playing his pipe like Jubal, winning the roughest men 
with the charms of peaceful industry. On his return 
from one of these travels a strange and costly box was 
laid before him. He stood among seventy-two of his 
attendants, and was told that if it would fit him it 
should be his. Once seated, Osiris was in the power 
of Typhon, who threw him into the Nile. The 
shores of Byblos entangled the ark which bore the 
hopes of Egypt, and, like Moses, he seemed lost. 
But now his presence gave a new vigor to the reeds, 
and they grew into a tree, enclosing the box of the 
god. I sis, assisted by Anubis and the sacred ibis, 
found the tree standing as a column in a Phoenician 
palace. Entering like a servant, she threw off her 
disguise, struck the column, and, bearing away the 
chest, concealed it in a dark forest. Typhon found 
and scattered the body a second time. But Isis at 
length brought it to Philae, and lay down herself to 
sleep beside her lord. 

The resurrection of Osiris opened the way for the 
doctrine of immortality, which was here taught, as Py- 
thagoras assures us, not less than fifteen hundred years 
before his own age. The architecture, the mythology, 
and the treatment of the dead, looked forward to this 
doctrine. At death all distinctions of classes and sexes 
were lost. Every one appeared before Osiris, who sat 
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on the throne of judgment. The walls and secret 
chambers were covered with these pictured truths. 
There is Osiris with his crown of dignity, his rod and 
staff. Forty-two judges are arranged along the ceiling. 
The dog Cerberus, and Harpocrates, who keep the 
gates of the unseen land, are in attendance. Thoth, 
the god of letters, bears in his hand a tablet, on which 
the actions of the deceased and his rewards are written. 
Horus and Arecris weigh, with the balances, the good 
deeds, which are all placed within a jar, against the 
ostrich feather of truth. The emblem of Justice 
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Judgment scene upon walls of Thebes. 

crowns the balance, and the deceased advances be- 
tween two figures of spirits to attend upon the sen- 
tence. Often the soul flies away as a light-winged 
bird, and, often found wanting, he is turned back from 
the celestial rivers, and, as we see in the tombs of the 
kings (page 223), the fate of Ulysses' followers over- 
takes him. His face grows sharp, his head long, his 
arms shorten, and his hands harden into hoofs. The 
voice of his expostulations ends in a shriek, and he 
begins to wander in a boat, having the form of a swine, 
to seek after the husks of the world he cannot reach. 
A man cuts the ground with a hoe behind him, as a 
sign of perpetual banishment and of wanderings which 
are never rewarded with rest. 
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Sometimes the punishment is still more severe. If 
Osiris does not extend his sceptre of mercy, the poor 
soul is in misery. Dante did not conceive greater tor- 
ments. Arms are bound upon the breast, and heads 
nearly severed hang in ghastly disorder behind them. 
Long and melancholy processions stalk through the 
darkness, with hands fastened across their backs. 
Many are suspended with their heads downward, 
dragged along the ground and plunged into caldrons, 
while others, bound to stakes and covered with 
wounds, receive the blows of swords, which pierce, 
but do not destroy them. 

The wings of the Agathadaemon overshadow the 
doorways of the temple. He is supported and di- 
rected in his flight by the wisdom of serpents, and 
rises like the sun with healing in his beams. Upon 
one of the walls of the chambers is a tree, with a man 
and woman standing on either side, listening to an asp 
who converses with them. It is the same serpent 
which is always represented as the origin of evil (page 
223). Just opposite this is the representation of the 
eight stages of the soul, on its way to that death which 
came with the serpent into Eden. In the first stage a 
priest prays with uplifted hands over the sick. In the 
last, the body is entombed, but the spirit has come be- 
fore Osiris, forgetful of the lotus-flowers and candles, 
— the oflFerings of affection. Here also the priest saw 
at sunrise the order of creation represented. There are 
first plants, soon after animals, and, last of all, men are 
called forth, who are yet to bind and destroy the ser- 
pent. In the last scene, Horus, the god-man, is tri- 
umphing over Typhon, who is bound with ropes and 
pierced with spears. Thus the drama of life closes. 
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From such paintings it appears that some one must 
have preached the doctrines of Scripture at Philae long 
before the days of Moses. It may be that Methuse- 
lah, who had known Adam, drew these outlines for the 
sons of Noah to paint upon the walls. But when we 
turn from Osiris to his suite the greatest confusion 
awaits us. Thoth is known by the moon, and The- 
mei by her ostrich feathers, two of which adorn the 
crown of her lord. It is her image the judge wears to 
touch the successful client, as the high-priest of the 
Jews wore the Thummim, which denotes the double 
office of truth and justice. The dead always wore on 
their breast the same symbols, and Plutarch, speaking 
of the Muses of Hermopolis, referred to this double 
figure ; while Wilkinson says that the allusion of Plato 
in his Gorgias is to this goddess, where Socrates says, 
" Sometimes Rhadamanthus, beholding the soul of one 
who has passed through life with Truth, whether of a 
private man or any other, is filled with admiration, and 
dismisses that soul to the Islands of the Blest." 

Mendes was sometimes called the avenger, but he 
was usually more like Pan than Mars, pleasing the 
husbandman as he wandered, with the head and legs of 
a goat, among fields and forests. 

Athor, the evening star, dwelt behind the western 
hills, with the crescent of Venus above her. She re- 
ceived the weary sun to her arms, and covered him 
with the robes of night. Her feasts were held when 
the month Athyr appeared, and the Pleiades revealed 
themselves. Then the people sowed their corn, the 
king with the queen oflFered flowers and fruits, and 
Athor came in her sacred boat, surrounded by water- 
plants. To her belonged the beach-tree, whose fruit 
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she made like the heart of men, and whose leaves she 
had formed like the tongues of those who love to call 
this "Lady of Het" their queen. 

The god Horus was the third of the triad of which 
Osiris was the second. He avenged his father upon 
Typhon, — having the hawk, emblem of the sun, above 
him, — as Apollo slew Pytho, and the Indian Vish- 
noo slew Caliya in the form of Crishna, and Thor 
bruised with his mace the great serpent of Scandinavia. 
Thus he was defender of the faith and guardian of the 
dead. His birthday was celebrated on the thirtieth 
day of Epiphi, when they taught that the sun and the 
moon bore that relation to the earth which Osiris and 
Isis bore to Horus, sitting side by side in the heavens. 

Nor is Nilus forgotten. Here he sits beneath the 
rocks of the cataracts, holding the jars from which he 
pours out the inundations* A serpent surrounds his 
cave, and a vulture hovers over it. Silenus was not 
more portly when he came leaning on his staff of fen- 
nel, and rolling into the assembly of Olympus with his 
wine-jar. Nor was Bacchus more proud of his pupil 
than is Nilus of Amunoph III., when the queen Mant- 
m-Shoi brings her son to him. To the same deity be- 
longs the ark crowned with palm-leaves. 
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Every city and canal and month has its good and 
evil divinities, in the form of asps and vultures, croco- 
diles and fish, cats and dogs ; and Juvenal says they 
grew gods in their gardens, and "made everything 
sacred except the flesh of man." There was Toses 
and Hoph, Ao and Nahemas, Rutho and Ranfo, and 
a host of lesser deities, some riding like Una upon 
a lioness, some with spears, some with serpents, and 
many with flowers. There was Noum, the " breath," 
"spirit," like the Copt "Narf" and Greek "Pneuma," 
— the emblem of a soul breathing upon the waters and 
bringing life from the deluge, — floating like the bark 
of Noah through the mists, until he came down from 
the hills to be worshipped with the head of a ram, and 
soon to place his image upon every boat, from the 
cataracts to the sea. 

There was also the sacred Apis, who was chosen for 
the mark on his forehead, the shape of an eagle on his 
back, and the form of a beetle under his tongue. He 
was fed for four months on milk, and then conveyed 
amid great rejoicing down the Nile in a vessel the king 
envied. After twenty years of luxury and repose a 
cistern of sacred water ended his life. The embalmers 
squandered fortunes upon his body. The golden cup 
was thrown into the river, and after seven days, amid 
choirs of children, and processions of priests, and guards 
of soldiers, and the presence of foreign kings, he was 
laid away in his sarcophagus. The soul of Osiris was 
believed to have dwelt in him, and the king was not 
so sadly mourned or greatly honored. 

Besides Apis, a hundred animals were revered after 
the golden age had declined. People stepped aside 
in the street for goats and insects to pass. Temples 
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loaded with spoils of war and triumphs of peace, 
covered with purple carpets and hung with rich tapes- 
try, were dedicated to the service of wolves and ich- 
neumons. Priests studied the habits and spent years 
in devising the patterns of new robes for cats ! Plu- 
tarch preserves for us the proverb for one covered with 
too much finery, who was said to be as " awkward as a 
cat in a crocus-colored robe." This was also the origin 
of the Alexandrian tale of a deity in the form of a cat, 
who at the prayers of her lover became a lady, and laid 
aside the old worship to receive the new love. But 
when she was dressed in bridal robes, she could not 
resist the temptation to pursue a mouse which ran 
across her chamber. 

The Greeks said it was more easy to find a god than 
a man in the cities of the Nile. But Plutarch has re- 
deemed them from the charge of such folly. The beard 
and cloak no more made a philosopher than the white 
linen and tonsure made the wise priest. In the first 
ages of Egypt, the command to forbear stirring the 
fire with a sword was their way of telling children that 
heat ruined the temper of the steel which the temples 
forged. The sacredness of cattle was designed to keep 
the scanty herds in the control of the upper classes, and 
thus protect them from thoughtless destruction. The 
dogs were scavengers. The cats kept the house free 
from vermin. The ibis broke the eggs of crocodiles. 
The embalming of animals and men was doubtless 
designed to make them more sacred, but, more than 
this, to save the land from pestilence. It is no 
wonder, then, that the priests gave every sacrifice two 
meanings, — one for the eye and one for the mind. 
The people were to obey without question, since they 
33 
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could not understand the justice of the laws. So they 
carried the spirit of the words which they said on the 
twentieth of every month, while they ate honey and figs 
in honor of Thoth, through their lives. ** How sweet 
is truth and justice, which speak not and are blind, yet 
ever listen ! '* 

The priests preserved that "knowledge which is 
power" in their own hands, so far as it related to 
mysteries and worship. They did not pretend that 
the temple was more than the ark it contained, nor 
that the nation were the slaves of the priests, but con- 
sidered the handling of sacred things by rude hands as 
a sacrilege. Had these mysteries been laid open to the 
people, the fable of Pan and Syrinx might not have 
been realized. The success would have been the mis- 
fortune. The impulse of the pursuit after unseen 
greatness would have ceased. But now the rustic 
god sought the fair image which floated before him, 
and when he plunged into the stream breathed upon 
the reeds to find sweet music. Hence they say came 
the shepherd's pipe. As Keats sang, — 

**Poor nymph, — poor Pan, — how he did weep to find 
Naught but a lovely sighing of the wind 
Along the reedy ttream; a half-heard strain, 
Full of sweet desolation, balmy pain.** 

And the music of sweet traditions and ceremonies 
charmed many rude men into greatness and pros- 
perity. Nor should it be forgotten that the Egyp- 
tian priests had no opposing schools of philosophy, 
of religion, or of politics, to rouse their ambition. 
There were none to doubt their policy. They were 
not indebted to others, and had sufficient impulse 
to carry out their plans century after century. The 
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oracles of Ammon and Delphi were silent long before 
Philae had lost a sign of greatness. Egypt and Syria 
sat in her schools and passed away, but the shrine of 
Osiris only grew more sacred. Persia and China have 
changed their worship, but Egypt, when her power 
was lost forever, sacrificed on the same altars she first 
reared. 

The austere and 'rigid life of the temples was not 
forced upon the houses, but, while they made the 
future light for all men, they reserved the present 
darkness for themselves. Life was significant. Glory 
lay in the path of the poorest. There were divinities 
in every grove and cliff and plain, to remind them of 
the omnipresent one. There were sweet faces on the 
temples to win their affection. The very stars kept 
watch for them, like a spiritual host encamped for 
their protection, and the moon looked down alike on 
temple and palace roof and armed squadrons, with the 
mild, loving expression of a goddess. "Revered and 
stately priests rent asunder the veil of the future, and 
bade men, while they trembled at impiety, to rejoice in 
virtue, until the faith of Egypt was firm as her tem- 
ples. In this way the priests became the fathers and 
teachers of the people, and were loved and respected 
in return. When the time of trial came, they both 
proved more devoted to their religion than the priests 
of Juno and Jupiter. Egypt gave many martyrs from 
Philae. With this seal of their own faith, none can 
doubt their influence. They may have been mistaken, 
but at least they were sincere. 

Each of the temples of Egypt had its great festivals, 
but Philae surpassed them all. Once in the year the 
statues were removed from their places to the barges in 
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which) with solemn procession, they departed to Ethi- 
opia* The gilded boat on the morning of the nine- 
teenth of Pachon came from the secret chambers to 
meet them on their return, and, amid an assembly of 
many thousands, who were gathered upon the banks 
or floated on the stream, the cratola and flute keep- 
ing time with clapping of hands and singing, they 
welcomed back the pledge of the presence of Osiris. 
Upon the banks of the river was 'sung the chorus of 
Maneros, — 

"Aiil hapless ItUy Osiris is no more! 
Cease Isis, cease, to-day thy tears forbear. 
Reserve thy sorrow for another year.** 

Then the shout answered, "Osiris is found." Rich 
earth, with odors and spices, was moulded into a 
little image like a crescent, and, dressed in splendor, 
was restored to the temple. While they thus sang, 
the Etesian winds went down, and the new moon rose 
over the Arabian hills. The fleet of boats came drift- 
ing to Philae from the inner land. Kings and priests 
went out to meet them. The boats reached the bank. 
A peal of music resounded in the night. The many- 
colored robes were placed by chosen hands upon the 
statue of Isis, and a pure white garment upon Osiris. 
Palm-branches and garlands strewed the floor. Rich 
libations ran down the altars, and the offerings of meat 
and cakes lay before the temple doors. Seated upon 
the roof of the inner temple, the young priests gazed 
long upon the quiet river, the motionless palm-trees, 
the pure white beach, and the rough mountains. The 
beds of flowers sent up a sweet incense, and threw 
the shadow of living garlands over the vines of 
stone. The attendants glided back and forth, and 
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trimmed the lamps which hung from the ceiling. 
The voice of supplication rose upon the still air, and 
the rich tones of the litany were answered by the voice 
of the choirs. Then the procession marched along the 
central avenue, and, passing beneath the pylon, waited 
in the vestibule of the temple. Holy maidens bore 
the images of the gods into the chambers. The clouds 
of incense rose about the capitals, as the mist rises 
from the papyrus-blossoms on the marshes. The very 
deities seemed to smile approval, and listen to the 
voice of the litany. 




From the roof of the Temple at Phils, looking south. 

Stillness returned again. The priests descended to 
rest, awed by the rows of columns, and wondering 
if the Sphinx of Egypt should ever lose its meaning. 
By the gates they saw the statue of Hippocrates, the 
son of Osiris. Before it stood the vast assembly, pay- 
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ing the most eloquent and significant service of silence. 
As they bowed in the moonlight, the god of Silence, 
seated on a lotus-flower with his finger on his lips, 
pointed upward. The solemn chant of the cataracts, 
the requiem of the river, came up to wail about the 
sepulchre of Osiris, and Hippocrates seemed to prom- 
ise his followers, as he dismissed them from the long 
voyage, — 

** Thyielf shall, ander tome rosy bower. 
Sit mate, with thy finger on thy lip: 
Like him, the boy who, born among 
The flowers that on the Nile-stream blush. 
Sits eTer thus, — his only song, — 
To earth and heaven, — *Hush, all hush.*** 

Then the lights went out in the corridors of the tem- 
ple, the boats lay motionless on the waves, and from 
the palace floated the music of the old blind harper of 
the king. He swept the strings with the very spirit 
of the place, and sang in harmony with the procession 
the praises of Osiris, which look forward in faith to a 
distant resurrection, but can see before them only 
silence and night. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Goshen 

*<And so I came to Fancy*8 meadow strewed 

With many a flower; 
Fain woald I here have made abode, 
But I was quickened by the hour. 
So to Care*s copse I came, and there got through 

With much ado. 

That led me to the wild of Passion ; which 

Some call the wold; 
A wasted place, but sometimes rich. 

When I had gained the brow and top, 
A lake of brackish waters on the ground 
Was all I found." 

TAe Pilgrimage^ Gtorge Herbert, 

AS we arc drifting back from Philae to Heliopolis 
we visit the cities of modern Egypt. Their 
minarets and dove-towers invite us in the dis- 
tance, but on nearer approach they offend each of the 
five senses. The gardens of melons and figs are watched 
by women scarcely more Eden-like than the dragons 
which guarded the fruits of the Hesperides. But few 
of the houses exceed one story, or one room, and even 
this crumbles like the houses in the days of Job, leaving 
nothing but dust and potsherds. Back and forth from 
the river to the town, and from the town to the gov- 
ernor's house outside the walls, along the dikes and 
over the bridges, pass the groups of peasants and 
droves of donkeys. A poorly-furnished bazaar and 
a dimly-lighted bath, haunted by the shadows of dogs 
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and cats^ complete the splendor. Beyond the walls are 
fields of grain, the arches of Saracenic bridges thrown 
over the canals, flocks of birds, and herds of buffaloes 
knee-deep in the streams, or watched by children as they 
wander over the plains of grazing land. Sometimes 
a palace with drawbridges lifts its battlements above a 
palm-grove, and stands beyond the avenues of trees, 
with the mountains in the background. Around the 
walls wander the wolves which were once worshipped, 
but their mummies are now turned out of their caves 
to make room, like the tomb-builders of Thebes, for 
their impoverished descendants. These mud villages 
retain nothing except the position and the memory 
of the famous cities whose streets were the markets 
of every country, and whose flights of steps from the 
river were laden with merchandise. 

The crocodiles as well as the wolves had their city 
and tombs, but the tombs only remain. We reach 
them by a wide plain, a steep climb, and a desolate 
walk over deserts strewn with bright stones, glistening 
like the diamond-fields of the Arabian Nights. It is 
hardly possible to refrain from loading ourselves with 
crystals, but on approaching the narrow and dark en- 
trance to the labyrinths of death, we gladly throw them 
aside. The danger of these pits lies rather in the temp- 
tation to exaggeration, than in the actual difficulty of 
chasms and shafts. We lose nothing except our pa- 
tience, and gain nothing except the satisfaction of 
approximating at least to the color of the old Egyp- 
tians. There are abundant stores of crocodiles, of all 
sizes and in every state of preservation, awaiting our 
perseverance. 

The sandstone quarries of Silsilis are themselves 
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monuments of olden days. At this place the river 
has gradually worn a channel through these hills, leav- 
ing the marks of different inundations along the face 
of the rocks. It is no longer wonderful whence the 
great buildings drew their supplies. Here are streets, 
with walls sixty feet high, leading from the bank of the 
river into the centre of the mountains. On either side 
are chambers and temples, columns, and pilasters some 
of which are one hundred feet in circumference, enor- 
mous blocks of stone forty feet long and often eighteen 
feet square, all waiting for transportation. The stones 
of Silsilis, fastened with cramps of sycamore wood, 
resist every effort of the climate. Limestone and 
granite better endure the soil, but Silsilis has defied 
the seasons. 




Quarry Temple, Silsilis. 

In these quarries we may study the prowess of the 
Pharaohs. The marks of ropes and chisels, of drills 
34 
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and wedges, seem so recent, that we think the workmen 
will soon return, while the tablets on the rocks show 
us how much was accomplished by the different kings 
as they sought the materials of art among these hills, 
and left the earliest inscription no more worn than 
the latest. If Egypt was great and prosperous, these 
hills resounded with sounds of labor. If the prosperity 
of the land declined, no place became so quiet as this. 
These streets were the echo of the streets of Memphis 
and Thebes. The proverb of the Arabs seems to be 
written on the walls. Dill ds-sa-i ntal umal Burr^dl dill 
ebdnne i alei, — " The shadow of Asser, the Evening, 
bows it and bows it along the walls." 

" Bucksheesh ya Christean Howaji ! " shouts a rough 
water-sprite, as he stands, a lineal descendant of Shi- 
shak, all dripping on the boat. He is a priest, and 
from his nest a thousand feet above upon the cliffs 
of Gebel e Tayr, the " Mountain of the Birds," 
swinging from rock to rock, he comes down to 
plunge into the Nile, hail the passing boat, and b^ 
for his convent. From^ time immemorial they have 
lived there among multitudes of eagles, anxious, like 
barons on the Rhine, to snatch the scanty tribute of 
food from passing boats. Tradition says they have 
a king. The monks, if not the eagles, have their 
leader, and there they watch together, birds and priests, 
century after century, sweeping down from their eyries, 
living only to plunder, and plundering to live. 

Somewhat beyond this mountain is the tomb of a 
sheik, surrounded by a wall. Just under the dome 
is a little boat, and hither the birds are said to bring 
for the help of weary travellers the food which the 
sailors throw to them. 
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There is a garden of cucumbers enclosed with a 
lattice fence, and within this is a vine-clad "lodge." 
A wicker-gate stands ajar, blossoming with the plants 
which half hide the house of reeds, A mother sits 
with her little child in the doorway, watching the father 
while he prunes his vines, or plants his seeds in the rich 
soil, or brings the water in a rude jar from the river. 

A village nestles under the hills. The cattle feed 
upon the green banks. Long processions 
of women carrying water-jars upon their 
heads, like the vases of Thebes, which 
bear the name of Rameses, pass to and 
fro from the Nile, that " father of beauty 
and abundance." The rivulets glisten in 
the afternoon sun, and the lengthening 
shadows of the. palms creep toward the 
mountain. The flocks of doves circle 
about the towers and fly to the windows J*' °^ Rameses. 
of the houses. The husbandmen come home from 
the fields. The cloudless sky glows with a ruddy hue, 
and the river reflects the brightness as if it were again 
turned to blood. The odor of the tamarisk-trees min- 
gles with the perfume of the citron-groves. Apricots 
and oranges hang from the trees. All is calm and 
beautiful and prosperous. But the people have no 
hearts to appreciate the scene. What would not a 
colony from the Western world accomplish here ! 
Forms and sounds alone delight the modern Egyp- 
tian. His poetry is found in the dances of the Almahs 
and the evening stories of that famous man, the prince 
Mohammed El-Ishsheed Ibu-Taghag-Aboo Beker El 
Farghanee. The mosque, with its banana-trees and 
green mimosa, rarely hears his prayers, and the hills, 
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fringed like the towers of an old fenced city in the 
sunset, have no lesson of the swiftness of time for him. 
The stately aisles of the palm-groves, with their cap- 
itals of green leaves, waken no gratitude. And now, 
as from a thousand reeds of an organ, the whole cliiF 
bursts into songs; even this vesper service of the 
birds does not move his heart to worship. The river 
glows with softer hues than fall on the streams of the 
rich champagne countries of Europe, and the sails of 
full-freighted boats hang idly in the water; but the 
people that should be inspired by them to greatness 
have become slaves. 

The temple at Dendara displays to us the portrait 
of Cleopatra and her son, Ptolemy Caesarion. Al- 
though roughly hewn arid defaced, they are still remark- 
able for beauty, and must have somewhat resembled 
the proud queen who governed the conquerors of the 
world. She would not have permitted a caricature 
to descend after her. And there is much of the 
bold and determined spirit in these features which | 
raised and commanded an army when only twenty y 
years old, and haughtily said, that her most sacred j 
oath was, "As surely as I shall issue my decrees 
from the Roman capital." Her name was well given, < 

since it means "pride of her father," and her lofty | 

spirit became one who had the genius without the ^ 

coarse vices of Catherine II. of Russia, indulging . 

in literature, patronizing, like all her family, arts 1 

and letters, worshipping every god but that of his- ( 
tory, and thus having the misfortune to leave for a 1 

careless inquirer only a reputation for vices which 
were not peculiar to her age or race. The fierce 
will of Antony, the iron strength of intellect which 
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Julius Caesar boasted, supported her tottering mon- 
archy as gladly as if they had always been her servants. 
As Aspasia learned how to rule Pericles, as Juno 
sought to be mistress of herself that she might com- 
mand others, so Cleopatra, scorning the cowardice of 
the Assyrian Semiramis, and the timidity of Zenobia, 
maintained her self-control in the trial which others 
met with disgrace. It could be said of the death of 
this queen alone, — the most distinguished and last 
of the dynasty of Sagidae, — 

'* It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings.** 

The temples of Dendara were built in part, if not 
entirely, by Cleopatra, and dedicated to the Egyptian 
Venus. It does not seem an accident that this god- 
dess, Athor, should receive the last worship of a 
great religion, and that, too, from a queen. The 
hieroglyphics of the portico teach us that the name 
of the goddess is a hawk in a small house, and one 
of the temples is dedicated to her as a mother. In 
the days when this Circe Cleopatra was in full pos- 
session of all her hopes and wishes, she worshipped 
the deity of love and home. But when soon she, 
too, the last sovereign of Egypt sprung from the old 
kings, passed away, this worship of love which had in- 
spired all her hopes survived all her glory. The queen 
bent her knee to Athor. Athor lives in beauty, to 
tell us of Cleopatra, although her priests and follow- 
ers have forsaken her. 

Too soon we finish the Nile voyage. The minarets 
of Cairo appear. The boat which has been so long 
our home moves away without us. The tents, the 
camels, the water-casks and furniture, all lie under 
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the spreading sycamores. Rusty swords and guns, \ 
Bedouin sheiks in striped shawls and gay head-dresses, ) 
as motionless as statues were it not for those restless ( 
black eyes, the dragomans and the camel-drivers, await ^ 
our signal of departure. We have spoiled the Egyp- 
tians of their comforts, and now make our exodus to- 
ward the desert, hastening from the river, where Moses 
was hid among the tall papyrus-plants, into the old 
" Nome of Heliopolis-" Soon the sites of the ancient 
cities of Thoun, or Pithon, and Succoth, are behind 
us, and we gain the fields where the herds of the Isra- 
elites roamed many a sunny afternoon. 

Our train of fifteen camels does not enter at once 
upon the wastes of Arabia, but, passing beyond the 
plain, which is covered with petrified trees, villages 
and towns, and long necks of land, with a well at their 
utmost point like the stakes of a tent-doth, appear 
now and then in our path. These wells strengthen 
the verdure in its struggle with the desert, but there 
are none to protect them from the sand. Their build- ) 

ers have gone. Who shall again use them ! 

Now we reach the town of Tephanes, which was a , 

city of palaces when Jeremiah lived there in exile. The 
people hold a fair in the great street, and display under 1 

small awnings an endless variety of goods. Women } 

bargain with noisy voices. The men shout, the don- 
keys join in the clamor, and our camels, with threaten- 
ing murmur and dignified importance, stalk through \ 
this Vanity Fair quite indifferent to merchants or dan- { 
cing Almeh girls. The courts of the houses are full j 
of grain, among which the children hide like par- 
tridges, and the palm-trees grow in the streets. The 
modern city is too large for its people. 
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"And so I came to Fancy*s meadow strewed 
With many a flower." 

Here are the meadows of Goshen, the "goodly 
land" of the herdsmen of Jacob. It has become 
" the goodly land " to the world, for it was the home- 
stead of history. From these fields, by the hands of 
her slaves, if not her priests, Egypt sent forth the 
science which keeps the story of the world's progress. 

It seems strange that a people so anxious to pre- 
serve the signs of their greatness should forget to 
make a record of them. We are even told by He- 
rodotus, that ** no Egyptian omits taking note of ex- 
traordinary events," while Manetho and all the Greek 
annalists say that this people possessed uninterrupted 
descriptions of the exploits of their kings, from Menes 
downward. But where are they ? No songs or tradi- 
tions of the people cling to the temple or are cherished 
in the decline of the nation by its priests, like the story 
of the Roman Coriolanus in the temple of Fortuna 
Muliebris. No dates are saved by the noblest monu- 
ments. They had a cycle called the "divine year," 
which was equal to fourteen hundred and sixty-one of 
our years ; but when did it commence ? The lamenta- 
tion of the Hermetic books seems like a prophecy, for 
Hermes Trismegistus says to ^Esculapius, " O Egypt, 
Egypt, fables alone will be thy future history, wholly 
incredible to later generations, and naught but the let- 
ter of thy stone-engraved monuments will survive." 
Augustus, by his conquest, placed a period to the 
thirty-second dynasty of kings. The first king of the 
first dynasty could not have been a complete barbarian, 
for it was his rule that they called the " reign of the 
gods." Lepsius places the reign of Menes three thou- 
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sand eight hundred and ninety-two years before Christ. 
Plato says Egypt was in that remote time a proverb 
of greatness and perfection, and many centuries passed 
before Cadmus and Cecrops stole the sacred fire from 
its altars of learning. Still, from the time the first 
wave of emigration swept westward from Asia, and, 
passing the desert, bore the names of '* Meroe " and 
" Ethiopia" first into Upper Egypt, then left them on 
the outer shore of civilization beyond the cataracts, till 
the names and deeds of Theban kings shared the labors 
of the sculptor, and the smiling faces of the queens of 
Memphis looked forth like stars through the mists 
of antiquity, all is dark and uncertain and conflicting, 
a chaos of facts. Chevalier Bunsen makes the Pha- 
raohs stamp the bricks of the Pyramids before Arch- 
bishop Usher has placed the divine image upon the 
clay of Adam, and shows us the Arabian merchants 
driving from Mount Ararat, their camels laden with 
wheat, in the very height of the deluge ! 

We know that Abraham came from Ur of the Chal- 
dees to find rich Coptic kings reigning at Thebes. 
They had given the name of Egypt, "country of 
the Copts," to this land, of which Heliopolis was a 
country province, and had even worked the copper- 
mines of Sinai, and the quarries at Syene, while they 
cared for the fields so successfully that the Syrians, 
driven from home by a famine, always found abun- 
dance in Egypt. 

Not long after this the warlike queen, Amun Nito- 
cris, takes the command at once of the kingdom and 
her husband, sets Memphis at liberty, subjugates 
Thebes, and reigns as proudly as Cleopatra. She 
rears at Karnak an obelisk to her husband, and a 
temple to herself. 
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The royal Shishak belongs to modern times, since 
he comes within the records of Scripture. 

Years pass, and Greek mercenaries appear fighting 
the battles of Egypt, and Greek philosophers are heard 
contending with her scholars. Soon after Cambyses 
makes Egypt a province. But erelong his Spartan 
allies fall before the Athenian forces of the Egyptian 
king, only to see the land of Cecrops the ruling power 
of the Nile. One enemy only gives place to another, 
for soon we find a native prince, remarkable for wealth 
and power, although a subject of the Ptolemies. 

Greece loses her greatness. Consular Rome is yet 
unknown. Literature, enamored with the mysticism 
of Egypt, seeks the ancient temples, which are now 
at peace. A few years pass, and Rome interferes, at 
first modestly, and then firmly. But the Caliph Omer 
places the crescent above the Roman eagle, and after 
nine centuries gives way to the Turk. Ali Bey wrests 
the sceptre of the Ottoman empire from the Sultan, 
but is conquered by the Mamelukes, and they in turn 
waste away before the squares of Napoleon. The 
French retire before the English, and a native ruler 
follows the descendants of the Saxons. 

We look back from Macaulay and Prescott to Livy 
and Tacitus, to Herodotus and Thucydides, to Nehe- 
miah and Ezra, and at length remember the saying of 
Chevalier Bunsen, that history was born on the night 
when the children of Israel went out of Egypt. 

What a birthplace ! Centuries are in this land like 
days. We hear calmly of troubles, for they seem as 
distant as the storms which flit across the disk of the 
planet Saturn. In splendid pageant of war and peace, of 
crimson conquest and white-robed prosperity, do these 
as 
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nations of crusaders appear, gliding swiftly through the 
Nile valley, and melting away as they pass outward to 
live in the influences of the world. What a spectacle 
to science and art and religion ! Their origin un- 
known 1 The kings, which were their patrons, lost in 
the distance ! The stones of Heliopolis and Memphis, 
Dendara and Thebes, Beni Hassan and Philse, are seen, 
but they have forgotten in their age the years of their 
childhood. 

The modern has yielded to the ancient in Egypt. 
The wheel of fortune has turned again. As the old 
Pharos at Alexandria bore the titles of the king on the 
crumbling mortar, but in time displayed the name of 
the architect, " Sostratus of Cnidus," on the living rock ; 
time has removed the rubbish of Saracen and Turk, 
Roman and Grecian, Syrian and Persian, from the 
ruins of the early kings. We see the monuments and 
customs of the people who built, and not those who 
destroyed. We stand upon the banks of the sunny 
Nile, and see young Egypt, forgetful of the faith of 
the fatherland in Asia, working for the coming Pha- 
raohs the myths of fancy, gathering the world before 
her, delivering to them the learning of the ages, and 
then, like the paintings she had given of Khem, the 
Ham of Scripture, under the canopy of science, at- 
tended by the asp of knowledge, she floats away in her 
boat, and is no more seen cheering the worshippers and 
banishing silence in the temples she has builded. 

Goshen is a continuous and rich field, abounding in 
groups of palms and sycamores. The land about the 
canals is still unexhausted, although much of it is sur- 
rendered to wild beasts and birds. In the night are 
heard the cries of hyenas and wolves, and in the day- 
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time snow-white waterfowl gather in clusters on the 
banks, the swallow skims over the grass, the lapwing 
hangs screaming above us, the lark trembles with mel- 
ody in mid-air, the reddish-brown pigeons call their 
mates, and the young broods of ducks with feeble cries 
make their way through the reeds in the pools. 

What is so mirthful as a Goshen donkey! What 
can rival his well-conditioned sides, his sagacious ears, 
his philosophic look, and, above all, his merry gait, as 
if he were shuffling in his master's slippers ! Here is 
one enveloped in green lupines, — an immense load 
moved by four little hoofs, and directed by a com- 
fortable, satisfied head. There is a fleet of them, 
driven by a Turk. They use their heels in every 
possible direction, with flourishes and cries which are 
full of merriment. " Bravely done ! " they shout, or 
laugh in chorus, as some well-directed blow reaches its 
place. These Goshen donkeys are the best fed in 
Egypt. The brethren of Joseph would be proud of 
them. 

As we strike our tents, the stilted snipes creep up 
to us. The genteel crows make their most profound 
bows. The graceful ibis, bird of Osiris, follows at a 
distance, and the trochilus, with short, quick cries, hur- 
ries by. The air is cool as spring, with the genial 
warmth of summer. The children roll like young 
crocodiles in the mud. The herdsmen urge the cattle 
afield. The busy wife twists the fibres of the palm 
into mats and baskets, while her husband, supported 
by a rope, climbs the trees and throws down the 
branches. Everywhere there is an unmistakably pas- 
toral look in this "goodly land." Among the thistles 
and willows linger quiet shadows. Pride seems to have 
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held truce with poverty under the leafy roofs of palm- \ 

groves inlaid with date-clusters. There is abundant \ 

water, and rich shade, where every one sits, like Jonah j| 

under his gourd, contented, though on one side is a 
great city and on the other a desolate plain. They 
seem to realize the prayer of the kind-hearted Synesius, 
who, amid apricots and hedges of rosemary, sang, — 

** Wealth I only a»k iirom heaTcn 
Enough to keep chill want and famine 
From the cottage of my neighbor. 
Lest, wanting means to help the needy. 
Gloomy thoughts might overcome me.** 

This is indeed a land of pleasant bondage. Fish and 
flocks are ever abundant. The fields overtake us when 
we think they have departed rudely, for they wish to 
bid us a more pleasant adieu, and know our reluctance 
at parting. 

The land of Goshen shares that kind and chastened 
regard which we feel toward those who have loved or 
ministered to a departed friend. Did not Moses and 
\/ Joseph and Abraham here lean on their palmer's staff 
of hope ? They are all so far away that, like stars, 
they seem to be equally near. We think of them as 
we remember Christ and David and Ruth at Bethle- 
hem, as if they shared one household. Here Jacob in 
his old age rejoiced in that white crown of glory which 
is like the almond-tree, and, leaning on his noble boy, 
thought he heard again the wind murmuring in the 
oaks of Mamre and moving the grapes which were 
growing ruddy over the caves of Machpelah, and the 
voice of Leah the tender-eyed, and beautiful Rachel, 
called to him from Hebron to come back again and 
rest in the land of his manhood. Five hundred years 
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of grief and captivity, the childhood of God's people, 
made these fields sacred, and then Moses made them 
heroic, as he shared the affliction and brought the de- 
liverance to Israel. 

When Sarah comes with the dark daughters of 
Egypt to appear before the admiring Pharaoh, she is 
unveiled. Yet in no other nation could this have 
come to pass. The king afterward received camels, 
which were almost unknown, but we do not find that 
in return Abraham was presented with the usual gift 
of horses, since he had no use for chariots. How true 
also to the paintings of Egypt are the Bible pictures 
of merchants bearing spices and myrrh to the embalm- 
ers, and carrying Joseph as a slave with them ! And 
when the dream of the kine comes to the king, and 
Joseph is sent for, he must needs first be shaved, 
notwithstanding the haste. In mourning for his 
father he does not go in to the king, for the Egyp- 
tians were accustomed to let their beard grow as a 
sign of grief. All these things give an unconscious 
tribute to the truth of Scripture, and a home-feeling 
to Goshen. We have been here more often than to 
Thebes. This was the first journey of our childhood. 

In later days the worship of the Apis had become 
so sacred to the Egyptians, that Porphyry says they 
had rather eat human flesh than these 
gods. This gave an excuse to Moses 
why the Israelites, lest they offend the 
priests, should be allowed to go three 
days into the desert. The plagues also, 
and brick-making, and sudden promo- 
tion from poverty to royal favor, are all 
a part of the history of this land. 
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Goshen and the desert from time immemorial have 
been a well-travelled highway to Syria. Two hundred 
references in Scripture alone are made to Egypt, and 
all caravans, from the earliest time to the present day, 
have made Goshen their place of gathering. Bedouin 
tents, like moving cities, darkening the sand with flocks, 
and beasts of burden, and trained servants, have passed 
from well to well across the desert to find the streams 
of Goshen on the border-land, and wonder at the Pyra- 
mids. But as this frontier became less powerful, the 
nomad tribes came down like wolves to ravage the 
unprotected country, and were away in the desert be- 
fore the morning. As these tribes were shepherds, 
this occupation became an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians, and in return the shepherds hated those who 
tilled the soil and seemed to be favorites of Heaven. 
Macrobius says that the "shepherds, the disgraceful 
men, like dogs on the Nile banks, are accustomed 
to drink and run away ere the crocodiles of the law 
can seize them." 

When the Pharaohs began to fear the prosperity of 
the Israelites, they treated them as robbers, told the 
people — with whom they thought they might form 
an alliance and seize the royal cities which were near 
at hand — that this nation were lepers and children 
of Typhon. From this they proceeded to persecute 
them. At length the exodus came, and they migrated 
like timid doves, hiding in the rocks of Engedi and 
the valley of the Jordan. Rameses comes up from 
Egypt to destroy the giants in the land of Philistia, 
and prepare the way for the heroic struggles of Sam- 
son, while he delivers an infant and frightened people 
from the broken sceptre of barbarians which lived 
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beyond the hills of Hebron. But the chariots of 
Rameses did not cross the mountains to trouble the 
Israelites. Scripture is silent concerning his con- 
quests in Phoenicia, but we read in consequence of 
this service the grateful command, "Ye shall not 
abhor or hate an Egyptian/' 

Solomon goes down into Egypt for his wife. Shi- 
shak goes up to take the shields of Rehoboam from 
Jerusalem. The patriarchs bring to Philae the tradi- 
tions of the earliest ages of the world, as the hand of 
Daniel traced the characters which reflect the Old Tes- 
tament in the books of the Persians, and Pharaoh in 
return protects the infant people until they become a 
nation. Moses, in his despised annals of a people 
whose rise and fall occupied but a fragment of the 
lifetime of Egypt, preserved all that is valuable or 
reliable in the history of his adopted country, and 
the temples of the Nile taught the Israelites, who 
were children in everything beside religion, arts and 
science and philosophy. Thus from the ages when 
the smoke of Abraham's altars curled above the peaks 
of Gerizim, till the incense of the Magi rose among 
the hills of Bethlehem, these two countries have seen 
a constant intercourse in everything useful and good. 
The Israelites gave the name of the months to Egypt, 
and Egypt taught the Israelites in what months to 
sow the seed, in what way the hangings of the taber- 
nacles, the mouldings of cornices, and the glass and 
stones and gold were to be wrought for use. Both 
nations bade their priests become a separate class, 
to wear the linen ephod with the "girdle," — which 
was an Egyptian word, — and the sapphire image of 
Truth. They were taught to engrave the words of God 
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on the door-posts and gates, to circumcise, to reject the 
flesh of swine, to commence the day at sunset, contrary 
to other Eastern nations, to wash hands and feet in 
the laver of brass, to believe the world was created 
in autumn, the season in which the fields become green 
with the rising river, and, most of all, to worship the 
Supreme God with covered head and naked feet in a 
holy of holies. The pomp and circumstance of either 
ritual, the ark of the covenant, the cherubim, the blue 
fringe on the garment, as a memorial of a covenant 
with God, the golden calf and the brazen serpent, 
worshipped by priests, are all witnesses to the fre- 
quent intercourse of the nations. 

The very commands to the Israelites, not to make 
graven images, nor rear altars of hewn stone, not to 
set apart food for the dead in solemn processions, nor 
mark the flesh with the forms and names of idols, 
nor plant groves about the temples, nor reverence, but 
sacrifice, the herds, nor practise divination, or the magic 
by which many a priest makes to-day serpents as rigid 
as a staff, — all show how strong an influence Egypt 
had upon Syria. 

It was but idle, after such mutual services and inter- 
ests, for the Nile land to give the name of Shemmy — 
"strangers" — to the Israelites. "Zoan in Egypt" 
was a standard of antiquity, beyond which even He- 
bron could not look, and, like children, in every dan- 
ger the timid Jews fled down to this city. Jeremiah 
hastened thither with Baruch, the scribe, and a noble 
company. When Zedekiah died, in vain this prophet 
warned his countrymen not to remove from Syria. 
Hunger and fear of the Chaldees were of more influ- 
ence than eloquent warnings, and even Johanan him- 
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self, unable to resist the enemy, brought the remnant 
of Judah to Goshen. Then their wives offered incense 
to Neith, Queen of Heaven. Five cities spoke the 
Hebrew dialect, and Hophra received the brave and 
unfortunate patriots just as Isaiah had prophesied. 

Still again, in the days of Ptolemy Philometor and 
his queen, Cleopatra, a little band of fugitive Jews, 
led by a son of Onias, the high-priest, fled from Anti- 
ochus, king of Syria, and asked permission to build a 
temple in Egypt. Then they told King Ptolemy of a 
land full of ruins and without inhabitants, so that it 
was expqsed to the ambitious inroads of the Syrian 
king. Ptolemy gave them what they desired, — the 
Sphinxes and broken walls of Heliopolis. Here they 
built another temple, and in the place of the holy can- 
dlestick of Jerusalem hung a golden lamp with a rich 
chain from the ceiling. At length the time came, as 
Josephus tells us, for the last exodus. Out of the 
massive gateway they took up their march. Goshen 
was deserted again. Egypt had sent out her hosts once - 
more to Syria. With a high hand and strong arm they 
go forth, leaving the rich plains to the bittern and the 
owl. As we follow in their steps, all we find is "a 
lake of brackish waters on the ground." And beyond 
the green fields, where the sky droops down to embrace 
the glowing sands of the golden desert, lies spread 
" the wild of passion," to invite us eastward from the 
land of the sunset to the chosen places of the morning. 
Eastward from parent Egypt to the land of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and beyond the gateways of Heliopolis, 
the hangings of the tabernacle, the porches of Jeru- 
salem, the colonnades of the Acropolis, and the tri- 
umphal arches of Rome, is a noble prospect of cathe- 
36 
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drals and churches and chapels, from which religion, 
though purified and refined, sends back a pilgrim's 
greeting to the crumbling shrines of Egypt, as she 
says : " The streams of religion have become more 
pure again amid the stones of persecution in the 
swift ages, and, though the springs of Paradise flow 
not at once into our hearts, and grew dark awhile in 
* fancy's meadow,* yet the brackish lake of Goshen re- 
ceived much that was for the salvation of the nations, 
and consecrated with the greatness of her architecture 
the uncertain yet life-giving truths of God and his 
Son." 



CHAPTER XIV 
The Desert 

"Many a languid prayer 
Has reached Thee from the wild. 
Since the lone Mother wandering there 
Cast down her fainting child.** 

Kebie. 

''But at my back I always hear 
Time*8 winged chariots hurrying near. 
And yonder all before me lie 
Deserts of vast eternity.** 

Andrno Mar-vel, 

EGYPT, the land of plenty, the land of great 
cities, has its desert! From the borders of 
Gosheo we move into the sand and silence of 
the wilderness of Etham. The heavens are cloudless, 
and centuries of sunshine seem gathered in the glow- 
ing earth under our feet A ruined bridge, waiting to 
fall into a dry watercourse, or a leafless shrub, remind 
us of life, as we plod wearily eastward. At times a 
caravan creeps along the horizon, or a solitary bird 
hovers far above us, to awaken a moment's wonder; 
but the monotony of the scene quickly sinks again 
into the heart. The day is endless. Intense, remorse- 
less, liquid fire is poured upon us from the furnaces 
of the sun. "There is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof." Valley beyond mountain, hill beyond plain, 
are all pure, glistening, burning, without the hope of 
a change. Over the drifting sand-waves, whose crests 
are blown like spray before the wind, hangs the mirage. 
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How pleasant it is to see the ripples break along the 
shore, and hear the breeze in the palms ! We think 
we have almost reached them, when we find they have 
gone, and left a plain of stones. Then we sleep unea- 
sily, moving with the camel as if we were in a cross sea, 
and dream of the old forests at home by the ocean, the 
summer twilight, with the sound of bees and flocks, 
and the bell of the contented cattle as they graze on 
the banks. But as we wake, a group of half-clad men 
creep by, driving their thin camels and panting sheep. 

The sun struggles with the night. The cool of the 
day is at hand. The guide moves more cheerfully, 
and even ventures a song. A soothing freshness 
tempers the fever of our blood. The timid gazelles 
gaze at us from a distance. In our path stand a few 
striped tents of the Arabs. These men must feed, like 
the chameleon, on something beside the abundance of 
the Nile valley. A manly independence perhaps lends 
fire to their eye and elasticity to their step. Who dis- 
putes the scanty herbage of their fields ? Who collects 
tribute from their herds ? Who mocks their poverty 
with luxuries they cannot gain ? Are not these, after 
all, the true Egyptians ? At least they are the only 
free men in the land of Shishak. Their roll of mat- 
ting and bowl, their jar of water and net-baskets of 
unleavened bread, are above contempt and beyond 
envy. And yet how poor are these lords of the desert ! 
Alas for the patrimony of Ham ! 

We gain the summit of the hili. At our feet is 
a palm-grove, shading a rude well. At one end of the 
valley are pitched our tents, which the baggage-camels 
have brought before us, and about them are moving 
the servants, some preparing a fire, some selecting a 
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sacrifice from the fowls, and others unloading the 
camels and spreading the carpets upon the white 
sand. An hour before, there was not a living thing 
in sight, and shortly not a sign will remain of our 
stay; but now we welcome these signs of comfort, 
and call them our home. To-morrow we follow the 
shadows which are pointing to Syria; and thus we 
pass through the world, moving onward to unknown 
resting-places, at which we abide but an hour, yet for 
that short time, though all around us seems but a 
desert, we call it our home. 

What nights are these ! The silence is almost 
oppressive. Through the unclouded sky and still air 
the stars shine like globes of fire. We forget that 
there were ever cities filling the plains with their roar, 
or marshes veiling the heavens with mist. And yet 
the desert is not lonely, for there seem many caravans 
still wandering over its surface. Along every road lie 
their bleached bones, like the frames of stranded ships 
upon the reefs, forsaken by the life which guided them. 
The purple ridges of Kadesh-Barnea, and the white 
peaks of Mount Shaphir, have seen more pilgrims 
lie down to rest than the mountains of Thebes. 
Hither have millions turned their hearts in grief, but 
not one in gratitude. The soldiers of Shishak and 
Cambyses and Solomon and Alexander, the legions 
of Greece and Rome, of Saracen and Christian, 
have contributed to ■ the story of its sorrows, but 
even these tales were written on the sand. Great pa- 
geants have crossed its plains. Great processions to 
Jerusalem and Babylon and Mecca have crept over 
its hills. Yet the desert has no historian, no resting- 
place. Many hopes of the merchants overtaken by 
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the storm of sand, or famishing for water, have paused 
in despair, never to be heard from again ; for the des- 
ert knows how to keep for the last day the sound of 
the moaning camels and weeping men, and the secret 
of the ever-shifting sepulchres. Even for the children 
of Israel, who sought the mountains of Bashan, and 
longed for the streams of Goshen, or in the agony 
of death desired the safe tombs of Beni Hassan, it 
gave no shelter, no hope, no monument. The poor 
and the rich were here received alike. Children and 
old men, the leaders and the servants, an entire gener- 
ation, sleep in this desert. From the days of Menes 
to the conquest of Napoleon the silent allies of the 
desert, — the sun, the sand, and the shadeless plains, 
— have avenged the invading hosts. There is room 
enough for you, it seems to say to us. You are in the 
paths of multitudes who came out of Egypt, but could 
not find the promised land. 

*<And on the trayeller*a listless way 
Rises ind sets the unchanging day; 
No cloud in heaven to slake its ray, 
On earth no sheltering bower.** 

The gray dawn spreads and deepens over the eastern 
sky. Hassan the cook, like a Persian magi, is on his 
knees before a charcoal fire, offering incense to the 
sunrise. The camels receive their allowance of hard 
peas with sounds of warning to the drivers, who sit in 
a circle, bending over a small heap of flickering thorn 
twigs. Our ablutions are finished, and the frugal table 
is spread. The tents have already grown pale, and 
now, as the servants fold them up, seem melting away 
like the early dew. The sky becomes saffron and then 
crimson, until a light purple appears, only to fade 
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fnto the gold which deepens and stretches far away to 
proclaim the morning. 

How the camels reach out their bare and supple 
necks, and groan in remonstrance as the palm-net 
upon their back grows heavy with the burden of 
tents and coops of fowl and water-casks ! What un- 
sightly, small, flattened heads ! What cold, sinister 
eyes ! What ungainly limbs, with callous joints and 
rough hair! A gurgle comes up from their chests, 
they roar in anger, and from the trembling under-lip 
fall white drops of foam upon the sand. They kneel 
for us. The Arab places his foot on the knee. Watch 
the chance. Spring into the saddle. " Rua ! " shouts 
the guide. Have a care, or you go over backward, 
then forward, then backward again. If you survive, 
you are at length on your citadel. It shakes like an 
earthquake. Lisbon has nothing to compare with the 
shock. Two miles and a half an hour for ten long 
hours, moving back and forth eighty times a minute to 
meet the ungainly motion of your dromedary. Yet 
his soft foot has no sound of weariness in it. Patient 
and strong, he makes nearly the whole of Africa and a 
quarter of Asia inhabitable. All honor to him ! 

We are off! The sun rises in the sweet, cool air, 
and, like Memnon, we burst into a song. 

The sun begins to temper its brightness in the late 
afternoon. The hills have grown more steep, and the 
way has been enlivened by groups of natives, having 
spears and bows in their hands. It is hardly sunset 
as we see the mud walls of Al Arish, the border town. 
Close to the gates are the triumphs of the desert, 
silence and sand ! On the north glisten the blue 
waves of the Mediterranean. On the south are the 
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slopes of Mount Shaphir, and beyond the poor houses 
of the city is a dry watercourse. It has been from 
ancient times the boundary of Egypt and Syria. A 
narrow spring torrent, washing the pebbles of the 
desert, is the boundary of lands which stand first in 
the pages of history and in the gratitude of the civil- 
ized world ! 

The city of Alexandria, with its monuments and its 
commerce, welcomed us to Egypt, and not far beyond 
the walls we saw the full, rich streams of the Nile, 
spreading fertility and beauty. Now the poor desert 
city of Al Arish, beside the dry banks of the " river 
of Egypt," bids us rest, as we remember, with a sigh, 
that we have passed, not from the sea of unknown an- 
tiquity to rich fields of learning and prosperity, but 
from the fertile plains of old Egypt to the desert of 
modern life. A sea of verdureless immensity in time 
and space lies on either side of Egypt, but from the first 
came a beauty which it could not leave to the last. 

We take our farewell of the great land in the midst 
of desolation ! Yet the promise seems to linger here 
of one at whose coming the wilderness shall blossom as 
a rose. And what matters the way, when the end lies 
near at hand ! The Daleth is not less grand because 
it rises from the desert ! We look backward. Who 
are these that have come out from the gateways of 
Egypt before us ? As we cross the spring brooks, 
leaping from stone to stone, so does our heart rest as 
it passes backward, remembering those names of men 
who have blessed the world coming out over this very 
stream as we do to-day. There are the servants of 
Abraham, the sons of Jacob, the princes of Solomon 
bearing in state his bride to Mount Zion, Jeremiah, 
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and the old prophets. Then follow an immense multi- 
tude of every nation and kingdom, and after armies 
and nations have passed with sounds of war and con- 
quest, after princes and kings are lost in the desert of 
time, after wise and good men no longer repeat to the 
infant nations the wonders they have learned at He- 
liopolis and Philse, is heard a child's voice, in whose 
footsteps we rejoice to walk, reading the prophecy 
upon the threshold of Egypt and Syria, under the 
very shadow of the great altars of the world's home- 
stead, — "Out of Egypt have I called my Son." 
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